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PREFACE. 


This, the eighth quinquennial review on the pro- 
gress of education in India, covers the period from 
Apnl the 1st, 1917, to March the 31st, 1922. It must 
begin, like its predecessors, by offering an excuse for 
Its late appearance. The materials on whidi it is 
7 returns and reports from universities and from 
the fifteen pi’ovinces and administrations of British 
India, were received at intervals during the spring 
a ud summer of this year, the last but not least import- 
ant instalments only reacliing Simla in July. In spite 
of such delays this review will issue no later in the 
year than its predecessors. 

The area with which it deals, 1,091,229 square 
mile.*;, is practically tlic same as that dealt with in the 
last review, but the population of that area is shown 
-bj' the census of 1921 to have increased from 244 
millions to 247 millions. In form and content the 
review differs in several particulars from previous 
reviews. The .substitution of octavo size for foolscap 
is a change which will, it is hoped, commend itself to 
readers. Certain change.s have been made in the dis- 
tribution of the subject matter between the different 
chapter.?.^ Other changes have been chiefly in the direc- 
tion o£ elimination and compression. For example, an 
admirable description of the general characteristics of 
Indian education was given by 5ir Henry Sharp in the 
opening chapter of the last review; I have assumed that 
the reader is familiar with these charaeteristics. No 
ilhistrations have been included in this volume and the 
number of tables in the second volume has been 
curtailed. These omissions have been made not of 
choice but of necessity. Owing to the present financial 
position of the Government of India no additional staff 
has been employed as on previous occaslbns to assist 
in the preparation of the quinquennial review; on the' 
contrary even the ordinary staff available has been 
drastically reduced. The task of compiling the 
numerous statements and tables contained in both 
Tolumes has largely devolved upon Mr. F- E. CJuraishi 



u 


of the Education Department whose assistance has been 
most valuable. 


I have shovm my obligation to the authors of the- 
various provincial reports by quoting freely and liter- 
ally from their works.* The officers responsible for; 
the major reports are : — 


Madras 

{Bombay 

Bengal 

.United Provinces 


Punjab 

Burma 


Bibar and Orissa . 

1 

Central Provinces 
lAssam 


Mr, Bi. G. Grieve, M.A'., M.L.O. 
Mr. P. B. P. Lory, M.A. 

Mr. J. W. Holme, M.A\ - 
Mr. A. H. Mackenzie, M.A'., B.Sc.j 
M.L.C., assisted by Mr. H. B.- 
Wetberill, M.A. ‘ 

Mr. G. Anderson, M.A., C.I.E. 
Sir Mark Hunter, Kt., M.A., 
D.Litt., assisted by Mr. J. P. 
Bulkeley, M.A. 

Mr. G. E. Eawcus, M.A., G.I.E., 
O.B.E. 

Mr. 0. E. W. Jones, M.A., M.L.O. 
Mr. J. B., Cunningham, M.A'., 
C.I.E. 


ilfortb-West Frontier Mr. J. H. Towle, M.A’. 
Province. 


Delhi . 

'Ajmer-Merwara 


‘ ]■ Mr. L. T. Watkins, M.A. 


I am also indebted to Dr. D. Clouston, D.Sc,,. 
C.I.E. , Officiating Agricultural Adviser.to the Govern- 
ment of India, for the interesting section on agricul- 
tural education, to the Medical, Veterinary and 
Forestry Departments for the sections dealing with' 
those subjects, and to the Military Training Directorate- 
of the General StafE Branch, Army Headquarters, for 
the chapter on education in the Army, which is a new 
feature in the present review. The all- India general 
tables included in Volume II of the review were com- 
piled as usual in the office of the Director of Statistics. 


J. A. RICHEY, 


SlULA, 

T/ie 25th September 1923. 


Edvcational Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 


'The quotations are indicated in footnotes by the names of the- 
Frovinces and the pages of the reports. 
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CHAPTER I. 


iNTBODtrCXOaT. 

f 

There is no lack pf incident or variety in the history of 
Indian education during the last five years. Opening vith a 
flood of enthusiasm, which would have swept all chudren of 
school'going age into school, the period closed with an ebb 
of redaction and doubt which sought to empty the schools of 
even their voluntary attendance. The forces behind both 
these movements were political. The feeling that the chief 
obstacle to India’s progress towards a complete nationhood is 
to be found in the illiteracy of her masses first found ex- 
pression in Mr. Gokhale’s Primary Education Bill of 1911. 
It was brought to a head by the declaration of the Secretary 
of State in August 1917 that India’s future lay in the pro- 
gressive development by successive stages of complete self- 
government. Responsible Indian thought realised that the 
rate of progress from a bureaucratic to a democratic form of 
government must be largely dependent on the evolution of a 
popular electorate capable of exercising the franchise and lO, 
ultimately, oii the rate of expansion of literacy among the 
masses. Expansion under a voluntary system of education was 
proving a slow and uncertain business. The solution appeare 
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CompTiltoi7 to be ^be early introduction of compulEoiy 'education;; and 
BdiioaliMi. Education Acts with this object in view were introduced in 
rapid euccession in the seven major provinces of India between 
FAruary 1918 and Oc^ber 1920. The nature of these acts 
and the causes which have conspired to render them hitherto 
almost inoperative will be discussed in the chapter on primary; 
education. It is possible that they would have proved more 
immediately effective had they limited their aims to the eii- 
forcement on local bodies of the obligation to provide edu- 
cational facilities for all children of school-going age, that 
is to say, if compulsion had first been exercised on local 
bodies and not directly on the parents. But the feeling which 
prompted the promoters was sound; and even if the new acts 
may need amendment in the direction indicated, as the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay has already realised, they constitute a 
landmark in the history of Indian education. 

2. The introduction of these acts was followed by a period 
* ' of economic distress and' political unrest which India shared 
with the rest of the world. Under a voluntary system of 
education scarcity and hmh prices at once react upon school 
attendance, and the nunobers were already falling in some 
parts^ of India when the schools were subjected to a direct 
political attack. “ The long continuance of the war brought 
depression in its train._ The cost of education rose with the 
pnee of food and clothing and school materials. Honey was 
BC^e. Employment proved hard or impossible to get. The 
spirit of hope was discouraged, and as the line wavered, the 
politicians struck. This was due to no astuteness on their 
part. They were themselves the creatures of the complex 
which* they erq>loited and, writb those whom they misled, are 
now equally its victims.”’* 

Non-oo-opor- “ not within the_ scope of an educational report to 

ationtDoTo- consider th©^ political origins of tie non-oo-opetation move- 
. ment. It did not at first make any direct attack upon the 
thongh attendance at political Tneetings, enrolment 
^ as volunteere and other similar activities served to distract the 
attmtion of students from their stndies and to impede dis- 
cipline. It was only after the meeting of the Indian National 
OonMess held in lTagpur in December 1920 that the campaign 
was laimohed which succeeded in crippling some schools beyond 
hope of recovery, in disorganising the work of others for six 
months or a year and In ruintflg the careers of many premia, 
mg scholars. 'At the Naepur meeting resolutions were passed 
declaring a boycott of aU schools recognised by Government. 
i.Jiis started a movement which spread in successive waves 
over the whole of India. In no province did it itg 


’ Ajaim, p. 36, 
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mnxiuuiin force for more than a lew months, so that some 
provinces n-ore already recoverin/: from the shock while in 
others the dislurhancc was at its height. Its progress is 
marked hy a rapid local decline in attendance at schools and 
colleges and hy the occurrence of school strikes and other 
signs of indiscipline. 

•1. Originally forming, as if did, part of a campaign which ft) Its 
aimed at paralysing the administration, it was purely dcstruct- 
ivc in character. It was an appeal to the student community 
to break nwav from the control of Government, and Govern- 
ment control is ropresonted to students hy the authorities who 
direct their studies. A large number of .students who res- 
ponded to the appeal did so under the inipre.<«ion that they 
were thereby in some obscure way serving their country. The 
power of the appeal was strengthened by a very genuine dis- 
content with a course of education which appeared to lead to 
nothing hut the acquisition of a degree, an honour no longer 
worth file money spent in obtaining it. The political appeal 
Was lh«'» supported hy the economic. Finally it must be 
remembered that the appeal was made to most inflammable 
material. “ The drahiicee and joylcssnc's of student life in 
Bengal has been a matter for frequent comment. The 
Calcutta Univer.'ify Conimissjon Beport has perhaps .said the 
ln«t word in de.'crihing the conditions of this life. Povcity, 
the cram-dnidgery of his studies, the drearj- .surroundings in 
which a student *tno often finds himself housed, make him 
' moody, ilepre-sod and alt«orhcd in himself and his prospects. 

He needs iJiorefore more than other students of the .same age, 

recreation and diversion. It is not surprising therefore 

if in moments of despondency, he falls a victim to uncontrol- 
lable excitement, sometimes’ of the most serious and violent 
nature.' Thus the appeal of (he .agitators, ostensibly to the 
noblest instinct' of the student, his love of eountrv and e.ager- 
jlr's for sacrifice, coiiehod in terms (hat suggested glowing 
ideas of ‘ iinlionnl ’ service, found its response in that natural 
er.aving for exciternen't in tlih adolescent, which m other coun- 
tries would have found vent In college 'rags,' in sport, in a 
hundred and one w.ay.s made impossible to (he student in 
Beng.al hy his rircnm’siancee.”* 

" All classes of Students have been nlTecto'd and among 
those who re.sponded to prc.'sure nre those whom rollcgcs could 
least alTord to lo'c as well as those whose departure caused no 
regret. There was snmPthing in the movement that appealed 
to most diversn types of mind. Tlic rail to ' national ■’ service 
and sf*if-sacrifire' found a quick response among the best, un- 


’ nrn(j.s1, pp. C-1'03. 
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intelligible to those who do not realize the emotional back- 
ground of student lifo and tbo absence of n strong sense of 
humour. "While older men have been seeing visions the young 
men are dreaming dreams. Imagination has been fired and a 
spiritual ‘ uplift ’ initiated. Something that had long been 
wanting in our college life had been supplied. To another 
class of temperament tho situation presented possibilities of 
romance and adventure that irradiated a colourless csJstcnce. 
Picketing and processions were as irresistible to such minds 
as a brimp-supper and a ‘ rag * to Oxford undcr-graduates. 
Others became for tho first time conscious tliat they wore 
wasting time over a kind of education not suited to their needs 
and leading them at its best to an office stool. It is greatly to 
the credit of the staff that these feelings, so natural in them- 
selves but affording such excellent material for unscrupulous 
agitators, found expression comparatively seldom in violent 
or offensive action, and that judgment was so often suspended 
and scope left for reflection. Credit is also duo to parents, 
as has specially been recorded in the Punjab report. Though 
other reports refer gloomily to tho decay of parental authorily 
It IS clear that the losses would have been far greater had not 
many parents, in the feeth of local ridicule and opposition, 
brought great pressure to bear on their sons.”» 

(e) Tho elloot , °°"rse impossible to say how many students were 

on attend- actually withdrawn from schools or colleges as a result of tho 
nnoa, nou-co-operation movement, since a variety of other factors, 
chief among which was the high cost of living, also affected 
the attendance in tho years following Ihe war. The following 
stutGnients give souig indication of the losses: — 
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■ Indian Edacation in 1920*21, p. 4. 
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* opened Jo]} lOSI. 

t Tiiere fra^ a sencral ttnUrnej to rptam. 
J Till Jannirj 1021. 


6. I liavo BO far dealt with tlie destructive side of tlie (rf) National 
movement. It tvas not, however, long before the parents of InstitntionB. 
the absenting scholars demanded some form of education to 
take the place of that which their sons had foregone. The year 
1921 saw the outcrop of a large number of “ national ’’ ins- 
titutions, ranging from a Muhammadan Universitj'- at Aligarh 
to the municipal primary schools at Surat, Some of these 
institutions were new, but many of them had been recognised 
schools and were “ nationalised ” by their managing com- 
mittees, sometimes at the instance of the scholars themselves. 

The Municipality of Surat, for example, “ nationalised all 
its schools. The Government of Bombay was forced ultimately 
to suspend the operations of this body and to appoint a com- 
mittee of management. A recent account says: — “ There are 
in the town about 8,000 or 9,000 school-going children, and the 
managing committee claims that the number of its pupils has 
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risen from 1,700 to about 4,000 cbildren, with a daily average 
attendance of 3,000. The non-co-operationists put their figure 
at 7,600, with, a daily attendance of 6,601). •» * ** « •-. 

On their own showing the non-co-operationists have succeeded 
only in dividing the school-children of the city into rival 
camps on a mermy political basis. The section brought under 
their own wing is detached from the state-aided schools witb 
the amiable motive of teaching the children to rebel against 
constituted authorily. Whether they are taught anything of 
value is a subject on which no outside authority has any oppor- 
tunity to pronounce; and it would be utterly inconsistent with 
the theories underlying national education to bring the matter 
to the test of any Government or university examination.”* 

(r) The mean- 7, Xhe first step in the ” nationalisation of a school was 
1 *. repudiation of Government grants and recognition. !But 

sadon!’'' ‘‘ the act of " nationalisation ” was also held to signify some 
alteration in the character of the school. ' It is no exaggeration 
to say that, provided that the new schools did not interfere 
with the work and the discipline of 'existing institutions, 
Directors and others interested in education would have wel- 
comed what purported to be the inauguration of a new edu- 
cational experiment. Any such hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. The new schools, if they showed any dis- 
tinctive features at all, .showed none that were worthy ot 
imitation. The two elements of “ national education,” on 
which the acknowledged leader of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, Mahatma Gandhi, had laid great stress, were the use of 
the charJiha or spinning wheel and the encouragement of the 
vernacular. Spinning wheels were at first provided in many 
of the national schools, but an elementary Imowledge of child 
nature is sufficient to e^lain their early disuse. 'Apart from 
the supreme dullness of this particular form of manual exercise, 
it has no educative value at all comparable with that possessed 
by other forms of hand and eye training; its disappearance 
from the curriculum is no matter for regret. The economic 
value of the cHarkha may be great, its educational value is 
negligible. There is little evidence that the vernacular was 
any more extensively used in the national schools than it is 
under the present regulations in recognised institutions. 
Thwe is, on the other hand, clear evidence that many of the 
national schools gained a brief popularity by commencing the 
study of English at an earlier stage than is permitted hy 
departmental regulations. In some of 'the institutions lor 
older students, such for example as the National TTniversity 
at Aligarh, politics entered largely into the programme of 
stiidies. Apart from this, the curricula of the national institu- 


* Times Bdncational Supplement, dated 16tli June 1023. 
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tions differed very little from those prescribed by the Education 
Department. The teachers were all products of the recognised 
sptem and were only qualified to tench what they had fearnt. 
loo. often they were not even qualified to do this and the 
discipline of the new schools was notoriously lox. The best 
of the national schools have now sought and regained recog- 
nition and the number remaining must bo a small fraction 
of those which are shown in the preceding table. 


8. It would he tedious to follow the development of the 
movement from province to province, but the following 
account from Bengal may be taken as typical of its course. 

9. As a result of the Ehilafat agitation in August and(/) 
September 1920 a strike took place in October at the Calcutta 
Madrasah. The haclrwash of this strijee was felt at the 
Chittagong Madrasah, but it seems that the Mussalman element 
in the movement, seeing the lack of support at the time from 
Hindu sources, realised the disastrous effect of such a sectional 
upheaval, and in consequence, shrank from going to extremes. 
After the students’ conference at Nagpur a sudden demand 
arose from the students of many colleges in Calcutta that the 
institutions should bo nationalised. The students of the 
Central^ and Bnngabnsi colleges led the way. Excitement 
and intimidation were rife in certain areas of Calcutta, and 
largely as a prccautionaiy measure the colleges of Calcutta, 
with^ the exception of the Bengal Engineering College, the 
Medical College, the post-graduate classes and the Law 
College, were closed. “ This closure was criticised at the 
lime ns pusillanimous for it seemed clear that the demands 
as formulated were the demands of a small, very vocal, and 
highly organi.sed minority, which, ns in similar circumstances 
universally, was for a time able to impose its will upon an 
unorganised majority. It is significant in this connection 
that Presidency College, surrounded ns it was by hostile 
pickets and crowds and subjected to constant endeavour to 
sap its loyalty, stood firm. In the end and in consonance 
with the action of other Calcutta colleges, Presidency College 
was closed. As a result, the loyal elements were no longer 
subjected to constant indignity and insidious argument, and 
the dispersal of students, whether well or ill-affected, to their 
homes brought them into contact with the moderating influence 
of ago and experience. Eurthcr the hottest heads wore given 
ample leisure to realise that the golden ago promised them ns n 
result of ' national ’ education was but a fantasy,^ since the 
network of c/iorHia-spinning •phts Urdu or Hindi teaching 
institutions refused to materialise, charm the agitator never so 
wisely.”® 


‘ Bengal, p. 01. 
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The picketing of colleges and schools was carried to such a 
length that the entrance to the examination hall was blocked 
against the ingress of the law candidates by rows of supine 
students. Only the most determined of examinees ventured 
to cross this barricade. 


10. Outside Calcutta the acuteness of the situation seemed 
to vary directly in proportion to the distance of an institution 
from the capital. Thus at Bajehahi the work was only tem- 
porarily suspended, while at Dacca the students, though 
subjected to great pressure, resisted stoutly and the college 
was never completdy closed. The net loss of the colleges 
appears to have been over 27 per cent, of the students who 
normally would have been promoted from the first and third 
to the second and fourth year classes, respectively. A curious 
feature is that the admission to ihe science departments of 
the colleges and post-graduate classes showed an increase in 
1921. " This seems to support the assertion frequently made 
that the desertion was due in part, not to aversion from the 
system as a Government or Government-aided system, but to 
a growing and frequently expressed idea that the purely 
literary side of education has been overdone and that, as many 
of the students stated the case, it is ‘ science or nothing.’ -”® 

11. The movement hardly affected the primaiy and middle 
schools at all but there was a fall of 23 per cent, approximately 
i.e,,^ of 45,000 students, in the attendance at high schools! 

Girls’ schools have as yet little significance in the life of the 
people, and this obscurity has been of service to them in saving 
them from sharing, except in very minor degrees, in the 
attacks made on those for boys.”' 


12. There was a recrudescence of the movement in the 
winter of 1921-22 in the shape of a much more barefaced and 
cynical attempt to use the students and the school-boys as 
political tools. The activities of the non-co-operationists were 
directed towards a complete " hold-up ” of normal city life 
on c^ain days. Their methods were the employment of 
so-called volunteers ” for the picketing of cloth and liquor 
shops and for the holding up of traffic, and the organisation 
ot Illegal processions for the purpose of courting arrest As 
evidence that the movement, so far as it caacemed students, 
was entirety divorced from educational considerations, may be 
adduced the fact that in the cases of strikes in Calcutta 
colleges, there was no accompanying demand for nationalisa- 

^“ir^erafiy that' the strike was a 
protest against the action of Government or against the aiTesi 


•Bengiil, p. 92. 

’ United Provinces,” p. 116. 
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of some particular leader. Wtilc it is admitted ttat the 
movement may have given rise to a more constructively critical 
attitude towards the present system of education yet its evil 
disciplinary effects are patent. In the end “ political agita- 
tion seems to have tailed off into teaching had manners to 
school boys."* 

13. This episode in the history of Indian education is closed. (;) The Ie«* 

It has not been without its valuable lessons to the educationist. ot the 
It has brought to light evidence of a genuine dissatisfaction 

with the processes of education in India. It was due to the nient. 
politicians that the attack was directed against the system of 
educational administration, and because the system, though 
capable of improvement, is on the whole suited to the country 
the attack failed. But strength was added to the attack by 
underlying discontent with the character of the education 
provided under this system. For this discontent, it would 
appear, in the subsequent pages that there is some justification. 

" It is probable that the large bulk of the students suddenly 
realised, to their intense pain and disappointment, that muen 
of their education is ill-suited to their practical needs. While 
the professor was lecturing to them on the annals of the 
Holy Homan Empire, their thoughts wore inevitably and 
irrc.sistiblv turned to the great liberal and national movements 
of the nineteenth century. In economics they desired to study 
the application of general principles to the problems of their 
own country instead of to those of distant lands. Students, 
both at school and at college, began to wonder whether they 
were being trained for life and for sci-vice or for mere success 
in the examinations, for it was the ideals of service that were 
uppermost in tlToir minds.”® 

14. In short the educational organisation of India emerged 
triumphantly from the ordeal, but the crisis has left behind 
the conviction that our educational aims need re-statement. 

If the. function of education is the adaptation of the future 
citizen to his environment, then the content of education must 
change in harmony with changes in that environment. The 
political and economic conditions of India have heen under- 
going change and the national school movement can at least 
claim that it lent strength to the advocates of educational 
reform. 

15 One significant feature of the non-co-operation cam- (/OAil-lndia 
paign was its disregard of provincial boundaries. Not only 
did its leaders claim for it an all-India character but their school movo- 
meat. 


' RcnRol, p. 96. 
• Pnnjab,* p. 18. 
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appeal did in fact evoke a similar response in the difEerent pro- 
vinces wliicli tliey visited. On tlie other hand, the organi- 
sation of the resistance to their attack was left to the proinn- 
cial educational authorities. This lack of co-operation in the 
defence was inevitable in view of the organisation of educa- 
tional administration in India, more particularly in view of the 
political situation at the time of the attack, for the non-co- 
operation movement coincided with the introduction of consti- 
tutional reforms in India. Under the now constitution the 
autonomy of the provinces in educational matters was estab- 
lished by statute. Education was declared, under the 
Government of India Act of 1919, to bo a “ provincial trans- 
ferred ” subject, to he entrusted to the charge of ministers 
responsible to the provincial legislatures. The general 
significance of this change wil^bo described in the following 
chapter. But there are certain aspects of “provincialisation" 
which call for mention in this introduction. 

“ 16. The first, the variety which' ch'aracterised th'e provincial 

systems of education, has been dealt with in previous reviews, 
many com- ^^ct that it is possible to compile, with some dcCTec of 

mon featmea. accuracy, the numerous all-India tables which find ]^nce in' 
the two volumes of this review shows that these variations 
are not ns yet fundamental.^ It is true that primaiy schools 
may, in one province contain seven classes, in another four, 
that no two provinces in India have adopted the same system 
of grant-in-aid, in short that education ih every province has 
its own distinctive characteristics : yet the general uniformitv 
of the provincial systems is more pronounced than their 
variety. The same problems concerning the use of the 
vernacular medium, the recognition of high schools, the edu- 
cational responsibilities of local bodies, etc., are questions of 
moment to each Director of Public Instruction. 

It might I!- It might be of advantage if in so&o non-essential 

wittodvan. matters there were greater uniformity. Comparisons of tho 
mom. educational activities of the difierent provinces would be more 
intelligible and reliable and the lessons of experience would 
be more easily, transferable from one province to nnf>t}ter if, 
for example, the nomenclature adopted for tho different classes 
of schools and for the different school classes was the same 
in all provinces. Three provinces during tho quinquennium 
have fmlowed the recommendation of the Conference of Direc- 
tors held in 1917 and numbered their school classes in 
Sequence from the lowest to the highest, but elsewhere a groat 
deal of variety exists as will bo apparent from tho diagram 
facing page 77. This example is quoted merely to illustrate* 
the point that comparisons based solely on provincial otutistic) 
are apt to be misleading. • 
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IS. Tliice fnotor.'! arc likely to conduce to furtlier diilcrcn- provincial 
tiatioii, (he transfer of education to the charge of provincial dlHeronces 
ininislers, tm, iimltiplication of universities and (ho iinancinl 
inequalities of (ho different provinces. It ia ns yet too soon to ricsimble.™ ^ 
say how far the provincinlisation of education will lend to (lie 
adoption of divergent policies. Uitherto the tendency has been 
for any popular measure introduced in one province, such an a 
primary education act or the abolition of the age-limit for 
matriculation, to he adopted or at lensl eonsidcred for adoption 
in other pioviiices. lint it is inevitable and, in view of local 
cireum.slaiiccs, not unde.simhle that each province should 
develop its own educational policy. Tlicrc arc, however. Except in 
certain mnllors of iinportaiiee in which loral or provincial cduKitiomi 
variation would he dangerous to (he cause of education. No 
one would desire to see any difference.s recognised in the value 
of the degrees conferred by different Indian universities. Th° 
iinportaiiee of having some external criterion of the fitnc.ss of 
candidates for admission to (he professions will he mentioneit 
in the chapter on profe.ssional education. With the mult’- 
plication of univer.sities, .‘•onie of them situated at no great 
fH«lanre from eacli other, a real danger arises le.st the pressure 
of emnpetition may result in the lowering of (he standanl 
of university examinations, -Already it i.s reported from Bihai 
and Oiissa'thnt there is a tendency for students to migrate 
to Calcutta in the heliof that the requirements of the Calcutta 
University arc less exacting than those of the University of 
Patna. It would ho most unfortunate if in India, as in* tlm 
United Stoics of Anierica, a degree cca'cd to po.sscss nnv 
iiiHiisie value and was dependent for recognition on the status 
and reputation of (he pariiniilar university by whieh it had 
been conferred. Again it is natural that a province should 
prefer to recruit iis oilicrr.s from among the people of the 
province. Imt, if this principle is extended to university np- 
pointments and aeademic distinction is suhordinnted to 
domiciliaiy qualifications, some deterioration in universily 
standards must, especially in the smaller provinces, he the 
result. Anv change in tfie standard set by the univcr.sitv is 
reflerlcd in "the standard of educ-ation provided in tlio schools. 

• 

JR, These are conliiigencios which it is impossible to ignore. pinAncial 
But sucli provincial and loral variations in systems and dincrcnces. 
stnildards are subject to control by local Governments and 
universities. It is otherwise with variations which nrc due 
to the inequalities of provincial finance. The provineinli«ntinn 
of ediiention was nreompnnied by the grant of n large measiire 
of fiscal autononiv to the provinces. The following luhlc 
shows (he financia’l position and expenditure on education of 
(he provinces in 1921-22. 
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iO. Tee forcing fable requires no comment. It niTords 
le, eipleretioa oz tbe fact that Bengal, in some ways the most 
ec':-'a:ioaaily advanced province in India, pays its teachers 
Irjc* ttLsn anv other province. It shows why carefully devised 
‘«'ben:es for lie eipansion of education in the rural areas of 
C ff.c.r and Orissa must he held in abeyance: indeed it i.s 
reasocable to infer that, unless the revenues in that province 
can be made more commensurate with the number of its 
inhabitants, the time must come when Bihar and Orissa must 
be content with a ^tem of education markedly inferior to 
that of a province such as Burma which with Iftilf its popula- 
tion has double its revenues. The financial inequalities of 
the provinces cannot but profoundly affect their educational 
policies, mile Bombay with ifs'large and growing revenues 
can contemplate the early and general introduction of coni- 
pulsorr primaiT education, it is out of the question for Benga^ 
wtli its restricted and inelastic J-asources to consider any 
such project. Since a well-organised, system of ^ 

one of Ihe most potent factors in economic, social and 
development the ultimate effect of such provinciol diverges 
cies CM iardlv be over-estimated. ,But the present renew 
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Tr TOiircniecl Avilli <lio ednrniionnl liistory of flic past five Danger ol 
years, not with a nyohloTOatiral future; and 1 have laid Btress'^?"®*'^'’®*- 
■on tliesf piovinrinl cliffprcnecs only in order to warn the reader 
Hint {renernlisniions nhout the (‘ondilionN and progress of edu- oduention. 
•oniioii 111 India must he ndopied with some i-csciwation and 
that eonipurisons hased on provincial statistics must take 
neeounf of provincial differenees in oi'ganisntion, finance and 
noinenclature. 

21. An aeeoiint was given in the last quinriucnninl review tj>® 

■of the effects of the war on Indian odnealion. Though the 
war had still almost two yeai.s to lun when the present quin- 
•qiientiinin opened there i< little to add to that neconnt. The 
war did not appmeialily atfeei .school attendnnee. Except 
in isolated units siieh as the Bengali regiment and the Puiijah 
University Rigiialliiig Section, reernits for the Iiidiaii Army 
were dinwii chiefly fioiii the rural and agrieiilturnl classes. 

Higher edneiiiion in India did not suffer as in the piincinal 
coiinlries which took part in the war. The following taiile 
hoiTOWcd from n« American jnihHeation” is of interest. 
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Not the least remarkahlc feature of the aliovc lahle is tliu 
comparatively small loss sustained hy the ncriiiaii universities. 

■\Vliile the average loss in British eollege.s was 3T‘l per cent, 
and in h'lance ti-l-d jier cent., the figures for Germany 
{supplied from Genimii ofiicial i-ourees) never show « Hhortago 
of more fhaii 10 per ceni, while the average fall for the whole 
war is only I'-l per coni. In Tiulin, while attendance at colleges 
was not directly affected liy the war, there is some evidence 
iliaf atleiidance at jirimary .seliools was actually aliniulated. 

Prom the Pimjali, for example, it is reported that those wlio 
returned from service overseas had learnt to appreciate^ tlie 
value of education. In 1918 on the occasion of the SilverTiio sUver 
H'edding of Tlicir Ifajesties, Her Excellencv Lady Chelmsford WcOilIng 
isRiied an ajipcal for a fund to eiuihle the ehildreii of thos’o who 
had been killed or permnncnily disabled in the great wav to 

'• Ediiralioanl llcvirw, riiirngn Univcniily, April 1022. 
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prococd to higher education. The appeal met witli a generous- 
response and over tliirtoon InHis wore subscribed, chiefly by 
the women of India to whom the appeal was addressed. Tlie 
Burma contribution of Us. 1,34,697 was made by over a quarter 
of a million of women. More than n thousand scholars in 
middle schools, high schools and colleges now receive help 
from the Silver Wedding Fund. Tho Punjab Government 
had already instituted scholorships for the same class of 
children and after tho inauguration of the Silver Wedding- 
Fund thc3’ extended the benonts of their scheme to include the 
children of nil who took active part in the great war. Owing- 
to the largo number of recruits which the province provided 
for the fighting forces the cost of these scholarships now 
amounts to three lakhs a j'car. Tho Sladrns Government have- 
also instituted similar scholarships. 

Economic 22. Of the indirect cifcct of the war on education due 
conscqnencco to its political reactions I have already written. Still more 
of the Tvor. serious, because more lasting in their consequences, were its 
reactions on the economic condition of India. The rise in 
prices affected education in two waj-s. It resulted directly 
in the withdrawal of a considerable number of scholars whose 
parents could no longer afford to keep them nt school ; to this 
cause, rather than to non>co>oporation, may be assigned the 
fall in some provinces in the attendance at primary schools. 
But the effect on educational finance of the rise in prices was 
oven more serious. It necessitated a general revision of the 
pay of the teaching staff which absorbed the funds needed' 
for educational expansion. This is reflected in the rise in the 
cost of schooling as shown in general tahle.s II and IV from 
which the following figures have been token. 


(i) Average annual cost ‘per scholar in recognised institutions.. 
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Of tLo increased cost tlie largest share was met by Gov- 
ernment. X 


(ii) Total expenditure on education, by sources. 

! nxt’EKiiiTDitK rnoii 


1 Government 

1 rundq. 

Donrtl * 

rundi,. J 

Otticr 

Sources, 

sxTtmn. 

/ ns. 

lOle-lT . . j 3,01,02,SS3 

1021-22 . . , 0,02,30,028 

1 

Its. ■ ns. 

2,23,17,018 3,18,71,136 

2,47,31,150 , 3,80,08,018 

Its. 
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18.37,62.000 

Increase . . ' -t-!:,ia,07,l7S 

+ 24,13,632 j.+01,37,610 

+1,12.01,084 

+7,08,09,001 


It must bo remembered that in addition to the share of the 
iiifrcascd cost of .schooling which was met by Government, 
provincial revenues had also to bear the cost of increases in 
tlic pay of the inspecting staff, the expenditure on which rose 
from its. 50 lakhs to Its. 80 lakhs though the number of 
officers employed fell from 2,209 to 2,197. 

23. The year 1918-19 was marked by a terrible cpi- Influomn 
domic of iufluonsa which is estimated to have carried off five fomine. 
millions of lives throughout India and which caused grave 
dislocation in the work of the schools and colleges. The same 

year also witnessed a widespread failure of crops whiob 
seriousl}’ affected school attendance. 

24. fn spite of the various adverse factors, political and Statistical 
economic, there is considci'ablc advance in education to record 
during the (juinqucnniuni. The following extracts from the 
general tables included in the second volume give a conspectus 

■o£ the numerical advance; — 


(i) Institutions and Scholars. 


InETlTmOKS. 
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208,100 1 
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EODDUnS. 


Note.— If the nnrccogniRcd inBlitutions nro not 
increnso in the number of public institution* nmounls to I8,OT 
tlicir scholars to 634,017. 
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(ii) Scholarji accortlinff to ftaffcs 0} instruction. 



(iii) Scholars according to sex, race or creed. 
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(iv) Liepeniitvre on Edtication aecording to oLjecfx. 
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poRcIittire. 
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Scholazsliips . 



21,03,718 



3i,76ja&a 

Bulldlnia, etc, . 



i.37, 08,740 



1,07,00,544 

Ml^eellnncoii? . 

^ - ■ A ■ 


93,13,016 



1,37,83,782 








Total . 

7.00,00,000 U.86.810 

' — ' 

+3,36,06,240 




18,37,62,000 


IfOTS. — Ihctablo8Tio>\snnaUTonn(l Incrrasr nmoantlne to It? 7»05 DD.f^Ol dutlng the 
guingucniiliun. 


25. Tlie foregoing tables disclose one general characteristic Increase of 
of educational development during the quinquennium, an «ol>olars dis- 
increase in the number of scholars by no means commensurate tolncrease'ol 
with the increase in the number of institutions. This 
phenomenon is common to university, secondarj* and 
priniai'y education, but it i.s due in each case to a different 
cause. 'I'he number of universities has doubled because the (a) Univer* 
older universities had outETown all reasonable limits. 
woik of the universities of Calcutta and Allahabad has now 
been lightened by the oiiening of new universities serving 
outlying provinces and large centres formerly included under 
their jurisdiction. A similar tendency towards the formation 
of sniallcr university units is er'ideat in tlie Punjab and 
Madras. The change has therefore been in the direction, of 
paiiitioii with a view to improved efSciency {vide para- 
graphs 70/). The increase in tlie number of secondary schools (6) Seotmdaiy 
is tituiar. In the Punjab and tbe Hortb-West Prontier Pro- Schoole; 
vince tlie ordinary five-class primary scliools have been re- 
classified, the smaller schools remaining primary institutions 
with four classes only, the larger schools being converted into 
six-class lower middle (or secondary) schools, of which nearly 
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600 fillin' into existence. The object of this change wn.s to 
reduce within more rca«an(tblG limits the work of the master 
in sole charge of a singlc-icachcr jiriiimrj* srhool and nt tlie 
same lime to provide a natural form of development for llie 
larger primary sclioohi. lJut there ha.s also been in .‘.omo 
jhovinces, notahlj* in Bengal, a more generous recognition 
accorded to secondary schools under private management, 
llany of these have indented on older institutions for tlie hnlh 
of tlicir scholars. For the.se two reasons the increase in the 
number of secondary institutions, shown in the foregoing 
tallies, does not imply a corresponding increase in the fncuilics 

Where primary education is on a 
voluntarj' ba.siK, expansion beyond a certain point means the 
establishment of schools in backward areas where onlj' a 
meagre and fluctuating^ attendance can bo expected. This 
point has been reached in some of the less advanced provinces 
of India, for example in the North-West Frontier Province, 
where the attendance at some of the schools rccentlv opened 
hn.s been very poor. It is perhaps loo much to expect mis- 
sionary' zeal of the ordinary village teacher sent to an un- 
promising centre of learning, for success in whnt he is npt to 
regard as a penal station may indefinitely delay his return to 
civilization. But hero also a tendency to accord a too gene- 
rous recognition to venture schools 1ms been noted. WLorc 
reliance is placed upon tlie aided school in preference to the 
hoard school, a redundancy' of sniall schools is the probalilc 
re.sult. The average size of a primary school ranges from 42 
(in the North-West Frontier Province) to Cl (in the United 
]?rovinccs) in those provinces which relv on board chools, ns 
contrasted with 28 (in Bihar and Orissa) to 40 (in Assam) in 
the provinces which rely on the aided system.* 

20. Consideratioius of sjince prohibit the inclusion in this 
introduction of any lengthy summary of the progress recorded 
in the following chapters, such ns has been included in pre- 
vious reviews. Mention only will bo attempted of tliose 
changes which indicate fresh lines of development or 
suggest lessons for future guidance. 

University 27. The future of university education has boon profoundly 
eduoation: affected by the publication of the report of the Calcutta 
University Commission. The unitary teadiing university is 
inguuivoc- now an established fact. Eecent university legislation has 
aities. shown that where the form of the affiliating nniversitv has 
been retained dt has been retained of necessity and not of choice. 
There are signs that the conception of university life os con- 
noting somothing more than mere residence in an individual 

*y.B. — Mndr.is (gront-m-iud) irilh 41 nnd Bomliay' (Board schooli:) 68 
have been excluded aa many of their primary echoola contain middle classes. 
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college, with its restricted opportiinities for cultiire and re- 
search, is being increasingly realised. But India was studded 
with isolated colleges before the new idea took shape. Some 
of these will develop into universities; for the others the Com- 
mission held out no future hut reduction to the status of inter- 
mediate colleges. Only in a few instances is this recom- 
mendation likely to be carried into effect; and together with 
the multiplication of unitary universities a reorganisation of 
affiliating universities is also to be expected. The Allahabad 
and IIa£:as universities have already led the way. This re- 
organisation will include, if these two precedents are followed, 
a reconstruction of the administrative machinery of the 
university, by which an elective majority will be introduced 
into an enlarged senate and a professional body will be set 
up to deal with purely academic matters; it will also provide 
for co-operation between the colleges in teaching and for a 
larger assumption by the imiversify itself of teaching func- 
-tions. 

28. Some public distrust, has been shown of the policy of Some 
multiplying -universities. But this policy does not in itself colonial 
imply any change in the standard of university teaehing, since 

the great majority of university students have in the 
past been wholly dependent on their colleges for their edu- 
cation, and have in fact had no relations with the 
university except attendance at its examinations. Provided 
that the new universities maintain, in their courses and 
examinations, standards at least as high as those established 
by the older institutions, then the multiplication of new uni- 
versity centres must be wholly in the interests of higher 
-education and research in India. In Canada with a popula- 
tion of 8,788,483 there were last year 23 universities witli an 
attendance of 34,720 students, of whom 9,000 were women. 

In Australia which has a population of about 5^ millions, 
there are half a dozen universities with a total enrolment of 
about 9,000 students. In South Africa, with a colonial popu- 
lation of one and a half millions, there are four universities 
with some 3,000 students. 

29. In secondary education the most noteworthy develop- Secondary 

ments have been the more general introduction of the vema-educotion. 
cular medium and the growing demand for vocational training. of 

The use of the vernacular as the medium of instruction hasinstmotion. 
been supported both bj"^ publicists on sentimental or patriotic 
grounds and by teachers on educational grounds, sjnee^ it is 
natural that a child should receive his early instruction in his 
mother-tongue, inien English education was first introduced 

into India it was never intended that it^ should replace 
the vernacular as the ordinary medium of instruction. ^ 
the contrary, as the Despatch* of 1854 says, it was expo 
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that masters and professors who had, through English, access 
to the latest improvements in knowledge should “ impart to 
their pupils through the medium of their mother-tongue the 
information which thej' have thus obtained. At the same 
time,” say the Dii'ectors, “ and as the importance of the verna- 
cular languages becomes more appreciated the vernacular 
literatures of India will be gradually enriched by translations 
of European books or by the original compositions of men 
whose minds liave been imbued with the spirit of European 
advancement, so that Eurc^an knowledge may gradually be 
placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the 
people. It cannot be said that the hopes of the Court of 
Directors have been fulfilled. There is little incentive for 
Indian scholars of repute to translate European books of learn- 
ing into the vernacular, since only those who are well acquaint- 
ed with English are competent to appreeiate them; their origi- 
nal compositions they natnrally produce in that language 
which will eommand the largest public. It is gratifying t(t 
find that an increasing number of Indian scientists obtain re- 
cognition of their u ork in the leading scientific journals of Eu- 
rope. Even in the lower stages of education the tendency has 
been to lay too much stress upon English because of its great 
practical use us a medium or lingua franca in a land with 
over one hundred and forty vernaculars. But the dearth of 
a vernacular literature due to the lack of a reading public is a 
• serious handicap to the encouragement of literacy among the 
masses — ^for after all only 2,289,188 men .and 288,162 women 
of India are literate in English. 

p'ijKffioulties 30. The problem of vocational education is not one wbmli 
inintrodue- educationist alone is competent to solve. The insist- 
tYJJi^dies. ent demand for increased facilities for techn’cal train- 
ing is indicative rather of a desire for employment than, 
of a desire for education. Such experiments as have heeti 
made with the introduction of vocational subjects into 
the general school curriculum have met with but in- 
different success owing, fii’stly, to the lack of subsequent 
opportunity for the scholars to use the training given 
and, secondly, to their disinclination to enter anything in the 
nature of a blind alley. It is interesting to note that the same 
objection to premature specialisation is found in America : 
“The average Americau parent has little toleration for anv 
plan or any course in education which closes the way for his. 
boy or girl to the highest attainment. This is true even 
though only the occasional student may care to demand the 
advanced opportunity. Many high school pupils fail to know 
even at the time of graduation, to say nothing of the beginning 


” Selections from Educotionnl liecords, Part II, p. 368. 
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of tlieii* course, wlietlier or not they iua 3 ' decide to go ou to 
college.” There is,‘ however, much to be said for a move- 
,inent which" would regard secondary education “as something 
to be adapted to the needs of young persons of ages 12 to 18 
years approximatelj- rather than something whose contents and 
metlnd® should-he determined hj* the fact that its student* 
are expected at entrance to have completed the prescribed 
routine of a certain number of grades and are expected at 
graduation to meet the arbitrary entrance requirements of 
higher institutions.”*® 

31. To revert to the obstacles to vocational education, it 
Mould seem iintural before intiodueing anj'' practical subject 
into a school curriculum to ascertain whether there is any 
opening for the hoj'S who undergo training to practise this 
vocation profitably; in fact some connection should first be 
made betu-een the school and the employers and some enquiry 
instituted into the nature of the occupations followed by ex- 
scholars who do not proceed to the university. The need for 
these preliniiiiarv stejis is too often overlooked. 

32. The second obstacle, the reluctance of the scholars to Illustrated 
decide earh* on theii hiture career, may be illustrated from histoiy- 
the history of recent attempts at agricultural education. 
Agriculture is the most important industry in India, and heretion. 
thex’e is no question of the lack of subsequent opportunity'. 
Agricultural colleges have alway's attracted a certain number 

of students who hope to obtain employment in the Agricultural 
Department, that is to say would-be Government servants and 
not would-be agriculturists. They have within the last feu- 
years succeeded in attracting an increasing number of the sons 
of well-to-do agriculturists to whom tlie potentialities of 
scientific agriculture have appealed. But the total number of 
students at agricultural colleges in India is only 967 and it 
, can never represent more than a very small fraction of the 
lural population. Special agricultural middle schools have 
been opened in some province*. These institutions have 
attracted few scholars and those not of the best quality. The 
son of a jioor agriculturist who proceeds beyond the primary 
stage has no ambition to revert to his hereditary profes- 
sion. Agriculture without capital, agriculture as he has seen 
it carried on by his father, offers few attractions to an intelli- 
gent schoolboy. Consequently the most successful experiments 
in agricultural education appear to be those which include 
agricultural teaching in the ordinary curriculum of the rural 
school, thereby' not debarring boys of real ability from pro- 
ceeding to higher education while ensuring that those who, 
through failure at examinations or lack of other openings, 
return to the land do so with a more skilled knowledge of their 


*' The School Review, Chicago University, April 1921. 
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future occupation. For better opportunities to apply tbat 
knowledge tliej^ must look for the necessary capital and help 
to the co-operative society. The close connection between rural 
education and rural co-operation has been pointed out by 
several writers.* One happy outcome of the cb-ouerative 
movement in recent years has been the spread of adult edu- 
cation in villages. This interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion of co-operation to education is as yet in its initial stages 
but the promising start made in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Punjab encourages hope of its future development. 

33. The quinquennium does not disclose much change in 
the content of primary education. Nor, taking India as a 
whole, does it record any general advance in the battle with 
illiteracy. As ascertained at the Census of 1921, the number 
of literates in India was 22,623,651 (19,841,438 males 
and 2,782,213 females) or, in other words, 72 per mille (122 
in the case of men and 18 in that of women). These figures 
show a slight improvement since the Census of 1911 when the 
number of literates in India was computed to be only 69 per 
mille, i.e., 106 for men and 10 'for women; but they are less 
tban might he expected from the numbers under instruction. 
One lesson may perhaps be read from the provincial reports, 
the advantage of proceeding in accordance with a care- 
fully devised plan. Only the adoption of such a plan 
can ensure the equalisation of educational opportunity and 
guarantee that such provincial funds, as are available, 
are used to the best advantage. The Government of India 
resolution of 1913 on Indian educational policy recom- 
mended that advance should he by means of board 
schools directly managed by local bodies, but financial neces- 
sity has prevented the general adoption of this system. In 
some provinces, as in the panchayati union school system of ^ 
Bengal, it has been partially adopted with considerable success. 
A plan of campaign has the notable advantage that it allows 
for a detailed estimate to be made of the cost of expansion 
so that this cost may be apportioned in advance between pro- 
vincial and local funds. The method in which the cost should 
be apportioned has been much discussed. The payment of 
purely proportionate grants results in flagrant inequalities ; for 
there is no correspondence between the income of a local body, 
actual or potential, and the number of children of sobool-goiug 
age for ■whose education it is responsible. The solution of 
this problem depends ■ultimately on the decision of a much 
largei’ issue — the relative responsibility of the pro^vinoial gov- 
ernment and the local ar^ for the provision of primary edu- 

• “ The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab,’’ by H. Calvert, B.Sc., 
I.C.S. “ An Introduction to co-operation in India ” (India of To-day Series, 
Vol. I), by C. R Strickland, I.C.S. 
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■cation — a question wliicli requires fuller consideration than 
it has received in the past. The working, or rather the neg- 
lect, of the recent education acts has made one thing clear — if 
compulsorj' education is to be introduced on any wide scale 
the initiative must come either directly or indirectly iiom 
Government. The advantages of its early introduction are 
undeniable. 2Tot only would it ensure full classes and regular 
attendance, but it would prevent the jmesent lamentable 
wastage of scholars who leave school before reaching the stage 
of literacj’’. Since this evil was particularly brought to the 
notice of local governments by the Government of India in 
1918, considerable thought has been devoted to the problem 
but no effective remedy has been suggested except compulsion. 

34. Even were a compulsory system of education in force Relapse inb 
in India there would inevitably be a considerable lapse into auteracy. 
illiteracy in rural areas. 

“ The village boy when he leaves school m Bengal 
and takes his share in the cultivation of his father’s 
land has very little inducement to keep up his knowledf", 
even the most elementary knowledge of reading and 
writing. He reads no books or newspapers, and hardly 
ever even sees the written word. The family keeps no 
accounts, no shopkeeper’s name is inscribed over the few shops 
to be found in rural areas, no articles for sale are marked 
with the price, and there are no hoardings. Hot even an 
advertisement catches his eye. The only written or printed 
papers which are to be found in a cultivator’s house are the 
rent receipts given by his landlord, a document or two which 
has reference to his land written in legal phraseology m such 
a manner that it is the last thing a stumbling reader would 
wish to tackle, and perhaps some copies of evidence or a 
judgment in English in some case in which he has been an 
interested party. The newspapers published in the towns have 
a very small circulation in the towns themselves ’and none 
outside, partly for the reason that the topics upon which thev 
are exercised generally refer to party faction in which hut 
a limited number of persons of the town itself are interested. 

They contain nothing of interest to the villager. In the cir- 
cumstances it is inevitable that there must be much lapse from 
literacy. 

“ An attempt was made to discover the bearing of the 
census figures on the extent of lapse from literacy, but it proved 
abortive. The census figures do not in fact indicate that there 
is any great lapse from literacy in Bengal. The result may be 
partly explained by the fact that a number of men employed as 
durwans and peons and in other capacities in which thev are 
kept waiting about for long periods without much to occupy 
them, do teach themselves to read after they have reached 
maturity. Such persons are the employees of persons who use 
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the art of letter.s, the}' I'ealize the advantage of being able to 
read and •vrritej appreciate the fact that they can only rise 
higher in the employment of their masters by acquiring some 
education and take steps to do so. In Eastern Bengal more- 
over a bearded Muhammadan school boy is not a verv un- 
common sight, and a class in a vernacular school often includes 
one or two whose age is half as much again as the average 
for the class. But still the conclusion is inevitable that the 
return of literacy in adult ages is not accurate. The maii 
who readied the census standard of literacy when he was 
at school will not admit that his knowledge has slipped from 
him, and peihaps, not having tried hi.s hand for a veiy long 
time, is quite unconscious that this has happened. The enu- 
merator has no time to examine each person lie enumerates, 
and adults would resent any attempt on his part to do so. 
He can read and write himself and very often he has known 
those whom he is to enumerate all his life. He remembers 
that so and so "was at school in the same class as himself or his 
brothers and assumes that he has retained his knowledge as 
he himself has retained it. The fact that the prescription of 
a standard of literacy for the first time at the Census of 
1911 made little difierence in the proportion of literates over 
the age of 20 though it made some at earlier ages, points to 
the probaliilitT that the standard is not sti'ictly applied to 
adults, and the conclusion is inevitable that the census statis- 
tics gravely exaggerate the number of adults who 'are lite- 
rate.”“ 

35. Although the .statistics recorded of the education ot ' 
Indian girls are in no way remarkable there is evidence from 
several provinces that the attitude of tlie public towards female 
education is changing. The Bombay Legislative Council in 
1921 opened the franchise to women. It is impossible that 
a body which has sanctioned such an advanced measure should 
be content with an attendance at school of only 2 per cent, of 
the female population of the Presidency. 

3G. The problem of European education remained unset- 
tled at the close of the quinquennium, as did indeed many 
prohlein.s concerning the future of thtr Anglo-Indian cominuni- 
On the other hand, there was a very satisfactory increase 
in the number of Muhammadans receiving education, though 
this was in part accounted for by the establi.shment or recogni- 
tion of special Muhammadan schools in Sindh and the United 
Provinces. These schools serve in the first instance to attract 
Muhammadans to secular education, hut if allowed to tempt 
the community from giving its children the better educa- 
tion provided in public schools they are a doubtful boon. 

37. The adoption of a policy which aims at the increasing 
employment of Indians in the'higher branches of the public 

*• Bengal Census Report, 1^, pp. 288-289. 
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.icrvict* lia*! led <o n deiiiaiid for facilities for higher pro- 
fessional educaiioii in India. This doinnnd, -which is entirel}' 
I’easonahlc, has been recenllj' endnrsed by the coniinittee 
which sat, under the clinirinaiisbip of Lord Lytton, fo con- 
•sider the po.sitioii of Indian student*- in England. Although 
the roinniittee recogni.>ed that ninbitioiis students woiild 
continue, as iiidecfl they do in all countidos, to go 
abroad after their college eouises fo obtain a wider experience, 
they recoiniiiended tin* devclopinenl of the professional 
and tccbnical colleges in India and a sun'ey of the resources 
in India for jiraciical training. A conference of principals 
of engiiiceiiiig ccdlcges, which met in 1021, saw no reason 
why education in engineering up to the highest standard should 
not be provided in India. The obstacles in the way of such 
develo])ment, which have led, foi example, to the postponc- 
nicnt «if tile j»roje<*ls for a scJk.oI of mines at Ehanbad and 
for the extension of forestry training at Ilcbra Dun, are chiefly 
fliiancial. Professional education is the most expensive of 
all fonns if education. Indeed the successful training of 
sjiecialists in some of the higher branches ot technology, for 
which the demand is always limited, must be dependent on 
some form of co-operation hetwoen the jnovinees. Already 
the smaller provinces lejy on their larger and wealthieV 
neighbours tor the training of their students in medieme and 
engineering. If technological and professional tiaining is to 
he developed fo the highest standnid in India it can only be 
Iiy means of sucli eo-o]ierntion. 

•38. 3'lie chief lesson of recent experiments in commercial Commercial 
and industrial education appear.s to be the supreme importance and Mne- 
of the environiiienl. The success of such institutions as the JP” _ 
Rvdenhani f’ollcgc of Commerce and the artisan schools at 
ordnance factories shows what may he accomplished when 
einjiloycrs of labour and educational authorities work together, 
and udicn ojijiortunities for employment surround the scholar. 

39. 'J’lic straitened flnanccs of the central and local gov- C!oncluBioii« 
ernmenfs of India at the jirescnf time preclude any hope of 
striking educational developments in the inimcdiaic future. 

The new jirovinciiil ministries of education, after successfully 
combating the attack on their schools, are now taking^ stock 
of their educational ]iosition with a view to systematic ad- 
vance when the nccossary funds arc forthcoming. In such 
an advance, it is evident fiom the keen interest .shown by 
the new roiincils, they will have the supjiorl of public opinion. 

One lesson the history of the last five years has taught us. 

Hint if changes in the Indian educational system are needed 
llioy must ho introduced gradually to suit the changing condi- 
tions of Indian life. There i.s no .short cut to educational 
reform. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADiniOSTJUTIOH AND CONTKOI. 

40. With the introduction of the constitutional r^rms in 
January 1921 Indian education became a “ provincial trans- 
ferred ” subject. By declaring education to be “ provincial ” 
the Government of India Act did little more than state and 
define the existing position. Although the central Govern- 
ment had in the past convened educational conferences and 
issued circulara and resolutions on educational policy, yet 
provincial governments had been responsible not only for the 
administration of local institutions out also for the develop- 
ment of their oivn educational systems. Eor example, on suck 
q^uestions as the control and finance of secondary education, 
the provision of free primary education and even the introduc- 
tion of compulsory cducanon, provincial governments had 
been free to adopt, and had in fact adopted, diiferent policies. 
It Tvas only ivhen legislation \ras involved (and education in 
India is singularly unfettered by legislation) or when appoint- 
ments were to be made to the Indian Educational Service or 
when schemes were proposed involving large expenditure, thot 
a provincial government required ~ the authority _ of the 
Government of India. The efieet of the “ provincialisation ” 
introduced by the Reforms has been chiefly financial. While 
the finances of India were centralised it was possible for the 
Government of India to encourage advance on the lines which 
it favoured by grants for particular objects from its surplus 
revenues. With the provincialisation of financial control 
the influence so exercised by the Government of India has 
ceased. 

41. But the provincialisation of education has not deprived 
the Government of India of aU its educational functions. It 
still remains directly and financially responsible for education ' 
in certain minor Administrations such as Ajmer, Coorg and 
the North-West Eroptier Province. These little provinces 
have a total population of about four millions and vary in 
educational importance from penal settlements like the Anda- 
mans to civilised centres such as Delhi. The Government of 
India further manages a few institutions of a special type such 
as Chiefs’ Colleges, Three umvefsities, the Benares Hindu 
Dniversity, the Aligarh Muslim Dniversity and the Delhi 
Dniversity are “ central ” subjects under the Government of 
India and the Governor General is Rector or Visitor of six 
other universities in British India, in which capacity he 
possesses the right of visitation. His sanction rs required 
tor the recognition of the equivalence of degrees and of 
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exaiuinaiioiis qualifying for admission to llio Dacca, 

Lncknou’, Eangoon, Delhi, Donnies Uindn and Aligarh 
Muslim universities. Tii addition all legislation for the in- 
corporation of new universities and ^for a period of five years) 
for tlie Calcutta ITniveisilj- is subject to legislation by tbo 
Central Legislature. Tin's reservation is due in part to tbo 
importance of sucb lcgi.slation, in part to tbe tact tbal a 
university area maj’ exceed tbe limits of tbe province in wbicb 
tbe university is situated. Tbe Calcutta University, for 
example, controls colleges and bigbor education in Assam 
as well as in Bengal, while tbo area under the Allahabad 
University ineliidos tbe Central Provineos, Central India and 
Dajputana. 

<12. In order to assist tbo Governor General in the exercise riio Central 
of liis function.s as visitor and to give advice on questions of \fi'i‘!ory 
educational policy and practice referred to it either by tbe • 
Government of India or provincial governments, a Central 
Advisory Board of Education was established Ity the Govern- 
ment of India in 1021. Tbe Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India is chairman of the Board which 
includes two Yicc-Cbaneollors of Indian universities, two 
principals of colleges under private management, four Direc- 
tors of Public Instrnclion and four non-oflirinls interested, but 
not immediately engaged, in ednealion. Tbe inombors of the 
Board at tbe time of ils first meeting in February' 1921 wore : — 

(be Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 

Mr. P. .1. Hartog, C.I.E., Yicc-Chancellor of tbe Dacca 
University, Tbe Jlon’ble Sir Ciiimanlal ITnrilnl Relnlvad, ICl., 
Yiee-Clianccllor of tbe Bombaj' University, tlie Hevd. E. M. 

Macpbail, O.B.E., Principal, Christian College, Madras, 
klr. AV. B. Palwardban, Principal, Fergnsson College, Poona, 

Itfr. .1. G. Covornton, C.T.E., Director of Public Instruction, 

Bomb.ay, ilv. (now Sir) C. F. dc la Fosse, C.I.F,., Director of 
Public Tnslruclion, Uniled Provinces, kfr. G. Anders.m, 

O.I.E., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, Mr. A. I. 

Maybew, O.I.E.. Director of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces. Tlie Uon’blc Mr. Srinivasa Saslri Avargal, 

Member of tlic Conneil of Slate, the Uon’blc Sir Suvendranatb 
Banerjoa, Jlinister for Local Self-Government^ Bengal Presi- 
deneyj tbo Ilon’blc Mian Fazl-i-Unssain, Jfini.sler for Ednea- 
tion,’ I’linjnb. and Dr. Zia-nd-Din Abinad, C.I.E., Principal, 

M. A. f). College, Aligarh. 

'13. Tbe Board bold four meetings during tbo period under 
review and considered and offered advice on a number of 
imporiant questions including voenlional education, the 
standardisation of examinations and the introduction of ^menial 
intelligence tests in India. The Burc.ni of Education, of The Bureau 
-which the Educational Commissioner is in charge, acted as of RJneafion. 

o 
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the secretariat of the Board, It also supplied infonnation. 
on educational subjects to a number of enquirers resident in 
India and abroad and published a variety of leports and 
pamphlets,* including an annual narrative of the ‘progress of 
education in India and two volumes of selections from the 
early records of education under British rule. 

44. It is probable that the need for such central agencies 
as the Central Advisory Board and the Bureau of Education, 
able to collate for the benefit of the provinces educational 
experience derived from the whole of India, will be more 
fully realised when the intense feeling of provincial 
independence, which was engendered by the reforms, has 
abated. The following passage from the Punjab report shows 
that this need is already felt; — "One of the main objects 
of the Beforms was the substitution of the direct and personal 
control of the Minister (who is responsible to the Legislative 
Council) for the distant and official control hitherto exercised 
by the Government of India. The change has been beneficial, 
except in one respect. There is a growing danger of an 
exaggerated form of provincialism in education which, if not 
checked at the outset, may have disastrous results. No Indian 
province can live unto itself. Universities of the modern 
type transcend provincial limits. Indian scholars, proceed- 
ing overseas, carry with them the reputation of India in the 
world of learning. There is also a danger of a serious and 
extravagant overlapping between the several provinces, especi- 
ally in the region of higher education. There are also a 
numher_ of vexed questions on which an all-India and not a 
provincial solution rs sought. On all suoh questions a decision 
by a single province may gravely emharrass other provinces. 
The’ question also arises whether- India is tending in the 
directron of the United Slates of America or of the Disunited 
States of Europe. The development (or not) of an Indian 
polrcy of education will have much to do with the answer 
to this momentous question. There is thus a grave need for 
some central body which can discuss matters without inter- 
fering unduly irith the autonomy of the provinces. To some 
extent this need has been met by the Central Advisory Board 
to the Government of India.”‘ Similar views are expressed 
in the Assam report;— “With the transfer of educational 
control from the central to the local government, education in 
the province tended to lose the advantage which it drew from 
the submission of its larger schemes to an authority command- 
ing a wider outlook. Suoh benefits however as accrued from 
the relationship have been preserved for the provinces*'by the 
constitution of a central advisory board under the charge of 

* Sae Bit ot tlia end ol lie present Tolumc. 

•Punjab, p. jE. 
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the Sducatioiial Coininissioucr with the Government of India. 

The proceedings of the board have hitherto been stimulating 
and helpful. They keep the department in touch with effort 
and success in other provinces and may serve to coiTeot the 
natural tendency of a small province in isolation from its 
neiglibours to pass from the provincial to the parochial and 
respond loo readily to local impulses."® 

45. The " transfer” of Indian education introduced a more/c) The 
significant change. Indian education has by the Govern- ” 
incnt of India Act been entrusted in each province to 
chaige of a ^Minister I'csponsiblo to the provincial legislative 
council, of which ho is himself an elected member. It is thus 
placed directly under popular control. No single Minis- 
ter in any province has been made responsible for all forms 
of education. European education in the first place was 
excepted by the Government of India Act and left in charge 
of a ])rovincial " Member of Council ”, whoso tenure of office 
is not deiieudent on the .support of the legislature. 

Again, certain forms of technical education have been trans- 
ferred to technical departments and fall under the control 
of the ministers in charge of those dcparlments ; thus engi- 
neering education has been placed in several pi’ovinces under 
the Minister for Public Works. Even general education has 
not in all provinces been left intact: in the United Provinces 
primary education has boon placed under the Minister for 
Local Self-Government. 

4G. It is thus possible to find in a single province European Distribution 
education, secondary education, priniarj’’ eduention and tech- at Educa- 
nicnl education each in the charge of it different member 
the local Government, while university education is _ more 
directly controlled by the Governor of the province in bis 
capacitj- ns Chancellor of the local University. The wisdom 
of such' n division of control was criticised in anticipation by 
the Calcutta University Commission. Dealing with a 
suggestion that the Agricultural and Commercial Departments 
should continue to act independently until they had further 
developed and should then put their educational efforts under 
the Eduention Department they write: — “One is^ inclined 
to ask whether the suggestion that, in the war against igno- 
rance, the advance of the agriculturists and the conimcrcialists 
sboiild take place independentlj' of the icst, and there should 
be no headquarters organisation until they have obtained 
success is not a little like a suggestion in the militaiy sphere 
that the artilleiy and the cavalry should each fight independ- 
ently of the infantry, and that no general staff should bo 
appointed until they were victorious. -They never would be 


* Atiam, p. 16. 
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victorious ; because a general staff and a plan of campaign are 
■ tbe firat indispensable retiuisites of success in tie ivar against 
ignorance as in other forms of ivarfare.”® 

47. Although the administration of education in the pro- 
vinces is governed only by departmental codes and regulations 
and very little by legislation, yet the provincial legislatures 
under the reforms exercise a very real control over educational 
policy. In the first place, education being a transferred sub- 
ject the education estimates are subject to the annual vote of 
the council. The occasion of the budget debate on these esti- 
mates is usually taken by members for an expression of their 
vieTTs on the educational policy of the government. These 
opinions are further expressed in the form of resolutions on 
educational questions, which, if passed by a majority in the 
council, possess the force of strong recommendations to gov- 
ernment to take particular action in certain matters. Marked 
interest has been shown by the new councils in education; 
and though the questions asked have generally been of local 
and personal interest, the resolutions have shown the import- 
ance which the new legislators attach to this subject. 
The new council in Bihar and Orissa, to give one in- 
stance, had during the first year of its existence discussed 
no less than seventeen resolutions on educational topics as the 
result of which committees have been appointed to consider 
the whole question of secondary and primary education in 
that province. ^ Elsewhere resolutions were passed with the 
object pf providing more funds for primary education, of 
furthering vocational and technical education, of reserving a 
proportion of the places in (^venimenl institutions for mem- 
bers of particular communities and of removing the age res- 
triction for matriculation. 

_ In the central legislature resolutions in favour of extend- 
ing the benefits of Rhodes scholarships to India and recom- 
mending the creation by the Government of India of addi- 
tional scholarships for foreign study have been passed. 

48. The taunsfer of education took place at a time not only 
or considerable financial stress hut also of disturbance in the 
educational world. The first task of the new authorities was 
0 defend the Mucational system from the attacks of political 
, . “ By the close of the period under review the 

P'^ssed and it was possible for them to con- 
1 ^ development of provincial educational policies which, 

has he fully realised when the financial horizon 


p. 243. 


^alcntU University Commission Heporl, Vol. Ill, Chapter XXVHI, 
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49. The position of ilio Director of Public Iiislruction TUo'Dircctc 
under the Reforms has so far boon altered that he is no longer under the 
responsible for the defence of the educational policy of 
GoYcrnmciii in the local council, of u'hich he is not indeed 
in all cases a nieniber. ITe remains as Iho administrative 
head of the department and technical adviser to the Minister. 

In the Punjab he has also been entrusted with the duties 
of Secretary for Education to Government; the considerable 
economy thus elYccted in the number of secretariat officers and 
clerks has enabled the office of the Director to bo strcnglheucd 
by the appointment of expert officers dealing with dilfejont 
branches of education. A similar arrangement has recently 
been introduced in the Central Piovincos. “ The most direct 
and the most ininiediaie clTcct of the Reforms has been the 
strengthening of the contact between the Depaitmcnt and 
public opinion. This has been brought about, directly, by 
the responsibility of the Department to the Minister who i-. 
himself responsil'do to the Legislative Council; and indirectly, 
by the knowledge within the Department that every request 
for a grant and evciy development of educational policy may, 
some time or other, be subjected to vigilant scrutiny by the 
Council.’” 


The Educational Services. 

50. For the adminislTatioii of education the Department 
of Public, Instruction is immediatelv responsible. The per- 
sonnel of the Department consists of members of the Indian 
Educational Service, the Provincial Educational Service and 
the subordinate services. The whole character of the Indian 
Educational Service was altered in December 1919 as a result 
of tlie report of the Royal Commission on the Public Pcryicefi. 
It wa*: originallv intended that the Indian Educational 
Service and the Provincial Educational Service should be equal 
in .‘•tatup, Ibc former locruitcd in England by the Secretary 
of State and the latter reeniited in India by local Govern- 
ment-:. The pay of the former setwico was on a time-scale 
rising from Rs.' riOO to Rs. 1,000 per mensem with a few 
allowances for senior officers or attached to special po-=ts. 
TIic constitution and pay of the Provincial Educational 
Service differred in differont pros-inccs, but it was ordinarily 
a small service eonlaiiiing posts of various giades from Rs. 200 
to Rs. GOO. The difi’erenee in pav between the two services 
was intended to mark the difference in domicile of the 
European and Indian recruits. In the course of time the 
Indian Educational Sciwice had come to be regarded ns the 
superior .«ers'ico; so much so that a few persons of Indian 


* Punjnb. p. 10. 
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>1“ riii)om:s.s or i.i)uca'ixok is i.vdia. 

(loiuirilo litul nclimlly licon a|i])oitt(i>(l {o it. Tti tli(* (■clicinc ot 
rC'orgiiiii‘ation ofToriod in ]!Ut)Jliis uhiinpc in Dip nOnliiiTiB 
of flip twn Bpn’ipM wns ilpfinitrly rerojfnisod. TJu' Iitdian 
I'idupalional Rpitipo was oonnliltiti-d ilii* M-iitnr odupaDonnl 
(iprvlao in India, and, in nepordancp v.dlli llie arcoplod policy 
of incicftcinp llip nn'-Mpiation of IndifiiiB in Dip hiplier janks 
of tlip ndnnnislration, it was docidod that now rcpiiiilmcnt 
should hp dirpclod lownids fho pijunli'iiDnn of Dm niiriilipr of 
Kuroppnns and Indians in Diis sciviro. In order to acrploroto 
Die uttninuionl of this objort a .T! per foiil. itmiwo in Die 
nninlipr of rio'-ls in Dio Indian Jidiiratimnl Sernop was at 
niu’c iiiiido liv the traii'-fpr from Dip Provincial Kdiirafional 
Dervlcp of all tliosp posts wlilfli, but for Dip fiction of the 
pijnnlity of the two spivirps, would, by tlmir nature, have 
lippii ineltided in the senior spi-viee. The Dnn-fer of the'o 
posts was ill the majority of eases arcoiniinnied by flip transfer 
of their iiu innhents. Appointments to liio Indian Kdueafinnal 
fserviee nie still made bv fbo Soerelaey of State but recruit- 
nienl is no lonper confined to linpland, Xoniiiintions of Indian 
candidates are made by local (toveriimciils on Die ndvieo of 
local selection committees and of Kuropeiin rnndidatos bv the 
Secretary of State after seleelion in I'mpinnd. The iniljalirc 
in either ca«o rests with the local Government, whirli makes 
its recnnrmondntions either for local or for European reeruil- 
menl when it reports a vacancy in the service or asks sanction 
for the creation of a now post. * Hut the final power of appoint- 
ment is A'csfed in Die Secretary of State. The elTect of these 
changes is shomr in the statement on the next page. 
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61. The large pei’centage of vacancies in the service calls 
for some explanation. It is due in part to difficulties of 
recruitment but even more to the reluctance of local Goveni- 
menls to fill vacancies in the service. It is unnecessary to 
explain the reasons ndiich liave made it difficult to obtain 
reci'uits in England to the Indian Educational Service; the 
same causes have affected recruitment to the other Imperial 
services. The reluctance of local Governments to fill vacan- 
cies in the service arises from motives of economy to under- 
stand which the financial effect of the reorganisation must be 
explained. 

52. llTien the Indian Educotional Service was reorganised 
in 1919, the opportunity was taken to revise the scale of pay 
of the service in the light of the changed' economic conditions- 
after the war and in view of the difficulty which had been 
experienced before the war in obtaining recruits in England^ 
The new scale of pay is from Bs. 400 to Es. 1,250 per mensem 
with an overseas allowance rising from Es. 150 to Es. 260 
per mensem for European recruits, and with two selection 
grades for a limited number of officers — one from Es. 1,250' 
to Es. 1,500, and the othw from Es. 1,600 to Es. 1,760, 
small special allowances being attached to particular posts. 
Eecruits over 25 years of age, selected for their special quali- 
fications and experience, are brought in on the rate of pay 
which they would have reached had they Joined the servipe- 
at the age of 25. .At the same time the Provincial Educational 
Services, which are now named after the provinces, the Bengal 
Educational Service, the Bombay Educational Service and so 
forth, were placed on time-scales of pay ranging hetweeu 
Es. 250 and Es. 800. 

53. In order to carry out the new policy of “ Indianisa- 
tion ” a considerable nnmber of the vacancies in the Indian 
Educational Service must now be fiUed^by Indians. Faced in- 
all cases with financial stringency, in several oases with budget 
deficits, local Governmpnts have not unnaturally been un- 
willing to offer to Indian reoraits the higher rates of pay 
attached to the Indian Educational Service when they have 
found that the most competent men available on the spot are 
prepared to accept the pay of the provincial service. This, 
fact has been brought out in the reports of more than one 
local "retrenchment committee." It must be remembered' 
that even a graduate of an Indian university after professional 
training at a normal college is considered to he well paid 
if he enters q Government Mgh tchool on a salary of Es. 100- 
per mensem. In the present state of education in India 
European qualifications, which term is held to include edu- 
cation at an English, American or continental university, add 
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enormously to tlie market value of tlie Indian recruit; but 
the difference between the pay of the graduate teacher on 
Es. 100 to Es. 300 per mensem and the member of the Indian 
Educational Seiwice, whether professor or inspector, on Es. 400 
to Es. l',250 per mensem appears even so to be dispropoitionate. 
The whole question of the superior services in India is to be 
considei’ed,by a Eoyal Commission this autumn. 


54. The pay of the subordinate services was also revised in The Subor-" 
all provinces in order to meet the increased cost of living. In dmate _ 
Bengal the graded system gave place to a time-scale in the 
teaching and inspecting branches with effect from the 1st 
September 1921 and the rates of pay sanctioned vary from 
Es. 35 to Es. 450. It has also been decided to introduce a 
time-scale of pay for the ministei’ial and miscellaneous 
branches. In the United Provinces the pay of deputy and 
sub-deputy inspectors came twice under revision (in 1918 and 
1921) and ranges from Es. 150 to Es. 250 and Es. 100 to 
Es. 140 respectively. A bonus of a month’s pay was also 
granted on the occasion of the second revision. The revised 
rates of pay for the teaching staff are shown in paragraph 141. 

The reorganisation scheme in Bihar and Orissa sanctioned 
from 1st April 1920, divided the service into six branches 
and two divisions, the pay of the upper division being 
Es. 160 — 15/2—240, and the lower Es. GO — 6/2 — 120 fo" 
men and Es. 100 — 5/2 — 140 for women. Members who were 
in either division of the service before it was reorganised 
have been given the option of remaining in the gprades so long 
as they continue in that division; and at the same time the 
pay of the grades has been raised. This breaking up of the 
service has made for convenience and prevents the creation 
of posts in one branch of the service from affecting the pros- 
pects of members in another branch. A like consideration 
led to the separation of the Subordinate Educational Service 
in the Punjab into two branches, the one, which contains 
the English masterships in Government secondary schools and 
the junior inspecting posts, has grades cf appointment ranging 
in value from Es. 55 to Es. 250 : the other, containing the 
classical and vernacular teacherships in secondary schools, 
ranges from Es. 55 to Es. 190. The reorganisation of the 
Subordinate Educational Service in Assam on a time-scale 
basis with a minimum of Es. 60 and a maximum of Es. 350 
has not given satisfaction ; and the question of further improv- 
ing the pay of the service has been the subject of a number of 
resolutions in the local legislative council. Want of funds 
is one of the main difficulties in granting higher terms. The 
pay of the lower subordinate educational sei-vice was also 
revised. Owing to great economic distress in the Forth-West 
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Frontier Province tlie scale of paj' of the subordinate educa- 
tional service was revised no less than three times during the 
quinquennium under review. The minimum rate is now 
Its. 50 and the maximum is Ps. 240. 


EAvcational Institviions. 


Institntioas 
manaced by 
Govommcnt. 
(o) Profos. 
sional 
collogOB. 


55. There is only a limited number of educational institu- 
tions under the direct management of Government. It in- 
cludes the majority of the professional colleges, which teach 
medicine, agriculture, engineering, etc. These colleges are 
administered by the technical departments concerned, e.g., 
the Medical and Agricultural Departments, and the senior 
posts in the colleges are filled by members of the technical 
services. In view of the high cost of constructing, equipping 
and staffing such institutions, if the qualifications of the ex- 
students are to receive general recognition (if, for example, 
the degrees of the medical colleges ore to be recognised by the 
British Medical Council), thei-e is every likelihood that pro- 
fessional education will, for many years to come, remain 
almost entirely in Government hands. 


<i) AtU 
Colleges and 
Seoondary 
Sohools. 


(e) Primary 
Sohools. 


56. There are a few Arts colleges and a fairly large num- 
ber of secondary sohools directly under Government. These 
colleges and schools are maintained either as model institu- 
tions, to . set a standard for private institutions in the 
neighbourhood, _ or to^ meet the needs of baclnvard localities 
where private initiative cannot be relied upon. There are 
centres in rural districts, for example the sub-divisional head- 
quarters in Assam, where there is a fairly large demand for 
secondary education but not a sufficient number of well-to-do 
residents to found a private school for the benefit of the coun- 
tryside. It is particularly in such centres, that the help of 
Government is needed. If it is not forthcoming, then the 
responsibilily for meeting the demand for secondary educa- 
tion is forced upon local bodies, whose resources are not ade- 
quate to meet the claims of vernacular education, which is 
their proper charge. Primary education is provided by local 
bodies, either directly by means of Board schools or indireetty 
by grants to aided primary schools. The Government primary 
sohools included in the following table are, with few excep- 
tions, special schools attached to training instiluiions or schools 
in backward areas where local authorities have not yet been 
constituted, such as the hill tracts of Assam ; — 
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InstituHons classified, according to management, 1921 - 22 . Management 


Type of Institution. 

PoDLICLY-MAKAOim 

InSTITUTlOlfS. 

PlWVATntY-M ISA OED 
ISSTITOTIOSS. 

oi institn 
tions. 

Total 

Institu- 

tions, 

Govern- 

ment. 

Board, 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Arts Colleges 

44 

3 

07 ' 

23 

1C7 

Professional Colleges . 

47 

a. 

8 ‘ 

9 

64 

Secondary Schools 

642 

2,392 

4,711 

1,342 

8,087 

Primary Schools 

1,789 

50,314 

93,687 . 

14,380 

160,070 

Training Schools 

433 

483 

151 

6 

1,072 

Special Schools . . 

1G7 

CO 

2,114 1 

598 

2,939 

Total 

3,022 

63,262 

100,668 1 

16,357 

173,299 



Unrecognised Schools . 

34,807 



GRAND TOTAL 

208,106 


5T. The direct administration of educational institutions Direct 
by Government is strictly limited, and this limitation is inSovemment 
accordance -with the accepted policy of the Government of 
India which is thus justified in the resolution of 1913: — "It 
is dictated not by any belief in the inherent superiority of 
private over State management but by preference for an estab- 
lished system and, above all, by the necessity of concentrating 
the direct energies of the State and bulk of its available 
resources upon the improvement and expansion of elementary 
education. The policy may be summarised as the encourage- 
ment of privately managed schools under suitable bodies main- 
tained in efiiciency by government inspection, recognition and 
control and by the aid of government funds.”® 

68. Control over the standard of education provided in Control Tiy 
colleges and secondary schools under private management isGovemment 
exercised by local Governments and universities, usually^ 
ing conjointly and sometimes through the agency of adjoint private 
board. This control is effected by means of " recognition ”, 
reinforced by grant-in-aid. 


‘ Indian Edncational 1Q13, p. 17. 
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Department the power of recognition naturally vests in the 
Department. 

61. Inspection is the essential preliminary to recognition. 

Colleges seeking new affiliation or extended affiliation in any 
particular subject are usually visited by a board of inspection 
appointed by the university. The only inspecting agency 
available to visit high schools is that of the Education Depart- 
ment. Thus the influence exercised by Government over 
secondary schools by means of inspection is, except where the 
universitj’ rejects the advice of the department, very great. 

62. But the standard of efiUciency required for recognition (6) By 

is a minimum standard and it is rare that recognition once srants-in-oid 
accorded is withdrawn. A more potent influence for the 
betterment of secondary education is the system of grant-in- 
aid. Of the recognised secondary schools in India under 
private management 4,711 are in receipt of aid from public 
funds. The amount of grant given to each class of school 
varies in accordance with the financial circumstances of the 
province and the system adopted for assessment. This subject 
will be dealt with more fully in the chapter on secondary edu- 
cation and is treated at length in Occasional Eeport No. 12 
issued by the Bureau of Education. The essential facts are 
that the majority of aided schools are dependent entirely 
upon grants-in-aid and fees for their maintenance, and that 
consequently a judicious use of grants enables Government to 
insist upon the employment or qualified teachers in aided 
schools, on the payment of adequate salaries, on the provision 
of proper accommodation and even on the maintenance of a 
certain standard of efficiency in the teaching. 

63. Local Governments therefore control education directly inspectors, 
in the case of a small number of Government institutions and 
indirectly by means of recognition and grant-in-aid in the case 

of other institutions. The chief agent employed by Govern- 
ment is the inspector. The importance of the duties of 
supervision and control carried out by the inspector has led 
to a popular misconception of "this officer as one employed 
solely to enforce departmental regulations. “ This is very 
far from the truth. In actual fact he often is, and he always 
should be, the counsellor and friend of school managers, local 
bodies and teachers. Instances could he quoted of districts 
and divisions where during the past quinquennium schools 
have been improved beyond recognition in methods, organisa- 
tion and equipment through the individual stimulus of 
inspecting officers.”' 


* TTnited Provinces, p. I8. 
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Ins^octrcescj, 


Inspecting staff {men), 1981-22. 


Prolnec. 

Inspector. 

Asdistani 

Inspcetora. 

UoputT 

or 

District 

Inspectors 

Suh- 

InspKtois 

Special 

InspeCtcrS 

and 

SupnvN 

sors. 

Total 

Uadras 

16 

17 

.. 

to) 103 

225 

1S3 

Domlnir 

S 


37 

1« 

-r. 

ISO 

Bengal 

16 

3 

(i)8g 

(0)293 


101 

United rrovineca . 

15 

10 

SB 

(duos 

4 

282 

runjab 

7 

11 

SO 

(0)64 


112 

Burmn . « 

9 

0 

83 

06 

.. 

160 

mini and Oilssa . 

G 

.. 

32 

275 

(0)83 

3J0 

Central Provinces and 

7 

7 

OS 

41 


82 

jUsam 

« 

& 

£1 


67 

Bortli-Wcst Pfontici 
rro\ lAce. 

A 


5 

0 


13 

Coorg . 

(Dl 



1 

•• 

• 

Delhi . 

1 Wi 


1 

(2)1 

•• 


AJmcr-Mcnrara , 

\ •• 

1 

1 

, * 

- j 

Baluchistan . 

1 

•• 

.. 

•• 

.. 

1 

Dangaloro , 

</) 


• • 

1 


I 

India 

OD 

30 

427 

1,283 

252 

2,113 


(d) Sub-AB3iataot Inspectora 

(b) Including 01 Sul)’jDiM3ionM)[ii9pcctors. ,, ^ 

(e) Including 27 Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting IdnulTb. 

(dl Sab-Deputy Inspectors. 

i«) Including 17 Inspicting ^bvalTis. 

(/) Tlicre Is one Inspector for botb Coorg and Dangnioio. 

Qj\ Assistant Dutrict Inspcctoxs. 

(4) llicro Is ono Superintendent ol Sducatlon lor JDelM dnd Ajmer’^tricara. 

64. Special mention mnet be made of the officers employed 
on the inspection of girls’ schools. The following statement 
shows their number ; — 


Inspecting staff {women), 1921-22. 


Province. 


Inspeo- 

tresses. 

Assistant 

Inspeo- 

trcsscs. 

Total. 

Madras 

e 

6 

. 21 

26 

Bombay 


4 

, , 

4 

Bcnml 


2 

12 

14 

XInited Provinces 


12 

, , 

12 

Fnnjab 


0 

3 

g 

Bnrma 



1 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 


2 

(o)0 

8 

Contra) Provinces and Borar 


l> 

4 

C 

Assam 


1 

1 

2 ' 

North-West Frontier Province . 


1 

.. 

1 

Delhi 


1 


1 

India 

• 

30 

48 

84 


(a) Including one Lady Superintendent of Atus (Ulnbammodan Indy tea chore).. 
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Of these 18 are in the Indian Educational Service and 42 
in the Provincial Educational Service. The pay of the 
■women's branch of the Indian Educational Service -was revised 
in 1919. It is impossible in this case to insist on the re- 
cruitment of Indians to the senior service since Indian ladies 
are very rarely forthcoming for such employment. The work 
of an inspectress is beset with peculiar difficulties. The area 
under her charge is usually much larger than that entrusted 
to an inspector: the inconveniences of travel are enor- 
.mously enhanced in the case of a lady travelling by herself. 

Tet the teachers in girls’ schools need constant help and en- 
co'uragement. “ Theoretically it would be a great adv'antage 
to have more district inspectresses but in practice it is almost 
impossible to secure women of the right 'type, to provide suil> 
able conveyance, accommoda'tion and protection.”^ For this 
reason with few exceptions the ladies employed on such 
work by the department are Europeans, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian Christians ; even so their number is quite inadequate 
if they are to fulfil one of their most important duties and act 
as missionaries in the cause of female education. In practice 
many girls’ schools have to be visited by district inspectors 
an arrangement which does not conduce to their popularitj’. 

65. Subject to the general powers of supervision and re- Bodies, 
cognition exercised by the local Government, the administra- 
tion of many of the educational institutions in every province 

is in the hands of local bodies, i.e., municipalities and district 
(or rural) boards. The legislation governing the educational 
functions of local bodies was described in the last quinquennial 
review. To this legislation has been added^ during the last 
five years the primary education Acts of which a description 
is given in paragraphs 190/, The main object of all these 
acts was to empower local bodies to introduce compulsory edu- 
cation. They have not, with the exception of the Madras Act, 
made any alteration in the system by which education is 
administered by local bodies. 

66. In Burma eight divisional educational boards were new Bodies, 
created in 1917. They will disappear in 1923. “On 

whole the boards have served their purpose well but the * 
experiment might have been more successful bad a greater 
measure of power been entnisted to the boards from the first, 
and had there existed a better vmderstanding on both sides_ of 
the distribution of responsibilities between the local education 
authorities on the one hand and the officers of the Government 
Education Department on the other.”' By the Burma Rural 
Self-Government Act of 1921 district or joint school boards 


'XTaited Provinces, p. 17. 
* Bnrma, p. 89. . 
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bodies on the understanding that tlie local fvirids so saved 
should be devoted to primary education. In spite of the very 
•decided recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission, 
■which were endorsed by the Government of India in a circular 
letter of 1916, this question of the drities of local bodies in 
respect of secondary education is in some provinces not satis- 
factorily settled. It would be of greater importance were it 
not that the limitations of local finance do not permit local 
bodies to go so far in the direction of providing secondary 
schools as some of them would wish. 


68. But, as I have said, the chief concern of local bodies is Local Bo^cs 
elementary education. This they provide either directly “O'* 
through the medium of schools under their own management ^ 
or indirectly by grants-in-aid to schools under private manage- 
ment. The policies adopted by different provinces differ 
widely according as they rely on public or private manage- 
ment. This divergency dates back to the beginnings of verna- 
cular education in this country, when Madras, for example, 
adopted the system of grant-in-aid for financing primary edu- 
cation while the Punjab and the North-West Provinces (now 
the United Provinces) developed a system of Government or 
local board schools. The Government of India in its resolu- 
tion on Indian educational policy issued in 1913 recommended 
that the extension of primary education should be carried out 
through the medium of board schools. The board school is, 
as a rule, unquestionably more efiicient than the aided school . 

It possesses stability and can draw on the funds of the board 
for its material requirements j the teacher is subject to direct 
control and can be transferred if he is unpopular or inefficient. 

On the other hand aided schools, the lower standard of 
efficiency being conceded, make smaller demands on public 
funds and may serve a useful purpose as pioneers in backward 
areas. Many of them are in the first instance religious insti- 
tutions. 


.69. Although the administration of elementary education Progtammos 
is in the hands of local bodies, the initiative for any concerted « '-Minnsion. 
attack upon illiteracv must, largely for financial reasons, come 
from Government. The past quinquennium has been remark- 
able for the initiation by several local Governments of detailed 
programmes of educational expansion in rural areas. Of these 
an account will be given in the chapter on priinary education. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that any effective advance 
can be achieved only if local .Governments and local- bodies 
co-operate to carry out 'definite schemes framed after due con- 
sideration of the educational needs of the province as a whole 
and the particular needs and resources of each disti-iot. it 
is not favourable to economy that any local education authority 


n 
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should conduct its business ‘from hand to mouth’ and. 
embark on particular improvements without considering what- 
they will lend to, whnt other improvements are required, and 
what should he the order of priority. The preparation of 
'•chemes embodying a policy for gradual execution will enable 
local authorities and their constituents to see what is in. front 
of them and Government’s consideration of specific proposals 
for giving effect to the authority's policy, when financial cir- 
cumstances permit (observing a duo order of priority ns he- 
tween different parts or items of the scheme), n’iH be greatly 
facilitated.” The foregoing passage which is quotwl from 
the last report of the English Hoard of Education (with only 
tl\o substitution of “Government” for tbe “Hoard of Ed»i- 
calion ”) is as applicable to India as to England. 

Finandftl 70. The adoption of these provincial programmes of cxpnn- 

Kolationsot (.jon hrouglit about certain changes in the financial rcla- 
tions of Government to local bodies. Hitherto in theory grants- 

Bodies. fi'om provincial rcvomica were made proportionate to the pro- 
vision mode hy local bodie.s from their own resources. But 
when local Gevenmeuts prepared acbemea invelviug large 
and continuous o.xpendituro spread over several years, they 
wore at once brought face to face with the fact that, if advance 
wore to bo restricted by the pace at which boards could find 
additional funds for otfucation, the rate of progress would be- 
indefinitely retarded. They adopted different plans to over- 
come this ditficulty. In the United Provincos all attempt at 
balancing provincial and local expenditure was temporarily 
abandoned and the local Government undertook to meet in 
three years tbe full cost of its scheme for tbe spread and im- 
provement of vernacular education. On tbe same principle 
the grants given in some provinces, c.y., Assam, for tbe im- 
provement of tlio pay of primary teachers were not made con- 
tingent on any pro rata increase in the* expenditure from local 
funds. In tbe Punjab, the financial position of each board, 
its immediate and potential resources were taken into consi- 
deration and the cost of executing so much of the programme 
of expansion as could be carried out in five years was then 
divided between local and provincial revenues in . such a way 
that no board should bo liable to spend in any one year on 
education more than 26 per cent, of its net revenues. The 
responsibilily assumed by Government under this scheme of 
distribution varied from 50 pet cent, to 100 per cent, of the- 
amount of tbe new expenditure required. A contract was then 
entered into between Government and each board, under 'which 
both parties accepted liability for theiv own^sbare of tbe esti- 
mated expenditure. In Bihat and Orissa this thorny question 
of the relative responsibilities of Government and local boarde 
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for the finance of vernacular education has been referred for 
decision to a special committee. The question was considered 
by the Central Advisojy Board of Education which made the 
following recommendations : — 

“ (1) That Government should by legislation, if necessary, 
take measures to ensure a minimum expenditure on 
elementary education in each local area ; that 
this minimum and the portion thereof to be met 
respectively from provincial and local funds should 
be determined by Government after careful con- 
sideration of the financial and educational needs 
and circumstances of each area and the claims of 
local services other than education. 

N.B . — It vas recognised that in some areas, particnlarly in Sladras, 
a substantial portion of this minimum expenditure not met by Gov- 
ernment would actually be met from private funds, but local bodies 
should bo hold responsible by Government for seeing that the portion 
not met by Government was actually forthcoming from whatever sonrce. 

(2) That additional expenditure on elementary education 
' above this minimum by local bodies should be en- 
couraged by proportionate grants from Government 
and for the purpose of calculating this proportion 
the districts should be graded according to their 
needs and means. 

(3) That local bodies should be encouraged to develop the 

higher stages of elementary education and to retain 
pupils throughout the full course by higher rates of 
grants in respect of expenditure on these higher 
stages.” 

71. For administrative purposes, such as the appointment The Deputy 
and transfer of board school teachers and the assessment 
grants to aided schools, the district board makes free use of^outive** 
the services of the deputy or district inspector. This official officer to 
of the Education Department has thus a dual and often a verylo®®* bodies, 
difficult position to fill. He is responsible to the district board 
for the management and control of the schools under its charge 
and to the Education Department for the inspection of these 
schools, for their educational efficiency and for furthering to 
the best of his ability the general educational policy of Gov- 
ernment. The importance of his position has been recognised 
in some provinces, e.g., Bengal and the Punjab, by the promo- 
tion of this class' of officer to the Provincial Educational 
Service. 

Under the district inspector are the assistant dis- 
trict or sub-inspeotors. Doubt is expressed by some Directors 
whether the present type of graduate assistant district inspec- 
tor, to whom the immediate supervision of the work of primary 

d2 
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ticliool'! is onlrustcd, is quite tlio best type of mnn for tho 
purpose. TTis long nlisouco from the villngo priinaiy school, 
supposing that he over nttonded one, ond the very diifeicnl 
cduentioiiiil ntino-sphero srith which he liti.s hecn surrounded 
in high school and college make him too often an unsympalhc- 
lio and unhelpful advisor to the Inimhlc and ill-educated vil- 
lage teacher. On the other hand the old ly'pe of suh-inspcclor 
lacked np-to-dalo knowledge of methods ol instruction. Both 
Economy nnd the interests of hducotionol ofBciency, suggest the 
employment of n diffeiont class of " helping teacher " with 
qualifications something hetween tho old inspecting pandit 
who knew too littlo and tho ambitious Jp.ung graduate jvho 
knows loo much. 

72. In spite of the increase in the number of Govemment 
secondary schools and hoard primary schools the hulk of the 
.school-going population in India is still in altendnncc at 
institutions under private management. Tn the case of higher 
and secondary education this reliance on privnte initiative is. 
ns has hecn explained, tho aecepind polie.y. In tho case of 
primary education it is moro often the result of financial neces- 
sity. The aided primary school, the accnmmodntion for wliich 
must he found by the teaehor, and the running charges of 
which njc largely met from foes, is naturally a much chctipcr 
article than the lioard school. So far ns its resources permit, 
Govornincnl, either directly or through contributions to local 
bodies, nttcnipts to maintain a certain standard of efficiency in 
schools of each class. It is faced perpetually hr the problem 
of deciding between the conflicting claims of quality and quan- 
tity : that is to say, it has to balance the advantages of raising 
grants to aided snliools in order to improve their cfrioioncy or 
of spending such additional funds ns may be available on 
bringing now schools on the aided list. For it may safely ho 
said that few unaided schools are so by choice. Tf public fin-' 
ance permitted there are not many schools under private man- 
agement which would not gladly accept assistance from public 
funds. 

73. It is gratifying to find that during the quinquennium 
privnte contrihuU'ons towards education have inr.rensed in 
value from Es. I'!)5 lakhs to Es. 3-08 laldis. There is, ’however, 
ns pointed out in paragraph 137, a certain amount of waste in 
the present distribution of private effort ; ■which results in an 
unnecessary multiplication of schools in certain centres to tbe 
neglect of those more educationally haclcwai’d. Again few 
aided schools possess any permanent endowment. There is 
here a large scope for private generosity. Typical instances of 
such -wise generosity are the bonefnetions of Sir Ganga Earn 
in Lahore and of the Rani Saliibn of Bingn who made on 
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endowment of two laLlis of rupees for tlie improvement of the 
salaries of teachers in the Hewett Kshatriya High School, 

Benares. 

74. Every college, whether managed by Government or by Committees, 
private agencies, must rmder the Act of 1904 have a governing 
body in order to qualify for afSliation. In practice the govern- 
ing bodies of Government colleges rarely function and the con- 
trol is left largely in the hands of the Principal. Committees 
whose functioiis are chiefly advisory are attached to Govern- 
ment schools in some provinces, for example Bengal, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces. These commit- 
tees were being reconstituted and their functions revised in the 
latter two provinces at the close of the quinquennium. Pro- 
prietary schools, which owe their existence to the generosit;) 
or, in the case of those which are run at a profit, to the self- 
interest of private individuals, are not found in any large 
number outside Bengal. Elsewhere aided secondary schools 
are usually founded by societies or associations, often deno- 
minational, and are managed by committees representing the 
original founders. In the United Provinces the managing 
bodies of aided secondary schools are required to register 
themselves under the Societies Registration Act. This is a 
salutary provision ensuring the permanence of the school and 
some continuity in the management. Attempts to extend the 
use of educational committees have not proved very successful. 

In the Central Provinces for example 26 committees of local 
ladies were constituted to encourage female education. 

Though some very good work has been done by individual 
members the new committees have generally proved a failure. 

Yery few educated women are available to serve on them and 
these have as a rule had no experience of committee work. 

“ Rivalry between the members of the committee and the 
diflBculty of preserving amicable relations between them and 
the staffs of the schools have also contributed to their 
failure.”” In the United Provinces viUage school committees 
have been in existence for some years. Accounts of their 
value vary from district to district. The majority prove 
apathetic, some of them prove “harmful by unnecessary in- 
terference;”^® but in the Agra district, where every effort is 
being made to train and encourage them, some of the com- 
mittees are doing excellent work. 

• Central Provinces, p. 63. 

” United Provinces, p. 20. 
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^ It Will be seen tbat tbe number of universities in India 
nas increased during tbe last quinquennium from seven to 
fourteen. Of these twelve are in British India. 

76. The first university in India, that of Calcutta, was The inati- 
founded in 1857 . Between 1857 and 1887 four new universi- of 
ties at Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 

The Universities were' reconstituted by the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904. These five universities were all of the afiBiat- 
ing type. They consisted of groups of colleges, situated 
sometimes several hundred miles apart, bound to each other 
by a legally constituted central organisation, which deter- 
mined the qualifications for admission to the university, pres- 
cribed the courses of study, conducted the examinations pre- 
liminary to the award of degrees and, through the agency of 
the affiliating system and by occasional visits of inspection, 
exercised a mild form of supervision over the work of the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under this system to 
limit the number of institutions affiliated to a university; and 
for thirty years, i.e., from 1887 to 1916, the growing demand 
for university education was met, not by the creation of new 
universities, but by enlarging the size of the constituent 
colleges and increasing their number. By 1917 this system 
of inflation had been carried so far that the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows: — 


Universitv. 

CToUcgPS. 

Ktu dents 

Calcutta . 

• • • « 

. 

o8 

28,018 

Bombay . 

. . . . 

• 

17 

8,001 

Jiladias . 


. 

o3 

10,216 

Punjab . 



24 

6,558 

Allahabad 

■ 


33 

7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion on the 
same lines was no longer possible without a serious loss of 
efficiency, indeed that efficiency was already suffering from 
the excessive demands made on organisations not adapted for 
indefinite expansion. The universities had ceased to be living 
• organisms since many of their constituent members contri- 
buted nothing to the common life of the university of which 
they were a part and, so far from being essential to its exist- 
ence, actually impaired its vitality. They were in some cases 
little more than agglomerations of teaching units, bound to the 
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central institution only by tbeir need for some external esarni* 
nation for their students which diould command public con- 
fidence, f 

76. The Government of India in their resolution of 1913 
recognised these facta. “It is necessary,’’ they said, “to 

nniv^tios, restrict the area over which the affiliating universities have 
control by seeming in the first instance a separate university; 
for each of the leading provinces in India and secondly, to 
create new local teaching and residential universities within 
each of the provinces in harmony with the best modern opi-' 
nion as to the right road to educational efficiency,’’ The 
development of the policy advocated by the Government of 
India on the ground of educational efficiency might have been 
long delayed had this motive not been reinforced by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of local and 
provincial patriotism. To the local patriotism of the peoples- 
of Bihar, Oudh and Burma may priinarily be ascribed the 
foundation of the Universities of Patna, Lucknow and Ban- 
goon. The Universities of Benares and Aligarh represent 
educational movements on the part of the Hindu and Muham- 
madan communities respectively. The University of Dacca 
is the product of both forces, being designed to meet the 
wishes of the people of Eastern Bengal for a local university 
centre and to encourage the higher education of Muhamma- 
dans, who form tho majority of the population of Eastern 
Bengal. 

UnttS"**" disintegration of the older universities had already 

Oommie^n. under the attacks of these local and communal 

forces, when the educational argument advanced by the Gov- 
ernment of India in favour of unitary teaching universities- 
received most powerful support from the report of the Cal- 
cutta Universi'fy Commission. The report of the Commission 
did more than strengthen the case of the advocates of univer- 
sity reform; it offered constructive proposals as to the lines- 
to he followed in university reform. 

The Calcutta University, the oldest university in India, 
situated in the centre of a population which had taken very 
kindly to higher education, had suffered more than any other 
from the evils of inflation. Before attempting to deal with' 
these evils the Government of India wisely decided to call itf> 
expert advice. A commission was appointed under the chair- 
mai^hip of that distinguished educationist, Dr. (now Sir) 
Michsel Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of Leeds Universily, having* 
as members. Dr. J. W. Gregory, E.E.S’., D.So., 
ftofessor of Geology at the University of Glasgow; Mr. P. J. 
Eartogj C.I.E., M.A., B.Sc., L-es-Sc., Academic Registrar,' 
University of London; Professor Ramsay Muir, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at the University of Manchester;: 
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the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., O.S.I., D.L., 
Puisne Judge, High Court of Judicature at Port William in 
Bpgal; the Hon’hle Mr. W. W. Hornell, C.I.E., M.R.A.S., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal; and Dr. Zia-ud-Din 
'Ahmad, C.I.E., D.Sc., Ph.D., Senior Tutor and Professor 
of Mathematics, Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh. 


78. The Commission met in Hovember 1917 in Calcutta and The recom- 
after hearing 93 witnesses and receiving written evidence from mendations 
'412 people and further visiting a large number of institutions 
in Bengal and other parts of India presented its report in 
March 1919. The Commission in this monumental work, after 
reviewing the conditions of student life in Bengal and describ- 
ing in detail the organisation and functions of the Calcutta 
University, recommended a complete reorganisation of the 
system of higher education in 'Bengal. They recommended in 
the first place the immediate establishment of a new unitary 
teaching university at Dacca and the gradual development of 
other centres of collegiate education with a view to the estab- 
lishment of similar universities. They recommended a 
synthesis of the work of the various colleges situated in 
Calcutta, the co-ordination of the work of the outside colleges 
by means of a mofussal board, and a complete revision of the 
constitution of the Calcutta University with the special purpose 
of differentiating between the academic and purely administra- 
tive sides of its work. Finally, in order to raise the standard 
of university education in Bengal, they recommended the dele- 
gation of all work up to the intermediate standard, hitherto 
conducted by the University, to institutions of a new type, 
called intermediate colleges, which diould provide both general 
and special education under the supervision of a board of 
secondary and intermediate education. To this body, which 
should contain representatives of Government, the University, 
the intermediate colleges and the high schools, they suggested 
that the administration and control of secondary education 
should be transferred frpm the university and the Education 
Department. 


79 When the report was published it was at once re- ^nsidered 
cognised by the general public that, though the Commission 
were primarily concerned with the Calcutta ^University , many 
of their recommendations were equally applicable to the other 
Indian universities which had been reconstituted on iden- 
tical lines by the University Act of 1904. The Government 
of India issued a resolution in January 1920, summpising the 
renort of the Commission and commending its findings to the 
consideration of local Governments. Committees were accord- 
ingly set up at all university centres to consider how far the 
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Action (alcn 
on tho Com- 
mission's 
tcoommcnda- 
tions. 


Nw 

dty Acts, 


recomnicmliitions of the Commission mipht ho suitnhlv 
adopted to meet loenl needy. It is noteworthy that all wni- 
vcrsily Acts passed* since the piihlication of the report, 
whether for the iiieorjmration of new nnis'ersilies or for the 
reconstitution of older iinivcrsitio'!, have emhodied many 
foninros of the scheme recommended hy the Commission for 
Calcutta. 

80. In order to give cftect to these rccommendalions tlio 
Gos'ornmont of India drafted a hill for the rcconstrucHon of 
tlic L’nivoissity of Calcutta, (lueslions of finance and ques- 
tions of detail delayed the introduction of the hill in the 
Imperial logislnturc. The position was altered hy the consti. 
tutional changes that took plncc in 1021. It svas decided to 
transfer the control of the Calcutta l’nivi'r.sity from the 
Government of India to the Government of lloiig.'il and to 
leave any fiirlli m' iiiitialive for the reform of the iTniver.sity 
to bo taken hy the loenl Government. An Act was passed in 
March 1021 substituting the -(iovernor of llcngal for the 
Governor General as the Chnncellor of the University. Ex* 
eept for this change and for the excision of the* Uneca 
University area from the control of the Calcutta University, 
the report of the commissioners has had little cO'cet on the 
condition of tlio Univer-sity which they were called in to 
advise. The Governiuenl of India did* indeed foresee this 
po.ssihility, and in their resolution of January 1920 they e.v- 
pressed fears lest “ vested interests may suspect that they arc 
threatened and the sonlimcnts which have grown round the 
University, ns it exists, may feel thcinsolves touched.” Thoy 
helioyed, liowover, that there was in Ueiigal a strong and 
genuine aspiration for improved mpthDd.s in the higher 
brauclics of instruction and thoy apjicalcd for the assistance 
and co-oporaiion of the cduc.atcd clns.«es in carrying out 
university reform. Although a resolution was paysed m the 
Bonpal Council in July 1921 advoentinp an increase in the 
eleotivo element of the Senate, no general movement in favour 
of a more extensive adoption of the Commiysion’s proposals 
was evident in Bengal during the period under review. 

SI. Schemes for the estahlishment of universities ul Dacca, 
Patna, Benares and Aligarh had hcon under consideration 
during the previous quinnucimiuin. The Patna University 
followed as a natural corollary on the formation in 1912 of 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa. The original scheme 
for a unitary residential university, which had been drawn 
up by an influential committee under the chairmonship of the 
late Sn- liohert Xafhan, had perforce liecn abandoned for 
financial reasons ; and the university as it was finally incor- 
porated hy the Act passed in Septemhor 1917 does not differ 
greatly in foi-m from the older univeisities excont in the pos- 
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•session of a ■wliolelinie paid Vice-Chancellor. (A fuller 
account of the constitution of this University will be found 
in the last Quinquennial Eeview). The Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity Act was passed in October 1916 ; it was followed by the 
Patna University Act in September 1917, the Dacca Univer- 
sity Act in ITaich 1920, the Aligarh Muslim and Eangoon 
University Acts in September 1920, the Lucknow University 
•Act in JTovember 1920, the Allahabad Universitj' Act in 
December 1921 and the Delhi University Act in March 1922. 

82. It has been said that the Dacca University owes its Tho TJnlver- 
birth to local and communal patriotism. The decision Docca. 
announced in December 1911 to revise the partition of the pro- 
vinces of north-eastern India gave rise to grave apprehensions 
among the Mussulman community, who constituted the ma- 
jority in the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, that their 
educational progress would suffer by the coming change. In 
response to an expression of that apprehension made by a de- 
putation in January 1912 the Viceroy — Lord Hardinge — ^pro- 
mised to found a new university that would be open to all 
sections of the community and for the benefit of all. The 
Government of India later announced their intention that the 
Dacc.i University should be a model institution of a new kind 
— a unitarj' residential university. The first plans for the 
new univer.sitv were drawn up by a Committee presided 
over by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Nathan. The e.xecutIon 
of these plans was delayed for various causes, including the 
war, until the Calcutta University Commission had published 
their report in 1919. The commissioners urged that the uni- 
versity should he established without delay and the Dacca 
University Act was passed in 1920. 

S3. The University has been fortunate in its material in- 
heritance. In addition to the old building of the Dacca Col- 
lege it has been given the greater portion of the buildings on 
the c.state destined for the Government of Eastern Beimal and 
'Assam. The estate consists of between five to six hundred 
acres of park land; the buildings include the old secre- 
tariat, which now houses the library, the arts classes and 
a residential ball for Muslim students, and a palatial Gov- 
ciiimenl liousc, wliicli is used for tbe meetings of the various 
university bodies. The University was further fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Philip Hartog, C.I.E., us it® 
first Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Hartog had not only a dmtinguish- 
ed record ns Academic Registrar of the London Univewity 
for seventeen years, he had also served on the Calcutta _Uni- 
versitv Commission and was therefore intimately acquainted 
with the conditions of university education in Bengal and 
• -with the aims which the Commission had in view. 
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84. On ilio otlier land, ilc new university was unfortunate 
in tlat its first years of osistcncc coincided witl a period of 
great financial stress in tie province of Bengal. .'Wlcrcas tie 
Nathan Committee hod estimated the recurring expenditure 
on the university at over thirteen Inlchs annuallv, the Uni- 
versity has had to he content hitherto with five Inlchs for its 
maintenance; but the Government of Bengal have in eight 
years made further capital contributions out of the largo sum 
accumulated from the Government of India grants between 
1912 and 1920. 

85. The University of Dacca wos the first to adopt the re- 
vised form of conslitulion recommended by the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission. Since this constitution with niodifica- • 
tions has been adopted in nil sub.scqucnt university legis- 
lation, a short description of it is nccessaiy. In place of 
the Senate and Syndicate of the older universities, whoso 
constitution and functions were described in the Inst Quin- 
quennial Eeview, there are three main university bodies; — 

(i) A large body, called the Court, on which arc repre- 
'sented the chief interests of the community, either by elec- 
tion or b}’ nomination. The functions of the Court arc to 
male statutes and to pass recommendations on the financial 
accounts and the annual report, submitted by tho Executive 
Council. They also have power to cancel ordinances made by 
the Executive Council, if a majority of two-thirds decides on 
such cancellation. Thus, every important change made in 
tho University is brought to the notice of the Court and can 
bo discussed by them, while in matters of university legis- 
lation they have important powers not only of discussion but 
of check. 

(it) The Executive Council, in whom tho executive 
authority in regard to finance and university appointments 
and also all residual powers are vested. 

(in] The Academic Council, who are responsible for the 
control, general regulation and maintenance of standards of 
instruction, education and examination within the Universit}% 
and for the initiation of all changes in academic matters and 
without whose eonsent no changes in such matters can be 
made. Th# Academic Cormcil consists almost entirely of 
university teachers and is designed so as to secure the repre- 
sentation of tho various departments of study undertaken by 
the University. , 

86. Special provisions hove been inserted in the Dacca Aot 
in order to ensure the representation of the Muhammadan com- 
munity on the Court and the two Councils. The Governor of 
Bengal is Chancellor of the University cx-ojficio. He has the 
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right of appointing forty meinbcrs of llie Court, besides life- 
iiiciiibcrs, and of appointing four members of the Executive 
Council. "Witbout bis sanction no ebanges in tbc statutes can 
be made and bo bas tbc right of vetoing changes in ordinances. 

The \’ico-Cbanccllor is a ■\vbolc-timo olliccr, and is the 
principal executive and academic officer of the University. 

This constitution seems admirably adapted to secure the 
due representation of all tbc interests concerned in the proper 
conduct of the university; but it is as yet loo early to pass 
anj’ judgment on its vorlcing. 


87. Despite the unfavourable financial conditions under Progress 
which it was started the University has made good progress, 

The laboratory accommodation for physics and cbemisli’y bas u^voreity. 
been greallj" increased ; and tbc laboratories have been rc-cquip- 
ped : the old library of the Dacca College has been modernised 
and is well supplied with periodical literature essential for up- 
to-date teaching; a department of Islamic studies bas been 
created and the staff in the other departments has been so 
enlarged as to enable original work to bo carried on ; the 
department of economics bas been .supplemented by a depart- 
ment of eoinmeree. I write elsewboro of the tutorial system. 

The number of students (e.vclusivo of students of ” teach- 
ing ” who receive their instruction in the Dacca Training 
College, and of students of the Dacca Medical School, who 
study chemistry and physics at the Fniver.sily) is over 1,000, 
of whom about 23 per cent, are Muhammadans. 

88. The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim BoniTOB 

University arc communal institutions, the establishment of , 

which had long been the subject of correspondenco and con- 
versations between the representatives of the Hindu and Mus- unlTcreiiios. 
lim communities and the Government of India. The promo- 

ter.s had origimilly in view llie establishment of affiliating uni- 
versities to which should be attached the communal colleges 
and schools situated in various parts of India, In the intor- 
e-sts of higher education the Government of India pressed for 
the substitution of unitary teaching universities. Their argu- 
ments were sfrongly reinforced by tbc report of the Calcutta 
University Commission. In the event two centres of Hindu 
and Muhammadan culture respectively have been founded, 
the one at the historic seat of Sanslcrit leaming, the other at 
a centre already made famous in the Muhammadan world by 
the inslitiition founded by a distinguished patron of modern 
Muhammadan education, Sir Syed Ahmad. 

89. Of the incorporation of the 
an account was given in the la^t Hcvicw. During 1 
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years it lias, under the enthusiastic direction of its Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Pandit lUiadan Mohan Malaviya, carried out an oston- 
sivo building programme at a cost of seventy lakhs. XotaBlc 
amongst its new buildings is the Engineering College, the 
equipment alone of which has cost ten lakhs. The Univorsitj' 
has received most generous support from Indian rulers and 
men of wealth. 

90. Tho Aligarh Muslim ITnivcrsity has the unique dis- 
^ tinctiou of a lady Chancellor in the person of that enlightened 
' ruler Her Highness tho Beguni of Bhopal; while His lughnoss 

tho Aga Elinn is associated with tho University, ns Pro-Chancel- 
lor. The University has taken over and extended the build- 
ings previously occupied by tho Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College. In its constitution and tho functions assigned to 
the various university bodies it follows the Dacca model. The 
Academic Council, Jiowever, has the power to frame ordi- 
nances on academic matters for direct submission to the 
Court. The local Government is ropresented in tho Univer- 
sity by a Visiting Board consisting of the Governor, the 
members of the Executive Council, tho Ministers, one member 
nominated by tho Governor and one member nominated by the 
Minister in charge of Education. 

91. Both tho Benares and Aligarh universities retain direct 
relations with the Government of India from whom they 
receive grants and to whom their regulations are submitted 
for sanction. They have been classed as “ central ” sub- 
jects under the Government of India Act of 1919 ; and do, in 
fact, draw their students from all parts of India. 

92. The Bangoon University, which camo into being at the - 
beginning of the quinquennium, is the realisation of a project 
mooted thirty years ago. It has two constituent colleges,. 
University College and the Judson College. The staffs of 
both these institutions were strengthened before and after the 
establishment of the University by tho addition of nine lec- 
tureships in the Indian Educational Service and eight in the- 
Burma Educational Service to University College and of four 
lectureships to the Judson College. Tho University hos been 
started with high aims. '* A national university should bo 
closely in touch with national life. It therefore undertakes- 
the scientific research and teaching required by local indus- 
tries ; provides non-technical extra-mural teaching in the form 
of extension lectures and tutorial classes and reports by re- 
quest, after systematic enquiry, on matters of social and 
economic importance. Its students and graduates also sup- 
port settlements for tho benefit of poor and depressed classes. 
There is no reason why the Bangoon University should not 
in time undertake all these varied activities. Accordingly,. 
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in addition to the Arts and Science departments in TJniTersitj 
College, departments in Teaching, Law, Engineering, Eores- 
try, hfedicine and Eine Arts have been or, it is hoped, will 
shortly be established. The Senate has constituted boards of 
studies in all these subjects and courses leading to degrees or 
diplomas therein are, or soon will be in working.”^ 

93. The TJniversity was opened at a time of great political 
ferment in Burma, which had not been included in the scheme 
of reforms introduced into India proper. The agitators took 
advantage of some local criticisms of the University Act to 
declare a boycott of the University. The criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the form assigned to the University, i.e., 
a residential teaching university in place of the old type of 
aflUiating university, and at the provision of an additional 
preparatory course in English for students matriculating but 
defective in this subject. Since there were no other arts 
colleges in Burma except the two incorporated in the_Univer- 
sity and since the preparatory English course was designed to 
ensure that the students should understand the_ University 
lectures and so increase their chances of obtaining degrees, 
the political character of the agitation was soon apparent 
and the attendance at th'e constituent colleges was rapidly 
recovering at the close of the year 1922. 

94. The nucleus of the Lucknow University founded in Lucknow 
17ovember 1920 was fonned from the Canning College, the tTniversity. 
TTing George’s Medical College, and the Isabella Thoburn 
College for Women. Faculties in commerce and law have 

been added. The University is the product of the educational 
enthusiasm and energy of His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler, 

Governor of the United Provinces, supported by the pro- 
vincial patriotism of the people of Oudh. Over thirteen 
InlrTis of rupees have been contributed by the tcduqdars and 
raises to form an endowment for the new university. Both 
in its constitution and in the organisation of its work the 
Lucknow University follows closely the model of the Dacca 
University. 

95. The recommendations of the Calcutta University Com- Allahabad 
mission were also followed in the provisions of the Act of 

1921, which reconstructed the Allahabad University.^ The 
constitution of the Allahabad University is very similar 
to that of Dacca and Luclmow with this important difference 
that in addition to the teaching and residential university 
at Allahabad there is an external side comprising a number 
of colleges situated in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Central India and Eajputana prCTiously affiliated 
to and now associated with the Allahabad University. 


> Burma, p. 22. 
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96. One important part of tho Commission’s recommenda- 
tions Iins been accepted by tbo Government of llio United Pro- 
vinces and Government of India and incorporated in tlio Acts 
cstablisbing tho Lncknow, Dacca and Aligarh Univensitics and 
reconstitnting tlial of Allahabad, namol}', tho separation of 
the intermediate classes from the sphere of nniversily Tvork 
and tho transfer of control over them from the universitj’ to 
a Board of Secondary and Inlcmiediato Education. 
.Snell a board was constituted for the Dncc.a_ University area 
by a notification of the Bengal Government in 1921. It con- 
tains twenlj’-two members of ivhom seven arc elected by jthe 
University, The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the samo year. It consists of some forty 
members of whom approximately one quarter represent the 
universities in tho Province. An Intermediate Examination 
Board was also formed for tho Aligarh University by an 
Ordinance in 1922. 

97. It is only natural that these changes should not have 
commended themselves to the outside colleges, except where, 
as nt Agra, they may look forward fb the cslahlishmcnt of a 
local university. Tlicse associated colleges realise that their 
existence as constituent parts of tho Allahabad University 
is threatened and that they arc almost inevitably destined to 
be converted into intermedinte institutions. Many of these 
colleges would be unable to maintain themselves without tho 
fees realised from their intermediate students, but if they arc 
to retain their association with tho Allahabad University tbey 
must, under tlie terms of the now Act, confine themselves 
after a period of five years from tbo date of its enactment to 
tho instruction of post-intennediate students. This feature 
of the reorganisation of the Allahabad University has consc- 
quentlj' hastened tho establishment of a university' at Nagpur, 
which came into existence during the present year, nna has 
also set on foot movements for the establishment of univer- 
sities at Agra and in Bajputana. hicanwhilc in the United 
Provinces the Lucknow Christian College has already been 
converted into an intermediate institution and intermediate 
classes have been added to eleven bigli schools. Of the 
success of the latter experiment it is too early to speak, hut 
that the addition of intermediate classes to high schools is not 
unattended vrith difficulties is clear from a description of u 
similar experiment at the New College, Patna, which will he 
given later in this chapter. 

98. The Delhi University Act was passed by the Indian 
Legislature in March 1922. The constitution of tho University 
is similar to that of Lucknow. It is formed by the associa- 
tion of the St. Stephens’ Mission College, the Hindu College 
and the Bamjas College, with a view to the introduction of 
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ii'ommoii luliverbity {eacliing. Of this university, wliicli was 
,0i3ened in Maj- 1922, fuller mention will be made in the next 
Quinquennial llevinw. The Univei'sity came into being ut 
a time when tbe Imperial budget showed a serious deficit. It 
was therefore impossible to provide for a whole-time Vice- 
I Chancellor, and the duties attached to this post were under- 
taken honorarily by Dr. H. S. Gour, M.L.A., who is assisted 
by a resident Hector. His ExeelJeney the Viceroy himself 
became the Chancellor of the new university and the post of 
Pro-Chancellor was accepted by the Hon’ble Mian Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., Education Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, whose tenure of office has been marked by 
o-reat developments in university education in India. 

” 99. The report of the Commission also had its effect on Matos 
centres so distant from Calcutta as Madras and Lahore. The University, 
iScnate of the Madras TTniversity at a meeting held in October 


1920 adopted the following resolution: — 

“ That the Senate is of opinion that the time has come 
vhen the increasing demands for liberal education in thm 
nresidency should be met by the establishment of more uni- 
versities and by tbe redistribution of the territorial areas of 
• (ho existing University so as to provide as far as practicable 
.at least one university for each principal linguistic area 
within the presidency; and that the establishment of a 
versity for the Andhras should he taken in hand without 

iurther^delay^.tho^ the Madras University itself has been 

Veconstrncted during the present year, no 

have been opened in either the Madras or the Bombay 


^^^if^^^The auestion of university reconstruction evoked con- Punjab 
.siderable dLSn in the PunjaY, hut owing to a divergence Umvers.ty. 
of opinion as to the relative claims of the colleges and the 
univLsity to control the advanced teaching no statutory change 
rihe Constitution was effected during the . 

raview. The question at issue in. P«nph is _ dm- 
cussed at some length in the Director’s report. At 
urSSt’’ he says, “the University exercises an excessive 
.Krol’over the^couiBes and curricnla dos; 

trol over the teaching givbn in its name. at the close 

.of the period an Academic Council was instituted which deals 
with a^l matters conceraing university 
inter-collegiate teaching, under the general authoritj of 
Svndicate and Senate. . , , ■ • ~ 

^ 101. Tl. Os™..i. V»iv.»V i. “ 

n-p TTis Uvalted Hiffhness the Uizam and an account oi it tnere 

ft. .. .peclfti. report. 11 » ...qy . 

* Punjab, p. 55. 
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in India in that it employs the Urdu language as the medium 
of instruction. The UniTcrsily employs a Bureau of 
Translators to provide the necessary ‘text-hooks for the 
university courses. 

Mysoro 102. The Mysore UnivCTsily which was mentioned in thc- 

Univotaity. lost Ecviow is for the same reason e.xcludcd from this report. 
Tholnaitm 103. Professor Karvo’s Indian University for ‘Women at 
UnivetBity Poona has grown and achieved a much firmer foundation. It 
wt women, received several endowments and loans for the purchase of 
a site and erection of hnildings, A conditional promise of 
fifteen lakhs has caused its name to ho extended to the- 
Shrimati Nathihai Dnmodar Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University. “ Its objects remnin the same, the provision, 
independently of Government aid or regulation, and through 
the medium of the vernacular, of a secondarj* and University 
education specially devised to suit Indian girls and women.’” 

A further reference to this University will he found in 
paragraph 253. 

TJnivoiriiy lOi. The teaching of tho affiliating universities in India is, 
teaeliing. owing to their constitution, almost cnlirelv carried on hy the 
staffs of their constituent colleges. They had. however, even 
before the advent of unitary teaching universities, inaugurat- 
ed several experiments in university teaching to supplement 
the work of the colleges. These innovations took the fom 
either: — 

(o) of special series of lectures hy eminent men of learn- 
ing, in-vited to visit the university from India or abroad, or 
(5) of university chairs in certain subjects in which the- 
university desires to specialise, or 

(c) in the most complete form, of honours schools or post- 
graduate classe.s directly conducted by the universit}-. 
teltJaiTeirity 105. The delivery of courses of lectures by distinguished’ 
leotniBs. scholars has been a particular feature of the work of the 
Calcutta, Madras and Punjab Universities. Professor Oliver 
Elton, M.A., D.Litt., of the Liverpool University visited 
Lahore at the invitation of the Punjab Univci-sity and subse- 
quently delivered a courae of lectures at Madras. The Madras 
Universitj' also secured visits from Dr. W. A. Craigie, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon 'at Oxford, and Professor J. S. 
Mackenzie of University College, South Wales. Other distin- 
guished visitors to this country who delivered lectures at the 
invitation of the Punjab University were M. A. Fouoher, 
the eminent Archseologist, and Dr. E. L. Frida Fowler, 
D.Litt., of Paris, the former of whom also lectured on 
behalf of the University of Calcutta. Professor 0. Y. Baman 
accepted invitations from the Madras and Punjab Univer- 
sities to describe his scientific researches. Sir P. C. Bay visited 

•Bombay report. 
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the iMadias and the Benares Uindu Universities and Sir 
Jngdish Bose the Bombay University, for the same puriiose. 

The Calcutta University arranged for lectures from a number 
of distinguished profossoi-s of other Indian universities includ- 
ing Dr. Eushbrook AVilliams, Professor E. K. Mukerjee, and 
the late Mr. E. S. Trivedi. These visits form an interesting 
illustration of the value of university co-operation. 

lOG. The example set by the Universities of Calcutta, ( 6 ) University 
Madras and Allahabad in the creation of university chairs has “hnirs. 
been followed by other universities. At Allahabad the chair of 
Economics was held bj' Dr. Slanle}’ Jevons. The Universits’' 
Department of Economics has been much engaged in research 
on currency problems and rural economics. Tlie Chair of 
Histoiy was held bj' Dr. lluslibrook Williams till his transfer 
to the Government of India in April 1921 when he was succeed- 
ed by Dr. S. A. Khan. Valuable research work on' various 
periods of. Indian Uistorv has been accomplished and n 
library has been built up of which it is said that “ no other 
■ university library in India can boast of such continuous con- 
nected data for "the study of Indian History." A chair of 
geography was created in 1919 but hitherto no suitable incum- 
bent has been found for the post. The endowment of a chair 
of civics and politics ha.s been offered by the Government of 
the United Provinces. Meanwhile the chair of post-Vedic 
studies was abolished on the death of the incumbent, Dr. Yenis, 


in 1918. . , ^ 

In Madras the chair-s of comparative philology and of 
Indian economics liavc l)een vacant since the retirement in 
1919 and 1921 of Dr. Mark Collins and Dr. Gilbert Slater. 

The Department of Economics has, however, been strength- 
ened by tho aiipointnient of an assistant professor and two 
leaders' The chair of Indian history and nrchteology is 
held hv Eao Sahib Dr, S. Krishnaswami Ayj-angar. 

In Lomliay a chair of sociology was rreated for the term 
of three years* in 1919 to which Professor Patrick Geddes, late 
of the St. Andrews’ University, was appointed; an assistant 
professor was added in 1921. The Department of Sociolo^ 
has issued scveial publications and monographs on sneh snn- 
iccls ns llie housing problem in Bombay. A Depaidment of 
Economics was also opened in 1921, when Mr. K. T. Shah was 
appdnted professor vvitli Mr. C. E. Vakil as his as.sistaiit. 

In both deiiarlmenls rcscareli is combined with the prcpani- 
lion of students for post-graduate degrees. m p„„!nb 

107. A more complete dcv'elopment in university 
is the system of honours schools inlroduccd oy the i « J 
University. The organisation of the teaching in 
is controlled by a whole-lime officer of the Univcisi 3 . 

‘United Provinces, p. 27. 
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psyrliolop:/ (oi<rI,( tojiclioi-.. nino ‘•tutlom-,) llicrc is n much 
grcnier disparity. " Provioiiay to the groat prowlli of pitrelv 
«inv(«r.-ily posl-gradiialc loiicliiiig, the collogcs, and ospocially 
the Prcsidcnc}" Collogo, endeavoured to restrict the nuinhors of 
those wlio eiitered llieir Jf.A. and il.Sr. ehisscs by doinaud* 
ing a certain degree of attainment, iiinrkcd by honours or 
di.stinetioiis, in the po.st-graduato subjeet projiosod. Apparent- 
ly in Ihft university classes, there is no such sinall-inoslied 
sieve before entrance; in jiraet ice a graduate, pass or honours, 
is admitted to the post-graduate course in any subject he 
choo.ses.”® Tlio increase in the staff is aho duo to tho open- 
ing of new brnnehe.s of post-graduate study, such as Antliro- 
pology. Ancient Indian lli.slory and Culture and Indian 
\ ernacnhirs. 'J'Jie latter department for the critical, scientific 
and comparative study of Indian Ternaeulars was opened in 
1910, the first 11. A. c.xauiination in the .subject being held in 
1920. “ Arratigeineiils have been ituido ior instruction in 

Uengali, Unya, Hindi, llaithili and Guzerati ns principal 
vernaeular.s and in Heiigali, A«saineso, Uriyn, Hindi, 
llahratbi, Gnzorati, Tclugu. Tamil, Kanaroso, llalayalam, 
Rinliiile-e, llailbili, I'rdu, J’raliut, J’ali and Peisian as sub- 
sidiary languages.”' Tho University College of Soieneo 
was iounded out of the gifts of 1-1 and 10 lahhs of rupees 
made by Sir Tarnls yath I’alit and Sir Rash Hehnri Ghoso, 
le.speetively, in the last quin(|uenniuiii. In the piesciit quin- 
quennium *ii further legacy of some uj lakhs uas ipceived Jiom 
the estate of the late Kumar Gnruprosnd Singh of Ehnira. 

Out of tlie interest of this sum the University lias established 
five new clinirs, in Indian fine arts, plioncties, physics, chc- 
niistry and agrieultuio. Another gift of 2J lakhs, under the 
will of the late Sir Rash lichari Gliosc, established a numher 
of ti-avelling icscnreli fellowships open to graduates of the 
University, A further interesting development of univer-ity 
woik lias’ been stalled by the Iieneficcncc of Hr. Prankrisla 
Chatterjee, who in 1921 made over 100 bighas of land and an 
endownient of Rs, 1,800 jicr annum to start n University 
Miiiing school. 

109. It will he noted that, piior to the establishment of (r) Collis'os 
unitary leaching universities, the tcaehing functions assumed responsiUc 
by universities have all been eoiifined to higher work with the 
more advanced or more hi'illianl students. The bulk of the 
university leaching has been, and still is in the case of alUlini- 
ing universities, in the liands of the colleges. It %vas suggest- 
ed to the Calcutta University Coimnission that tho 
dcvelopnienl of university teaching shonld continue on these 
lines, the university gradually assuming tho re.sponsihility 

*" • Rrngni, p. 0. 
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•tlomand have contributed to restrict their activities. They 
should however serve a useful purpose in checking the 
Jnthix of fiisi and second year students to Lahore and thus 
li"litening the work of the degree colleges. An intermediate 
college of the typo recommended by the Commission has been 
opened at Patna, couiprising- ihe inv eWs of the 

Mllogir^c school and fhe Iwo intorniediute clashes of the 
Patna College. “ When the institution vns first established 
no attempt was made to amalgamate the t\ro sections, the 
college classes being taught hy college methods and the school 
ola‘|Ses by school methods. Even then, however, there were 
idifiiOulties, for tlio stall and studenis of the college section 
regarded it as henoaUi their dignity to associate with school 
teachers and scliool hoys, respeetively. Kuhsequeutly, endea- 
vours have been made to fuse the niiole institution into one, 
hut furllicr problems have now arisen. Thus the teachers 
wlio wei'o recruited for college work and the students in the 
I.A. classes would object to a vacation sliorter than a college 
vacation while there is no reason why the school section 
should enjo}' longer vacations than at present. Again, some 
of the college teachers do not cax’c to teach school classes, while 
if, the leacher-s recruited for school work are required to teach 
cpllcgc classes there is some risk that the standard of in.struc- 
tioii in those classes may deteriorate. Furtlier, the teachers 
of the college classes do not appear to have appreciated the 
fact that when the institution was fused it was intended that 


the whole should he taught by school methods, lectures and 
tutorial work in the college classes being abandoned, and 
some of the tcachere have instead done little more than lecture, 
ahaNdoning- their tutorial work and thus maJung things vorsa 
’than they were before.”® 

112. A second change of importance during the quinquen- (i) Abolition 
niuni has been the abolition of the age limit for matriculation 
•by the universities of Bombay, Allahabad and Patna. Similar matricBlntjon 
action is being coiiteinplated by the Madras, Benares andoraoliool 
Punjab TJniversitios. Previously admission to the examina- 
lion was confined to boy.s of 15i years or 16 j'Oars of age. tiona. 

Tills restriction has now been nitolished. It is too soon to 
judge of the cft’cct of this change. So long ns the scoondaiy 
school course is one that an ordinary boy cannot cover in 
Jess than ten years it is not probable that many boys will be 
able to pass matripulatioii at an earlier ago than fifteen. 

The statistics given in general table X show that of 44,469 
-students attending colleges in India in 1921 only 129 were 
iiiidcr sixteen years of age, and that of GO, i97 boys in tho 
aiatriculation classes of high schools all but 2,000 were over 
fifteen years old. The median age for the matriculation cioss 

' Bihar and Orissa, p. <2. 
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is IG niid for tlio firsl collf^p yrar 17. Tlip " wntnculation ” 
or tnj) class in ,nn Indian liij^h .school i.s cssciitiiilly nn cxiiniijin- 
tion clnss in which the ciicrpics of the teachers and the pupil' 
arc couccniialed on ll>e 1ext-hooI:.s and fyllahns ]»rc5rril»c'I 
for the final cxaniination. It does not offer the .same oppor- 
tunities for wideniii}; the ratijfe of hnowledfrc and hrondeninj' 
the {rpneial nntlonl: that me nlloided hy the sixth form in nn 
EnirHsh senitidary M'honl, whiidi make it well worth while 
for older hoys to u'lnniu in ••chnnl lonj' after they pnsse-s the 
minimum f)ualificalinns for ndmissinn to the uiiiverj-ity. 

{<■) Introtliic im. A third change of importance is the ptoposed adoption. 

, hy universities oi the vernaciilnr ns the medium in some or 
nuStiimto/ su!ijo''ts of their matiieulation examination. The 

initrnction, present po-ition is as follows; — 

The Senate of the Vninn Unirerfilif has passed n le'olulion 
to the effect that the medium of examimitions mini hr the 
vernneulai> after 11I2G and shatl he the veinaeitlars after 1028, 
Imf the necessary ehnngc in the regnlalions has not yet been 
sanctioned hy Ooveniment. The Senate of the Ciilrulta Uni- 
fcr.iit.y also proposes that for malTiowloltoiv itwtrwetioo and' 
"examination in all subjects, except English, .slinll he conducted 
in tlie vernacular. The Senate of the /'«n;o_h Unircrsitji has 
decided to give the option to the eanilidates in the matricula- 
tion and school-leaving corlificnte cxnmiimtion of answer- 
ing the questions in liistoir and geography either in English 
or in Hindi, ridti or Guminklii and the pioposal i« to he 
suhmiltod to Govei ament for sanction. As has already been 
stated cKewlieie. the (tnnnnin Uiiirerfiti/ imparls it-, teaching 
through the incdinni of Vidu and n Euican has been fonned 
in coiiiioctiou with it to piepnrc suitnhlo text-hooks. 

114. It is impossible to detenninc the effect of the proposed 
changes. Tlieir introduction is compliented hy the multipli- 
city of the vernaculars in use in every province. ITo one 
examiner, for example, will he able to correct liistoiy papers 
written in several vernaculars nor oven to co-ordinate the 
ro.sults of marking by assistant examiners conversaiit with the 
different languages used hy the candidates. The question 
is dealt with in Chapter XV’III of the report of the Calcutta 
University Commission. The Commissioners as n result of 
their investigations recommend that at the “ high school ” 
or matiieulation examination “ cnndidalc.s .should he permit- 
ted to ansner either m the veniaculnr or in English, except 
in the subjects of English «r matlieniatics in which English 
should he, oompulsoiy.” They do not, however, offer any 
suggestion for standardising the results. 

de’^omenta “ •'poo'int of any developments in the colleges 

in the ^ attached to affiliating universities one must turn to the repoits 

CoUegee. of the Directors of Public Instruction. University reports- 
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nre ordiiinril 3 * conRiicd <o a record of cliaiigos in siaiutes and 
regulations and of tlie aciirilics of the central universitj' 
bodies: mention is rarely made of the changes made in tlie 
buildings, staff, or •work of the colleges. This is an interest- 
ing illustration of the relationship of the affiliating univer- 
sities to their constituent members. 

lie. At the close of the quinquennium there were 2.31 col- .'^lafistice 
leges of all kinds in British India with a total enrolment of 
59,595 .students. Of the.se, 1G7 were arts colleges (including 16 
oriental colleges) with ‘15,933 .students. The detailed figures 
relating to the Bnglisli arts colleges, with which this section 
is m.ainlj' eoncerned, nre given in the table below. The 
oriental colleges and enlloges for professional and technical 
training arc dealt with elsewhere. 


En^lUh Arts Colleges, 1921-22. 
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C8 PROGRESS OF EDOCATIOIT IS JNDIA. 

Of tlie total number of students (45,224) 1,263 are iromen. 
The enrolment of iromen shows an incr^^^s® of 50 per cent, 
which is gratifying, especially in view of fact that thm’e 
has been a decrease of 1,213 students or ui the 

total number of arts students. This falling^ off in numbers 
may be ascribed partly to the non-co-opwation and /cM^ot 
movements and partly to the general economic distress. But 
there is also some cause to thinlc that a prefereime f or pro- 
fessional training has been a powerful secondary influence in 
bringing about the decline referred to above._ It is -note- 
worthy that the number of students in professional colleges 
rose from 11,504 to 13,662. 

117. The classification of students according to race or 
«reed is as follows ; — 


Race or creed of arts 


Commuiuty. 

1910-17. 

1021-22. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease. 

^aropeau and Anglo-Indians . 

806 

976 

4 80 

^di&D Christia.xis « • • • 

. 

1,391 

1,817 

+ 426 

Hindus— Brahmans 

15,922 

14,020 

—1,002 

Hon-Brahmans . 

21,403 

20,661 

— 852 

Iduhammadans .... 

4,831 

6,371 

+490 

IBuddhists 

515 

274 

— 241 

Fanis 

673 

660 

— 13 

■Others 

836 

755 

— 101 

Total- 

46,437 

mi 

—1,213 


The above figures are instructive. It is interesting ’ to 
find that the number of Muhammadan scholars shows a sub- 
^ stantial increase despite the adverse political'movements that 
influenced the community during the period. The heavy 
drop in the number of Buddhist scholars is perhaps accounted, 
for by the agitation which was set on foot at the inauguration 
•of the Hangoon University (see paragraph 23). 
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__ 118. In spite of tlie restrictions imposed by tbe bigh cost of Buildinga. 
ouaterials, considerable building activity is reported during 
tbe quinquennium. Tbe following are among tbe most not- 
.able university and 'college builmngs constructed or under 
construction during tbese years. At tbe Henures Hindu Uni- 
versity a new Arts and Science building and an Engineering 
•College _bave been completed on a site presented by tbe 
ilabarajab of Benares. Tbe cost of the new buildings was 
defrayed fi’om subscriptions. Tbe total amount of such con- 
tributions to tbe University, promised or realised, is 133 lakbs. 

Tbe Bombay University is making large extensions to tbe 
main university building. In Lahore a new Law College and 
a cbeuiical laboratoiy for tbe Punjab University are" under 
construction and a hostel for 200 students has been built for 
tbe Government College. 

119. Tbe Bavensbaw College at Cuttack was moved to new 
buildings in July 1921, where, in addition to liberal teaching 
accommodation, quarters have been provided for 18 members 
•of tbe stafi and for 416 resident students at a cost exclusive 
-of fittings of approximately eleven lakbs. A complete new set 
of building has been erected for tbe Tej Narayan Jubilee 
•College at Bbagalpore at a cost of eight lakbs towards which 
•a munificent donation of Rs. 3,29,000 was contributed by the 
Rajas Bahadur of Banaili. Buildings estimated to cost 
"thirteen lakbs were commenced in 1918 for the King Edward 
College, Amraoti, and were nearly completed at tbe close of 
"the quinquennium. 

120. Tbe United Provinces report tbe ejection or extension 
•of laboratories in many colleges to meet tbe increasing demand 
for science teaching. Tbe Lucknow Christian College, 
for example, has spent three lakbs on the Badley science block. 

4n appeal to tbe commerci.sl community of CawnjJur i-esulted 
in promises of 4^ lakbs towards tbe constmction of a college 
and a gift of one lakh has been received from Lala Hardat 
Rai, while Rai Bisbamber Katb Bahadur pi’esented land on 
"the banks of tbe Ganges of the same value. Tbe foundation 
stone was laid by His Excellency Sir Harcourt Butler in 
March 1920. 

121. A more general use of the tutorial system is reported tutorial 
•from several provinces, but many aided colleges are under- system 
staffed for work of this kind. In tbe new teaching universities 
tutorial work is a distinguishing feature. In the Canning 

or Arts College of tbe Lucknow University “ students are 
encouraged to foimi their own groups so as to foster tbe spirit 
of companionship 'in work, and, at intervals of a week or a 
fortnight, they meet with their tutor to discuss written work 
and talk over their subjects of study. In addition to the 
tutorial work each student is now assigned to a senior member 
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of -the staff called a house tutor, who is to act as his guardian 
through all hio coiiuie in the University. Jlot more than 2.3 
inll he assigned to any one incinhcr of the stalf,’’*’ At Dncc.^ 
every student is attached to u teacher for general guidance. 
Honours students in addition ore under the direct tutorial 
supervision of the head of the Ucpartincnt. “ As an incen- 
tive to constant and uuifonn effort througliout a student's 
career the tutorial icconl is, by ordinance, taken into account 
nt the settlement of the examination rc.sults. A .student not 
in residence nt a Hall must be attached to one for tutorial 
purposes and for the social beucfils which the .sy.slcni is 
specially devised to procure for hini.”‘® That those ‘ social 
benefits ’ may, in some rases, outweigh the educational is sug- 
gested by the I’liucipal of the Unvernment College, I.ahoie, 
where “ in most rases the tutorial gj’Oiip has heec. allowed to 
degenerate into a composition class or it has merelv served 
the purpose of a subsidiary debating societj", having its annu- 
al photograph and feast, that tutor winnjng the greatest glory 
that could afford to feast his wards oftener than others.’”"** 
The tutorial system has in it the .'ccd of great good. It*.servc.s 
to Ining every student into direct relationship with some mem- 
her of the stall. At its worst it may develop into a sort of 
infensifiod coaching for an examination. At its best it should 
be directed “ to eiiconragc originality and individual effort, 
to ensure that each student shall he enahU’d to learn something 
of intellectual production as well ns of reproduction. 

122. In spite of the opportunities for advanced study and 
research now afi'ordoJ by Indian universities many Indian 
students still proceed to Europe, .lapnn and America for 
further study alter graduation or even after passing the luter- 
medinto examination. Tlie majority of these desire to qualify 
for the Dor or to study technical sulijecls, such as engineering; 
further mention of such students will he found in paragrapli 
493. _ There were in 1922 one liundi'ed and twenty-one- 
Indian students in. residence at British universities preparing 
for arts or science degrees. Such degrees ai’e held to conuotc 
and do undoubtedly connote a higher standard of geneT,al edu- 
cation than an ordinary Indian degree. This superiority does 
not result from any deficiencies in the courses of study pre- 
scribed by the Indian universities for graduation. Apart from 
such natural advantages as a student may gain from travel 
and ■aider experience, the essential difference lies in the 
methods in which the courses are studied. Of the methods 
pursued in India'u colleges ;the Calcutta University Commi«- 
Bion record abundant e'vidence. The testimony received from 


’ tJiuted Provinces, p. 55. 
■' Bengal, p. K. 

Punjab, p. 59. 

“Bengal, p. 12. 
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.all parts of India -was unanimotis in declaring that teaching 
-n-as entirely subordinated to examination. The experience of 
the Commission from their orm visits to lecture rooms was that 
‘ except in a few striking instances the teaching was directed 
.exclusively and narrowly to the examination sjdlabus.” The 
teacher, it was reported to them, who attempts to widen the in- 
terests of hie pupils in a subject by introducing matter outside 
l»ie examination syllabus is held of less repute than the one 
who confines liimself to the dictation of suitable notes. These 
notes are memorised by the student, for the Indian student’s Memorising, 
power of memorisatiou is quite exceptional. (Jne professor 
stated that the “ students preparing for the if. Sc. examina- 
tion commit to memory the contents of two volumes of 
Richter’s Organic Chemistry and Rooeoe and Schorlemmer’s 
standard works on Inorganic Chemis^ly^” In the case of 
junior students this remarkable method of study is due in 
part to their incomplete knowledge of the medium of instruc- 
tion — English — ^but is ehiefl3' adopted because it has been 
proved by experience to be the simplest method of passing 
examinations. One experienced examiner writes: — “the 
Jrest student, judged by examination results, is tbe best memo- 
riser. Every examination in which I have taken part is proof 
positive of this statement. Individunlitj' in treating ques- 
tions is a very rare thing. ' The examiner is more a recorder 
.of mistakes in memory than a judge of mental calibre in the 
proper sense.” 

12'3. It would be wrong to conclude that fhe conditions are The oxami- 
.everywhere so bad as those described in the preceding extracts. a»**on evil. 
But the dominance of the examination is universal. The 
•explanation for this is simple; a degree is an indispensable 
■qualification, for admission to the higher professions and to 
Oovernment sen-ice ; indeed, in recent j-ears, owing to the large 
output of graduates it has become customary to require a 
•degree as a qualification even for clerical posts. Against this 
development Mr. Anderson protests in the following passage. 

“ The whole tone and ideals of collegiate education are degrad- 
ed by the idea, unfortunately prevalent, that it is an im- 
portant duty of an arts college to train men for clerkships. 

The greatest in the land have lectured .students on festival 
occasions that they should learn for learning’s sake and that 
the be-all and end-all of a college career should not be a 
Government appointment; yet the imposition of a degree 
qualification for clerks would appear to be the negation of 
these excellent principles.”^’ Of the demoralising effects of 
examinations on the character of the teaching I have written 
further in the following chapter. It is rare to find that a 
college career has inspired a Student with a love of learning. 


” Punjab, p. 37. 
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The -n’ords of Spencer quoted bj' a Bengal headmaster are- 
widely applicable in India to-day. “ Examinations being 
once passed, books are laid aside ; the gieater part of what has- 
been acquired drops out of recollection; what remains is mostly 
inert, the art of applying knowledge not having been culti- 
vated. Poverty prevents many graduates from buying boobs- 
of their own, but all large centres are provided with libraries 
accessible to those who wish to read. But to the great 
majority of students books represent little more than vehicles 
for the conveyance of information. Thej- have never appealed 
as a means for the enjo 3 rment of leisure. 

There remains a nucleus of keen students wliose distin- 
guished work at Indian university centres and abroad shows 
that it is not the capacity but the opportunity and the in- 
centive which are lacking to transform the character of uni- 
versity work. 

124. An interesting development in the corporate life of the- 
universities has been the institution of University Corps at- 
tached to the Indian Defence Force. Such corps are now 
in existence at the following centres: Bombay, Calcutta, 
Allahabad, Lahore, Madras, Rangoon, Bankipur and Benares, 
Some account of the Calcutta University Corps will prove 
iUustrative:— Raised originally in 1917, it was to have been 
disbanded after the termination of the War, but ttie success of 
the Corps was so great that the University was able to obtain 
sanction for its continuance. The corps now numbers 80 non- 
commissioned officers and 904 men selected from the students of 
affiliated colleges. It is commanded by a commandant, eight 
commissioned officers and sixteen Indian officers, all of whom 
are professors or university officials- Sixteen British in- 
structors are permanently attached to it for training. Over 
sixty per cent, of the members volunteered for service, if 
required, during the Afghan War. During the last postal 
strike over 100 members voluntarily gave up their holidays 
for a week, retui-ned at their own expense, and did postmen’s 
work in the hottest part of the year, thus reuderino- valuable 
assistance to the civil authorities. ° 


” Calcutta University Commission Report, Vol II, p. 1B2. 
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Expenditure on vnivcrfitics hy provinces in 1D21-22. 



U.vrEKDmT.c rno-i 


Tot.u, 

Province. 

Govt. 

Funds. 

Board 

Fund'. 

Fees. 

Olber 

Sources. 

ExprsDi- 

Tuni:. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Jlnilras 

So, -ISO 

.. 

3,28,215 

64,020 

4,08,301 

Bombay 

07,000 

.. 

2,40,012 

58,172 

3,71,784 

Bengal 

S, 05, 132 


12,03,218 

3,87,510 

25.17,890 

United Provinces 

0,81,07.'! 

.. 

2,10,1.31 

22,50,082 

31,03,780* 

Punjab . . 

2,S4,100 

.. 

3,22,803 

.. 

0,07,203 

Burma 

1,73*779 

• • 

17,575 


1,91,354 

Bibar and Ori%<a . 

04,927 

• • 

1,08,702 

1,07,681 

2,81,270 

Central Provinces & 




t , 


Bcrar. 






As'im 

.. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Kortb-tVest l^onlicr 


75 

, . 

» , 

75 

Province. 






Minor Admiiustrations 

2,802 

•• 


•• 

2,802 

flD21.22 

22,28,233 

75 

25,08,310 

28,07,901 

70,04,678 

IlTDIl . -< 

l^joic-ir 


25 

15,97, SS5 

i, 71,378 

25,51,925 


.V.n.— Vlsiirc^ for nnlvTi^lU’S In tin- Indian States 
2,b2.a75, i.iicIiioir=.]li. 12,S9,ViJ 


nrc not IncIiidcrU In tlih 8tat''incnt, 
; //ifitfitoJUo 1S,S3.04S, 




Kxpenditurs 
on uniTcr- 
sitics. 


185. The large sums expended by Ilengal and the United 
Provinces are accounted for in the former case by the opening 
of tlic Uiicca University and in the latter by the c.'ipilal and 
other expoedilurc on the now universities of Imcknow, Benares 
and Ali'mrh. The Calcutta Univei-sily received from Gov- 
crnincnt'’during the year grants amounting approximately to 
Rs. 2 g 4,000. It received during the quinquennium in giants 
from the Government of India and the Bengal Government no 
less than Rs. 11,78,083, the annual recurring allotment being 
Rs. 2,57,000 (of whirl! Rs. 1,28,000 is for Uie University and 
Rs. 1,29,000 for colleges). The Central Government makes 
n ''rant of one lakh aniumlly e.ach to the Benarcs Uimln and 
the Aligarh iMu-ilim Univorsitie.s, and this is included in the 
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table above under Government expenditure in the United 
Provinces. A grant of Rs. 75,000 was included in tlie 1922 
estimates for the Delhi University. ^ 

tSjcpenditurc 126. The foregoing statement does not include ordinary 

on arts expenditure on arts colleges, which is shown in the table below, 
colleges. ^ • 


Expendttvre on, arts colleges, 1921-22. 



j EXPraDITORE FROM 


Total 

Province. 

i 

Govt. 

Funds. 

1 

' Board 

1 Funds. 

1 

Fees. 

Other 

Sources. 

TUBE*" 


Rs. 

; RS. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

3Iadras . 

5,5S,296 

5,505 

8,44,771 

5,03,009 1 

19,11,641 

Bombay . . . 

5.21,023 

16,225 

4,52,379 

2,59,507 

12,49,134 

Bengal « 

10,41,711 

200 

12,71,953 

3,37,671 

36,61,433 

United Provinces 

8,72,233 

20,396 

4,28,793 

7,10,125 

20,31,547 

Punjab . 

4,19,083 

1.907 

3,00,505 

2,15'.047 

10,28,402 

Burma . 

2,4!1,973 

• • 

40,191 

90,251 

3,83,415 

Bihar & Orissa . 

6.12,535 

• • 

1,49,281 

35,380 

7,27,056 

Central Provinces and 

2,62,750 


58,348 

29,013 

3,41,041 

Berar. 


Assam 

2,32,858 


4l'300 

. . 

2,74,158 

N.-W. P. Province 

94,944 


12,740 

24,308 

1,31,092 

Hfinor Administrotions 

1,46,360 1 

2,805 

80,709 

82,603 

3,12,477 

ri921.22 

49,20,666 

47,158 

37,70,970 

22,88.544 

1,10.42,338 

Ihbia . .< 


27,18,164 

71,52$ 

32,69,069 

10,63,490 

71,03,748 


Costot 127. The average fee paid by a student of an arts college in 

^^***^*™ India is Rs. 82|- per annum. This represents only one-third 
and Aided College education. To his tuition fees 

College. must be added the cost of his books and in the case of a 
resident student his expenses for board and lodging. The'e 
expenses have increased considerably in recent years owing 
to the general rise in prices and rarely amount to less than 
Ss. 15 per mensem while they are often much more. The 
average cost to Goveimment of a student in an arts college 
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'(Govermnent or aided) in’ India is Es. 107^: tut there is 
a great difference between the cost of education at a Govern- 
ment and a private college. In the United Provinces, for 
example, the annual cost of educating a boj- in a state college 
is about Bs. 652, in an aided college Bs, 370, and in an 
unaided college Bs. 356. The discrepancv is even more 
marked in other provinces, notably in Bengal, where the eor- 
a-esponding figures are for state colleges Bs. 375, for aided 
icolleges Bs. 127 and for unaided colleges Bs. 89. The range 
•■oi cost in private colleges in Bengal is enormous, from Bs. 57 
to Bs. 270. In this province the average student of a private 
college graduates at a cost of under Es. 400, most of which 
he provides himself in the shape of fees; the average student 
of a state college graduates at a cost of Es. 1,600 over two- 
thirds of which is home by Government.^ These figures 
suggest two pertinent questions which are discussed in the 
Bengal report. Is this very disproportionate e.vpenditure of 
‘Government money justifiable by results? and is the system 
of choice sufSciently discriminating to ensure that the lucky 
individual who enters a Government college is deserving of 
a special subsidy of Bs. 300 or Bs. 500 a year from Govern- 
ment? The competition for admission to Government colleges 
is always very keen and the greatest care is exercised in the 
selection of candidates. Students attending Government 
colleges should therefore be, and they undoubtedly are, among 
the best of those on the rolls of the university. But the justi- 
fication for the disproportionate expenditure on Government 
colleges must be .sought neither in the intellectual pre- 
eminence of their students nor even in the imponderahle 
influences on character and mauneis on which these insti- 
iutions pride themselves. There are many private colleges, 
which in the quality of the teaching they provide, in the condi- 
tions of the corporate life with wliich they surround their 
students and in the ideals which actuate their staff are no 
inferior to Government colleges. State colleges were founded 
as pioneers, they were retained as models and if the excessive 
expenditure on them needs justification it must be justified 
on the ground ^at they maintain a standard which reacts 
through the force of competition on private colleges. 

128. Government colleges are staffed by members of the The moiease 
Indian, Provincial, and SiSiordinate Educational Services Of m 
'tlie increased expenditure from Goyeniment lunds a consider- 
tihle amount has been needed to meet the additional cost oi 
the services after their re-organisation. Of the rest much 
has been spent on gi-ants for raising the pay of teachers in 


• The actual cost in a Goveram-mt CoUege is really coasiderably higher as 
■tho figures given take no account ol the money spent on pensions to the staff or 
the maintenance of the buildings, etc, ^ 
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aided colleges. Grants to colleges are not governed, as a rule, 
by, Bucb staot regulations as mants to schools. They are 
assessed with reference to the particular needs of each 
institution. ~ 

129. One of the most encouraging features of the past five 
years has been a large influx of contributions from private 
sources towards the cost of university education. It will be 
observed that the increase under this head is from Rs. 4,71,-|.78 
to Rs. 28,67,904. This sum includes of course large 
subscriptions made towards the initial cost of the Benares and 
Lucknow universities. There is still a tendency to earmark 
private benefactions for the award of medals or prizes on the 
results of university examinations. 

130. The position of the Research Institute founded at 
Calcutta by Sir J. 0. Bose has been consolidated by an allot- 
ment to it from central revenues of a grant of Rs. 78,000 in 
1921-22, which has since been raised to Rs. 1 lath a year. 
Among the research institutions established duri^ the quin- 
quennium the most remarkable is the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. Its annual I’ecurring expenditure amounted- 
to Rs. 1,48,389 in 1921-22, while the total expenditure sanc- 
tioned by the Government of Bombay up to Januaiy, 1^23, 
stood at Rs. 20,22,436. The Institute, which is designed to 
conduct undergraduate teaching side by side with post-graduate 
research in the Departments of Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology, has_ experienced some difiScuIty in securing afSliation 
with the Dniversity of Bombay. 

131. Among the notable figures who retired from univer- 
sity life dnring the quinquennium are the Revd. Dr. Sir James. 
Ewing, 1I,A., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., O.I.E., some time head 
cf the Forman Christian College, Lahore, and for many years 
I'lce-Chancellor of the Punjab University; the Revd. Dr. D. 
kla^icban, M.A., D.D., LL.D., late Principal of the "Wilson 
College, Bombay, and Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay "Dhi- 
vers%; and Rai Bahadur Dr. Sir Sunder Lai, Kt., LL.D., 
C.I.E., the first Vice-Chancellor of the Benares Hindu* 
University, who died on 13th February 1918. 
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Schools. 

Middle Vernacular I 
Scbool<i. 

AU SecondaiT 
Schools. 


Sclioob. 

Scliolan. 

i 

Schools. 

Schol&ts. 

Schools. 

Sciiolnxs. 

Schools. 

Scholats 

lOlC-17 ! 

l.O&l 

SIT, SCO ! 

2.90G 

1 

323,706 

2,514 

230,840 

7,004 

1,107,181 

1021*22 

2,040 

550,238 

2,604 

204,158 

3,240 

315,072 

8,153 

1 

1,138,480 

1 

IncrtOfe or 
Dccri (ue 

+ 150 

+11,CS9 

—12 

—04,608 

+735 j 

+ 84,220' 

+ 1,110 

^Sl,S(l7 


132. The foregoing statistics arc to this extent misleading 
that, while on the one hand they do not include fourteen 
thousand scholars reading in the middle classes of vcrnaculai 
schools in Bomba}- and Madras, where all vernacular schooK 
are classed ns priniaiy, 'they do include no less than 520,000 
scholars who are reading in the primaiy departments attached 
to sccondaiy schools. The number of scholars in the secondarj- 
stage of instniction ,is thus only about 027,000. Sccondaiy 
schools arc rcgardcd*as integral units for purposes of inspec- 
tion, expenditure and stafling; they are dealt with as such in 
.provincial reports and are so treated in this chapter. But it 

is well to bear in mind the presence of these half million 
primary scholars in high and middle schools when the cheap- 
ness of sccondaiy education in India or the proportion of 
public funds .spent on primary and secondary education is 
called in question. 

Vernacular middle schools present peculiar problems of 
their own and will, as in previous reviews, form the subject 
of a separate section. I have so far differed from my pre- 
decessors in that I have, for reasons therein explained, included 
the section on vernacular middle schools under the heading 
of secondary education. 

133. There lias been an increase of 1,100 in the number of 
secondary schools in India during the quinquennium and of 
31,000 in the number of scholars attending them. A large 
part of this increase is found under the head of vemaeular 
middle education in the Punjab and is duo rather to a change 
in classification than to an increase in the number of sccondaiy 
schools and scholars. 

134. Secondary English schools, schools in which English 
forms a part of the regular curriculum, have increased from 

F 2 
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4,490 to 4,904 but the nttcndnncc nt tlicm Las fallen from 
870,335 to 823,410. In this connection the figures given in 
supplemental table 21, showing the annual increase and 
decrease in schools and scholars, arc instructive. They show, 
as might be expected, that the most serious fall (-^6,000 
scholars) occurred in 1920-21, the non-co-operation year, 
JIadras, the Punjab and the Norlh-'West Prontier Province 
being the only provinces to weather the stonn. The next year 
shows a further fall of 32,000, but Bombay and Burma have 
now recovered from the shock, while Madras for the first time 
shows the effect of it. The figures for Bengal with a constant 
decline in attendance from year to year are disheartening and 
it is little consolation to find that the number of schools re- 
cognised as high schools has increased by 180 or 25‘8 per cent, 
while the number of scholars decreased by 27,440 or 12'5 per 
cent. 

Oiaecsfor 135. That the immediate cause for the fall in numbers 
dooUnoin during the last two years was the non-co-operation movement 
• emu- jg -unquestionable. But the effects of this attack on the secon- 
fichoo!>. daiy school system would not have been so serious had it not 
coincided with a period of great economic depression. " ^^e 
year 1920-21 was the year of great non-co-opwativc activity 
m the student world, and though this activity persisted m 
1921-22, it did not as a rule take the form of a_ persuasion to 
boycott schools and colleges except temporarily and ns a 
means of political protest. This would point to the fact that 
there is some deeper-lying motive, which, on examination 
of the economic state of Bengal for the last two years, 
i-eveals itself as poverty. The increase in the number of high 
.schools connotes greater accessibility.; the decrease in the 
number of pupils, apart from purely' political considerations, 
must imply either an inability to take advantage of that 
increased accessibility, or a growing distrust of the value of 
the article supplied. In the last review it was observed that 
‘ parents prefer to send their children to secondary rather than 
to primary schools.’ If this were so in 1917, and if no basic 
change has occuired in the attitude of parents since then, it 
would seem that it is lack of means, not lack of will, that has 
caused these disturbing decreases.”* 

" Giving to the higher cost of living parents are inclined, 
and, in some cases^ compelled, to abandon all thoughts of the 
social prestige which education brings and moke their sons 
uuge-eamers at as early a date as possible. They are further 
induced to do so by the increase in the rate of wages for un- 
educated and unskilled workera of all grades.”® The Inspector 


tTnited Frovi., p. 48. 
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of Schools, Lucknow Division, is probably correct in presum- 
ing that “ the present stagnation will cease when tke cost 
of living is reduced and when industrial expansion affords 
greater opportunities to the well-educated boy.”® 


13G. The increase in the number of secondaiy English increase of 
schools is not altogether a healthy sign. It may mean, and in 
some parts of India undoubtedly has meant, the lowering of ® 

the standard required for recognition by the universities, that neoessoiily 
is to say, it may connote not an increase in the facilities for a healthy 
secondary education to meet an increased demand, hut only a 
looser interpretation of what secondary education signifies. 

It may also mean a diffusion of effort with a consequent loss 
of efficiency, two small and inferior schools being maintained 
at a cost and with an attendance sufficient only to support a 
single good school. That the standard of secondaiy education 
has been lowered in Bengal is undeniable. ‘‘ Recognition 
(by the University of Calcutta) has become cheap and i^ows 
a tendency to become cheaper still. An impression is gaining 
ground that it may he had for the asking, seeing that cases 
are very rare in which it has been refused .... Oftener 
than not, recommendations of inspecting officers of the 
department carry little or no weight, and recognition is given 
to even such schools as scarcely survive the exhilaration of 
obtaining it. Recognition in fact is considered^ to be the 
stimmuin honvm in the career of a school, and all incentive to 
improvement disnppears as soon as it is obtained; for the 
authorities of the school are pretty sure that, once granted, it 
will never be snatched away.”® Mr. Cunningham quotes the 
case of a school recognised by the Syndicate in opposition to 
his recommendation which had a total salary hill of Rs. 110 
a month and no other claims to recognition. 


137 The suggestion that the increase in tjie number of 
schools is not justified by the increased demand is home out by 
the fact that the average attendance at a high school in India 
has fallen from 312 to 217. The evils attendant on this 
unnecessary multiplication of schools are mentioned several 
reuorts. " There are now in certain parts of the (Agra) Divi- 
sion notably in Aera city and district and perhaps in Aligarh, 
more English schLls than the demand justifies. This leads 
to a struggle for e-vistence which tends to weakening ot dis- 
cipline and to a waste of the .all too limited funds available 
for education.”® Mr. Anderson draws att^tira to the un- 
equal distribution of secondary schools in the Punjab. n 
is not uncommon,” he says, ” for private -schools to he multi- 


•■Onited Provs., p. 48. 

* Bcng-sl, pp. 31-32, 
“United Provinces, p. 47. 
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plied in nrlian areas in a spirit of competition. Such schools 
arc often located a few yards from each other; sometimes even 
in contiguous building. ... It is to be feared that the 
comparatively wealthy urban areas have profited by the pro- 
vision of facilities for advanced school education at the espense 
of the poorer rural tracts,”® 


Espondituc, EjrpcndiUtrc on sccontlary schools jor hoys. 


I'ciir. 

r.n’SKBrrrsE ntox— 

Total 

BxrrjTDi* 

TCRC, 

\ QoiPemmenk 

1 runds< 

Bo&fd 

Funds* 

Tea. 

1 

Ollier 

Bourees. 


m. 

m. 

ll». 

m. 

Its. 

inc.i? . 

65,00,450 ; 

£0,00,222 

1,07,21,114 

30,23,237 

2,70,41,432 

ltl21-22 , 

1,30,64 ,OS0 

38,67»47D 

1,77,24,(127 

00,41.310 

4,22,17,445 

Intum , . 

+83,Sr,G«7 

+11,0T,S5T 

+20,12,213 

+27,07,070 

+1,42,70,010 


ShuTo of 138. These figures and the statistics given in the supple- 

Mcrtascdcost mental tables 32 and 33 disclose the fact that while the average 
parentif cost of educating a boy in a secondary English school has gone 
up 50 per cent., from Bs. SO'2 to Bs. 45'9 per annum, the 
parent has not been called upon to meet his share of the 
increased cost of education. The average annual contribution 
made by a parent in India towards the cost of educating his 
son in a secondary school has only risen from Bs. 18' 1 to 
Bs. 21'3 as contrasted with an increase in cost to Government 
from Bs. 6'1 per head to Bs. 14’7. The parent certainly has 
had to pay a good deal more for his boy’s school books, owing 
to the rise in prices; but even so there seems little doubt that, 
if the general rise in wages, illustrated in this report by the 
rise in the pay of tile teaching profession, is taken into con- 
sideraton, secondary education is, on the whole, less expensive 
to the parent than it used to be. 

_ 139. In Bihar and Orissa the necessity for levying a con- 
tribution on parents towards the increased cost of the teaching 
' staff was recognised and fees were raised in 1921, the whole of 
the sum so realised being earmarked for raising the pay of the 
teachers in aided schools. Unfortunately owing to a fall in 
the number of pupils attending secondary schools the teachers 


‘Fonjab, p. 62 . 
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taye Iiitherto only tenefited slightly. In Bombay too the 
fee rates wei'e raised in Marcli 1922 on the ground that “ the 
demand 'for a larger increase of primary education is so 
insistent that for a few years to come the net expenditure of 
GoTer^ent on secondary and higher education cannot be 
aUowed to rise much higher : and because private institu- 

tions had found it difficult to finance themselves without rais- 
ing their fees. In the United Provinces in 1917 scholars in 
Government schools paid Rs. 25'3 a year and in aided schools 
Es. 21: in 1922 they paid in Government schools Rs, 23-5 
and in aided schools Rs. 24; thus parents have directly con- 
tributed practically nothing towards the increased cost of 
secondary education in this province. 

140. It may be suggested that instead of inci easing fees 
larger demands might be made for subscriptions and donations. 

But “ in the majority of cases a demand for subscriptions from 
private sources is unreasonable and where it has been insisted 
on, has resulted in false accounts and broken promises. The 
people of the headquarters stations have no organisation to 
levy a regular recurring tribute on the countryside which is 
responsible for the demand, and their own purses are ordinarily 
hut thinly lined.”® These remarks are quoted from Assam 
but the second sentence at least is of general application. So 
is Mr. Cunningham’s conclusion: — “Against the proposal to 
raise the fee rates it may be urged that the middle classes are 
already hard pressed economically, and that the times are 
unfavourable. This is a consideration of influence and it has 
been given due weight. Were it just or practicable to find 
the funds by other means, such means would be adopted. 

But no such means suggest themselves, and when the choice 
lies between the restriction of facilities on the one hand and 
a slight increase of cost on the other, there is no question as 
to the alternative which the people interested would select.”® 

141. Of the expenditure from public fimds the greater part The pay of 
has been devoted to enhancing the pay of the teachers either the staff* 
directly in Government, board, and municipal schools or in- 
directly, by means of grants, in aided schools. The revision 

■of the pay of the eduoation.al services, including the teaching 
staff in Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab, has been mentioned 
in paragi'aph 64. In Bombay Government schools under- 
graduates now receive an incremental scale of pay from Rs. 45 
per mensem to Rs. 150 ; graduates commence on Rs. 70 and 
rise to Rs. 200 with a selection grade for 15 per cent, of the 


’ Bombay report. 

• Assam, p. 39. 

• Assam, p. 39. 
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catlrc up to lls. 250 ppr iiiciisem and a few special post*- 
of Jls. 200 — 000. In the tlnitcd I’rovinces a time-scale 

of pay for Govornmcnl teacliers was introduced in 1921. 
UiKler this scniu trained {'rndunies start with an initial pay 
of Its. 100 per inenscin risinp by IN. 10 to Its. 300, while 
. trained under-graduates start from Its. 50 per mensem rising 
to Its. 150, 25 per cent, being peiniitled to go on to lls. 200. 
Tlic pay of drawing muster.*., niaulri**, jianuits and language 
teachers has also been enhanced. IIoadmastor.s linvo been 
put in the Provincial Kducational Sendee on a scale of Ks. 250 
to lls. 0(5 per men.sein with a selection grade for. 20 pdr cent, 
of tho cadre from lls. 700 to lls. SOO. These rnlc.s of pay are 
probably higher than those in force in any other province, 
and it i.s ra.sy to undeistaiid that the “ new terms liavc greatly- 
stimulated recruitment to the profession ” ; and that “ appli- 
cations for admissinn into the training colleges linvc more than 
doubled.’”" 

rtoriaent W2. Grants from public funds to aided secondary schools 

Fnnai. have increased from forty-one lalcbs to seventy-two Infclis. 

Since the miniher of aided institutions 1ms only increased hy 
294 {to 4,092), most of (he additional funds have been spent in 
the enhnneoment of existing grants and have heen used for rais- 
ing the salario,s of the teachers. Some of the new grants, for 
example in the United Provinces and the Punjab, have been 
used for the cstablishinent of provident funds. The scheme 
introduced in the United Provincr.s njtjdics to all hand fide 
teachers under forty ycare of age in jion-pcnsionahlo employ- 
ment in recognised" schools. Tho teacher coiitrilmtcs GJ per 
cent, of his snlai*j* if it is more than Es. IG a month, and 
oiglu annas a month if it is less. The management pays a 
Mini equal to half tile eoiilvibulion of the tcimher. The Gov- 
ernment pays a lump sum at tive time of rotircinenl or death 
equal to one-third of the sum accumulated to tho credit of the 
teacher. The rate of interest is that of tho post oflico u’liere- 
conti'ihutions arc received. The scheme is compulsory for all 
aided schools seeking recognition for the first time after July 
1921 and is a condition of any increase in aid to a school pre- 
viousl}' recognised. In the Punjab each high school is en- 
couraged to start its own pi*ovidont fund on lines approved hj’’ 
Government, which has drawn up a set of model rules for the 
purpose .and makes liberal grants to approved funds. 

Orsnia.m-ai((, 143 overage annual grant to an aided secondary 
school in India has risen from Bs, 1,081 to Its. 1,701 pn* 
annum. The figures given in supplemental table show such 


” United Provs., p. 64. 
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diversity in the amount of the average grant paid in each 
province that I reproduce them here: — 


Average annual grant to a secondary school for hoys. 


Province. 

iaiG-I7. 

1^21-22. 


1 

Bs. 

1 

Bs. 

Sladrus . .... 

1,305 

2,177 

Bombay ...... 

2,324 

3,691 

Bengal 

501 

756 

United Provinces • ’ . . . 

3,010 

6,098 

Punjab 

3,270 

4,407 

Burma 

778 

1,307 

Bihar and Oriisa 

880 

1,105 

Central Provinces and Borar . 

1,751 

2,172 

Assam 

097 

967 

North-West Frontier Province 

6,219 

6,004 

hlinor Administrations .... 

3,493 

3,922 

IxorA 

1,081 

1,701 


144. ITew systems of grant-in-aid have been introduced in Eovjscd 
Bengal and Burma. In Bengal the grant must not now Gront-iu-aid 
oiilinarily exceed in the case of high schools one-half the gengal'and 
amount contributed from private sources and in the case Burma, 
of middle schools two-thirds. In Burma the general principle 
underlying the new rules is that Government and the manage- 
ment should contribute equal sums towards meeting the 
difference between income and expenditure. In most cases 
the onty source of income of the management is the income 
from tuition fees at standard rates. A minimum scale of 
salaries has been laid down by the Burma Education Depart- 
ment. It is permissible for the department to make main- 
tenance grants in excess of the amoimt ordinarily payable 
and to afford special relief to schools to enable them to meet 
an emergency. Actually such extraordinary relief had to be 
given at the close of the quinquennium to many schools who‘c 
finances were seriouslj' affected by political or semi-political 
disturbances. 
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145. The systems adopted in different provinces for the 
assessment and distribution of grants to aided schools vary 
substantially. Jlroadly speaking these systems fall into two 
categories : — 

(o) Systems which limit the Kant either to a proportion 
of the approved expenditure or by making it bear 
a fixed ratio to the sum provided by the managers 
from other sources, including fees. The deter- 
mining factor in this case is the amount of local 
suppoit accorded to each school. 

(b) Systems which limit the grant with reference to a 
standard scale of expenditure laid down by Gov- 
ernment for each t^e of school as sufficient to 
maintain it in a state of efficiency. The grant under 
these systems is assessed by deducting from the cost 
of the standard scale the income from fees at 
feed rates. The determining factor in this case 
is the standard of expenditure prescribed by Gov- 
ernment for each type of school. 

The whole question of grants-in-aid is one of great com- , 
plexity. The regulations in force in difierent provinces 
together with some account of their origin and application 
are fully described in Occasional Report Ifo. 12 issued this 
year by the Bureau of Education, to which any one interested 
in this question is invited to refer. 

146. Very little building activity is reported during the 
quinquennium. The difficulty during the earlier years of ob- 
taining rolled steel beams and other building material and the 
high cost of such material since the war have prevented ex- 
tensive operations. Government schools are, on the whole, 
well housed ; in some cases very well housed.- Aided institu- 
tions on the other hand are often located in congested and un- 
hygienio areas where no provision is possible for playing 
fields. In Assam, where school burning is not uncommon, 
the ambition of every privately managed school is to have a 
corrugated iron roof. 

147. The Indian high school, its aims, its defects and the 
remedies for them have been much discussed in recent years. 

It has been criticised because the standard of general education 
xt provides is too low, because it provides only a general and 

? vocational eduration, because the quality of the English 
teaching which it gives is so poor, because it devotes Sself 
™ j £ f®^®hiug of English and discourages ihe vernacular, 
and finally in general terms because it is not “ national ” in 
character. 

• ^^.characteristic of Indian high schools which has received 
insufficient notice is their striking uniformiiy. To a reviewer 
nis is an advantage as it permits of generalisation, hut it is 
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in fact a very real defect. THe merits and demerits of good 
and bad bign schools Tary in degree but not in kind. The 
organisation, methods of instruction, and the aim that in- 
spires the •work of the staff, the daily routine, the methods of 
study and the ambitions of the scholars differ very little 
■whether the institution is an Islamia school on the Frontier 
or a Government high school in ITadras. What is true of 
place is often only too true of time. Mr. Sanderson •writes : — 

" A first tour of the Lahore division, after an interval of 
five years, revealed an amazing rigidity in the class-room. 

Take English for example. In a majority of schools the 
method of teaching and even the actual words show no change 
in that time. If one visits a certain class at a certain time 
of the year, one finds the same sentences being taught in the 
same ■way with the same emphasis and with the same mis- 
pronunciation . ” 

148. This lack of individuality is due in part to traditional The domina- 
methods of instruction which in their turn are due to the 
accepted aim . of the secondary school. Too often the stafi, 
the parents, the public and not infrequently the inspecting 
staff also gauge the merits of a high school by the percentage 
of successes which it obtains at the final examination. This 
attitude is not wholly unreasonable. So long as there is little 
individuality in the character of different schools there is little, 
except their success in examinations, to differentiate good 
schools from bad. Moreover it is precisely in order that his 
boy may pass the final examination that the ordinary parent 
sends his boy to a high school. Such success in itself possesses 
a recognised value in the Indian wage market. It also opens 
the door to the’ university ; and a university career is the as- 
piration of nearly every high school boy. Consequently the 
whole atmosphere of the high school is one of preparation for 
the university. Eor would this afford much ground for cri- 
ticism if preparation for the university meant laying the 
foundation of a goDd education, 'ae ordinary course of study 
at an English Public School is, ■with variations introduced to 
meet modern requirements, designed as a preparation for the 
university. The essential difference between the English and 
the Indian institutions appears to be that the life of a Public 
School is not dominated by the formal courses of st'udy, much 
less darkened by the shadow of a coming examination.^ “ It 
is the dread of this examination test that clouds the horizon of 
(Indian) boys during their whole school career. What should 
be the happiest period in life (and is so in other countries 
where more fortunate conditions prevail) becomes a time ra 
drudgery and of overstrain. The Calcutta University 


“ Punjab, p, 68. 
” Punjab, p. 69. 
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Coiiiini'ssion wriling on condiitons in Uengnl Fny ; " iCxccpl 

in n few cnsps Uie scliools tlniik only of flio nialriculntion. 
They intiko it, uiul it nlone, llicir nim." Tiny i\rc driven to do 
fo liecnnse the hoys nnd tlioir pnrentH feel Hint in tlie present 
conditions of life in llenpal, snceess in pnssiiif* this exiiniinn- 
fion is the one csscnlinl rcaMin tor polnp throiipli the hiph 
sehool eouv.sc. Tims the nim of the schools is more and more 
nnrrowly fixed ujion nn esniniimtion. The exniiiinntioii tnhes 
ncconnt 'only of n part of vhntn sreojidniy sehool ‘•honld teach. 
The schools are so hndly stuffed that they foil to innke the host 
use even of the course of prepamtion for this test, nnd fail 
even more eompletcly in providinp the rest of the liherni edu- 
cation which n school ought to pive. The rush to the schools 
overcrowds their classes nnd innkes (heir teachinp even more 
inadequate. Hut every ye.ar the pressure prows greater nnd 
the schools arc forced hy it more deeply into the rut of exami- 
nation routine. Thus nn educational movement, which has in 
it many elements of penerous purjio'e nnd proat possihilitics 
of pnhlic ndvnntnpc, runs in a wrong ehnnnel nnd fails to ferti- 
lize the intelleotunl life of the cnnntry.”** 

149. Hut if the goal of every high school student is the 
university ihore are hut few who roach it. T^eaving out of 
nceounl the nurnhorless scholars who never even complete the 
course, wc find that of 5(1, QOO candidates who appeared at the 
final examination in 1921-22 only 15,000 joined colleges. Tlic 
following tnhle is inslruefive: — 


Mnlricuhtion ond School FimJ or Lranny Certi/fcofc 
Exnminalion^', J.92/-22. 



Xunilirr of 

JJnmlHT of 

riTrrntnts 

Provincp. 

rnndidnti'4. 

pn«sr«. 

nf 

Mndmo* .... 

IS 


2C-7 

Hombav .... 

o,m 

3.0.-, S 

10-2 

nenjjalt .... 

IK,fl70 

14.200 

7Sli 

Unitrd Provincoa , 

6,12(1 

2,014 

4S-2 

P«nj.ali .... 


r..nss 

70-7 

Humm .... 

(WO 

.120 

402 

BiUnr nnd Ori>«B . 

3,82.1 

l,83rt 

48 0 

Ontrnl I’rovinw! nnd Ilcrnr . 

OIC 

420 

•in H 

.... 

1.0S3 

sot 

fi2'3 

rJnrth-Wcil Frontier I’nivinm 

.'•17 

310 

01*7 

Minor Mminiitniicntn . 

02.-1 

370 

cir. 

Total 

4r»,n4t 

2n,t7D 

«5-5 


,Valn>n7«tii)ii rjnmlnallnn oolj. Tlii> Stun'i tor tin* .SVnmrforj, School Inriiio 
i«>KlW«icr) ntc lint liirlislril ulnir tliprr h no dprlnmtlon ct 
vm m nliute In tW< cmmlnatton. 

ttncindn 40 nndldDln and 05 iwn for llm lolam'e Motrinlntlon. 
tLxcIiKhl) ol nloiit 11,00(1 candldnln fop the hMrot S, J,. r. Kromlnalion. 


” Cnlcatta Univcrsily Commioalon Ileporl, Vol. T, Pi. I, pp, IPT-IBB 
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150. If we concede that in the present economic condition Improvoment^ 
of India the utilitarian aim of secondary education must pre- iisslioo] 
vail over the cultural, it is of the first importance to make the 
education given as useful as possible. The use of a secondary 

school is to prepare the best of its scholars for the university 
and the rest for the business of life. Entrance to the univer- 
sity is barred by an examination. The first step in the direc- 
tion of iiAprovement is to see that this examination exercises 
a healthy influence on the work of the school and is at the 
same time a suitable test of fitness for university studies. In 
this respect the school final and school leaving certificate 
examinations possess many advantages over the old-fashioned 
matriculation. Such examinations are already in existence 
in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. A school leaving certificate examination* was 
introduced in Bihar and Orissa in 1921. An important Bihar and 
feature of this examination is the institution of special courses Orina. 
designed to prepare students for commercial or clerical careers 
or mr further instruction in special institutions. The ex- 
amination at the end of the course is divided into three parts, 
namely a scrutiny of the record of progress in school, a public 
examination, and, in the case of those candidates who fail 
in onh subject only at the public examination, an examina- 
tion conducted in situ by the inspector, with such assistance 
as he may require, in order to obtain a final decision. Thus, 
while- at the matriculation examination a student passes or 
fails on the written work done on one occasion, the new 
scheme, while giving due weight to a written examination, 
also takes into account the work done during the period spent 
in school.^^ An examination of this character should fulfil 
both functions of a good examination, exercise a healthy in- 
fluence on the work of the school and form a fit test of admis- 
sion to higher work. 

151. In the Punjab a new examination called the matri- The Puninb. 
culation and school leaving certificate examination was sub- 
stituted for matriculation. It has the merit of introducing a 
number of alternative and practical subjects, but unfortunate- 
ly " the methods of the examination are still much the same as 
Wore.”^® 

152. In the United Provinces " the popularity of the school The United 
leaving certificate examination has grown with the public be- Pmvincea 
cause it, for a time, was the only approach to Government 
service; the department prefers it because it combines inspec- 
tion and a written test; the headmaster appreciates the op- 
portunity given to him to express his views on individuEds 


Bihar and Orissa, p. 66. 
“ Punjab, p. 69. 
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and work; the divisional inspector knovrs iliat tlie oral and 
practical examinations are an extra check on schools; even 
the assistant master benefits from it, if he is enthusiastic and 
skilled, since his good "work receives recognition.”^' 

153. In Bengal “the remarks, concerning the' deadening 
effect of the matriculation examination as the nltimate goal of 
secondaiy education, recorded in the last review,, still hold 
good, and until the high school is relieved of that dead 
weight there can he little or no progress. The weight must 
he lightened, or the school must he freed from the obligation 
to shoulder it.’”^ It must not he inferred from the foregoing 
remarks that the standard of the Calcutta TTniversity matri- 
culation is too high. On the contrary the figures from Assam 
givgn in the last statement show, that, low as it was, “ in a year 
characterised by hartals and distraction the results are such as 
to point to a relaxation amounting almost to the abandonment 
of standards.’”* , 

With the Assam figures may he contrasted those for the 
Central Provinces where the hoys sat for the matricula- 
tion of the Allahabad TTniversity. The number of candidates 
is much the same hut the pass percentage is 45*8 as contrasted 
with S2'5 in As<!am. Lest it he argued that the better results 
in Assam are due to the better quality of the teaching, the 
following statistics are given: — 


Teachers in High Schools. 


Province. 

Total 

No. o{ 
Toaohors. 

j TbATXED TEAOUEns. 

[ GBAPUaiES. 

1 

j Knmbcr. 

Percontngo. 

1 Nviulcr. 

1 i 

1 

Percentage. 

i 

Assam , 

670 

1 

185 

1 

27.6 

j 218 

32-S 

Central Provinces and 
Perar. 

369 

239 

CC-C 

I SCO 

1 

72-1 


154. For those hoys whose formal education 'ends with the 
high school the school final course offers a variety of optional 
suhieets more directly preparatory to their future work in life. 
Although a certain number of candidates now take commer- 
cial subjects the remaining optionnls do not appear to offer 
much attraction. There has been during the quinquennium 
a strong public demand for the introduction of more vocational 

” United Provinces, p. 73 

” Bengal, p, 32. 

“ Assam, p. 51. 
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instruction in liigli schools, Tlie most notable outcome of 
this demand bus been the adoption by the Senate of the 
Calcutta University of tbe following additions to tbeir Matri- 
culation Itegulations, based upon a resolution passed by a con- 
ference of headmasters under the chairmanship of the Vice- 
Chancellor : — 

“Schools are to be rendered responsible for the grant of a 
certificate of fitness of each candidate for at least one of the 
following subjects: — 

(а) Agriculture and gardening. 

(б) Cai-pentry. 

(c) Smithy. 

(d) Typewriting. 

(e) Book-beeping. 

(/) Shorthand. 

(g) Spinning and weaving. 

(7i) Tailoring and sewing. 

(i) Music. 

(j) Domestic economy. 

(jk) Telegraphy. 

(Z) Motor engineering and drawing.”*® 

155. As a comment on these regulations and the arguments ^ criticism, 
of their supporteis the following note of inspection on Sunam- 
gan j high school is of peculiar interest : — 

“ I read with interest the commiftee’s resolution that car- 
pentry and weaving should be taught in the school. I do not 
wish to interfere with the action they have already taken, viz,, 
to appoint a carpentry master on Es. 25 a month ; although I 
think it is absurd. The experiment is only for three months. 

At the end of that time the committee will, I have no doubt, 
agree with mo. They have been misled in this matter by an 
ancient catchword and the lead of the Vice-Chancellor’s con- 
ference. 

“ TVhat I should like the Committee to realize is that our 
high schools are already vocational schools and it is mainly 
because they prepare pupils for a great market of respectable 
employment that they are so popular. If the Conimittee con- 
sider that the supply is outrunning the demand and have the 
courage of their convictions, their proper course would be to 
limit admissions and to open or move for the opening of new 
schools to train for .such other markets ns offer suitable employ- 


" Bssgai, p. 33. 
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jnent in measure sufficient to ivaiTant the establislment of 
schools to supply them. It is plainly not sensible to adopt 
the device which has gained their approval, viz., to attempt 
to train their pupils for two or three vocations at the same 
time. Is not the attempt to train them for a angle vocation' 
hard enough? 

“ Other points are these : — . 

(1) That the market for carpenters in Sunamganj is 
already well enough supplied. This should be evident— if any 
evidence is required — ^from the facts (o) that the committee are 
able to attract a skilled workman from the trade — ^I assume 
that he is a skilled workman — ^for Bs. 25 a month, (b) that the 
local carpenters’ caste, like the weavers’ caste, has taken to 
cultivation. 

(2) That if the Blutdralog wish to compete with the Sutars 
and the Namasudras in a tode which these castes learn by 
grace, it is uneconomical, even if it be practicable, as it is 
not, to lead them into the market by the road of English, 
Mathematics and Sanskrit. 

(3) That individual Bhadralog do not in fact wish their 
sons to be mistris. 'Each thinks that the sons of others, not 
his own sons, may be diverted from the competition for 
employment in the clerical and professional market. 

(4) That the old national schools taught carpentry but 
made no carpenters.”*'* 

Mr. Cunningham concludes : — ” What is wanted is not pri- 
marily education but employment. There is no royal road to 
increased opportunities of employment but the increased pro- 
duction of wealth.”** 

156. This is not to say that there is no room for improve- 
ment in the secondary school course. On the conkary 
improvements are constantly being introduced. The course 
has been widened, for example, by the introduction of such 
practical subjects as hygiene and manual training, consider- 
able progress in which is reported from the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Madras, while science is" much better taught 
tlian formerly. There is a growing tendency to include music 
in school courses. It is now an optional subject in secondary 
'•chools in 'Roiiibay, where it is also taught in training institu- 
tions and forms part of the primary curriculum. A committee 
was appointed by the Madras Government in 1920 to draw up 
a scheme for music teaching in Indian schools. Practical 
subjects such as wood-work and weaving have been ink'oduccd 

Assam, p. 60. 

’• Assam, p. SC 
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inti) tile hiplier elemental y (or middle) clas<!es o£ some veriia* 
cular scIiooN m Jlndras. These subjects are taught with an 
cducalmiial rather than a vncatioiinl aim. But if technical 
education as such cannot successfully be introduced into tho 
high school, and (he Carnegie Foundation has recently issued 
criticism of the so-oallcd vocational training in the 
United Stales ol America, still there is no reason why the 
suhjccts, Avhich a hoy learns at school, should not bear a closer 
relation to liis future life, “ The present secondaiy curricu- 
lum is entirely cultural in aim. It docs not, except in the 
case of the best students, succeed in realising that aim. The 
subjects are studied and, where .selection i.s possible, selected 
bj' students witli a view to passing examinations and not be- 
cause lliey contain matter intrinsically valuable for tbeir 

future work in life Can any alteration in our 

school courses make our M-students thinking labourer", 
instead of laborious thinkers?”*- The defect of most experi- 
ments in vocational education in Indian high schools is that 
sufficient account is not taken of the future careers open to 
and actually adopted bj' tho scholars. Without the advice of 
the headmaster, which i,s seldom forthcoming, the >.chool-boy 
left to himself naturally chooses those subjects which pay best 
in the final examination. “ A combination such ns tliat of 
agriculture witb .sliortliand, which was actually found in the 
course of a vocout tour, cannot be ju.stificd on any ground. 

15T. Another marked tendency has been towards the sub- Tbc vcrnn- 
slitution of the vernacular for English as tho medium of in- rular 
.struction in .secondary departments. ,Some provinces have ad- 
vanced further in this matter than others. The F nited Pro- 
vinces was the first to take the load. ” It is now six years 
since the English language ceased to be the medium of in- 
struction in the pvimaiy and middle classes of English schools. 
IJpponcnts of the change had prophesied a lowering of the 
standard of nttaininonl in English, but so far as ran be made 
out, English in schools is somewhat heftcr than it was at the 
beginning of the (jniiiquenninin, and with the intensification 
of teaching in the periods allotted to the English language, 
there shoulil he further improvement.’’^' 

1.58. The Punjab also adopted the vernacular medium in 
their middle classes in 1911, It was held that the teaching of 
Ein-lish if. noi .-rdvnneed, it mav even be retarded, by a =loppy 
use" of English as the medium. The subsUtution of the ver- 
nacular should save time which might ho spent inj^ more 

“Kvlmct from n notcbyrtie writer' for "the CVtitral Ad'lsw.v 
of Kdueniion. 

” Punjub, p. 72. _ 

” United Prove., p. ol. 
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iiiiil pt.irtiiMl •tiuiy <<1 llu' It 

is »s y«>l tot) »Mtly li> jiidp' ill** ti'iilts )>( the f'NjHTiiai'iil, 
it is t1is((iiii<iiii{r (u llint iil pn'srnt a (li-t'aiorii- 

titni ill ill*' KtidVi |f)lp> of !• An infaicsfiiifj ' 

ol ltii> niioptio)) Ilf tlir tiMiiiMlIa) iiitilinni h.i* lifoii 
tlio sfitiiif; ii|i of Milorrmiiiiiltis's f»y |||i> Viinjali T'-Nt-liook Cmn- 
nitll<*i> to st.iodauliso icinnt iilai su!i-tltutrs for Kiiylisfi t(-('1i> 
iiit'iil ti MU' :iimI foi ilii> tiiiiis)it)-r,itiii)i of pt‘i>pa|>liir!i] ii!i]ih-«. 

Ill Itiiiiili:i\ tile I'Miiratioii l)c|iai liiiciil allons tjii> ii-.o of till' 
vorniM tilar itn-dium tlii<ut»li<inf tin* *ilioril «-onr»c in nil suli. 

ji'i Is *a\i' llii^'lisli. As II Hill’ till* n'lnuds tiiliipt till' 
iio'iliuiii III fill' liit;|o‘i <-liissi’« atiil oi(|i ,i division liy fhr* 

I'nivi-i^ity atMiiist llii> n-o of tin* virii.irnlui nii'diniii (it Jiiatii- 
«’ii):i(iiiti this |iiai-ttii- is lil,i-ly to In* uiiitiiiiii'd. Tin* Soiinti* 
of till* f '(ilriitto I’niii'isify has ail'>|iti>il a ri'oihitinn to the 
I’fii'i’t thill ''ill'll 111 lion and l•^nnli 1 l.llil>ll in nil sidijrrts (of 
till* hit;)i school 1 othoi tlinii Ktit,di'h 'hall In* i‘Oiidn('ft’d in fli'* 
ii I iiacul.ir.”''’ 


TI^^ Ifollin’i 
n! rn.'li'li 


Simlii con- 
fcrcnrc of 
1917 on till' 
of 

fftislisfi 


I.'!!. This iiiii-slioit is ilnsclyMcjirMih-nf upon (ho |iosiiii)n 
oicii)iicd hy Mniflisli iu tin* 'chonl I’unt'c. It N lilflo omi};- 
p’liitioii to siiy thill KinrHsh is lln* only siihjii'l, tin* infriii*u' 
Millie of nhicli is i c< <i(*tiiscd l»y |iiiti*ii(s ntiil scliimlhnvN. Oihet* 
'tihji'cls luiiy he iiitmcstnif; auil imtsl ho studied in older to oh- 
tain |iioni<iiion and In pas< Ihr (imil I’saniiiintion, hnl ovary 
hieli 't’hiKil hoy rc.ili'Cs that ii liioMlcdpa of linirli'h i' I's-di- 
tiiil if hi* i' to p't OH in tin* world. This nttiludi* on fha 
jnirt of imrcfifs nttd hoys has ro'iiltcd in nssipniiip to linplMi 
an PM’cssivo imiioitnnci* in tho school currirnlnm. Its 
iniiinilanci* has not heen lessened hy the faef that Vniver-ily 
tenrheis, while they ate rnnleiif to iceoiM* jiapils who have 
hceii hiully pioiinded in other suhjerfs, rinnplnin strniiply and 
ant niinataially when stiulenfs are udiniiteil to i'i>llei;i> with an 
iiisiiHiejent hnowli'dpe of the niediniii in wliieh their te-iehinp 
will he condncled. The Ilunpnon rniversily hn« inslilufcd a 
special one year course in KnpUsh for those inatrienlates who 
are othemise ipialified liul me weah in this sahjeef. 

lOfl. The position of Enplish as a fondpn Innpunpe and ns 
a iiiediiini of inslriirtion was diseiissod hy n representative 
eoiifcrenne wliieli mol in Riiiiln in 1017 tinder (he elininnan- 
'hip of fhe then Edneatinn Aremher, Sir fsimhnran ^*nir. The 
vesnlt of this eonferenre was inronelnsive. AYhilo it wa® 
penerally eoaeeded that the leiirliinpof school snhjoels throupli 
a niediuni wliieh was iniperfertly nndersfood led to rrnmminp 
and the memorisinir of tesf-hooks, yet the use of the Enplish 
medinin was defended hr some on the pronnd that it improv- 
ed the knnwledpe of EnplMi. This is not the place to enter 
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lupou a discussiuu of a subject wliicli has exercised educatiou- 
jists lu India since the first introduction of n'csteru learning 
into this countzy. ^ The difficulty of using any one vernacular 
.as a izzediuiu is raised in the report from Bihar and Oi’issa, 

■whei'e five vei'naculai’s are I'eeognised by the University. 

ICl. The Simla conferezice fuither discussed the stage at 
•which izzstruction in English as a foreign language should he 
vCoiiimenced. There wei'e zitany advocates of the early inti’O- 
duction of English teaching on the ground that only so could 
a^ sufficient niastei'y of the language be obtaizied at niati'icula- 
ztioiz. and also on the gz'ound that the small child jnost easily 
^pick.s up a foreign langtzage. It was argued ou the 
■other side that the teaching of Jilnglish in junior classes must 
be in the hands of low paid and consequently inefficient teacb- 
■ers, and that no child should start learaing a foreign language 
■zintil he lias obtained a stock of ideas in his mother tongue. 

’The advocates of the postponement of English were supported 
’by those who on practical grounds pointed out that its in- 
Production into the primary departments of secondaiy schools 
placed a permanent handicap on the country IzOy who muiit 
■complete his primaiy course in the local vernacular village 
school before ho is of sufficient age to migrate to a town for 
Izigher or “ English ” education. Partly on these grounds 
Pile commencement of English has been postponed by one year 
iin the Punjab, so that all boys, whether town or countzy 
■dwellers, now start on a level at the completion of a foui--vear 
primaiy course. The various stages at which it is introduced 
in different pi'ovinces are shown in the diagram at the begin- 
.ning of this chapter.* - 

163. Of the quality of English teaching there is little fi-esh 
Po record. "S^Tiile the advantages of the use of the direct teaching, 
method in the hands of a tiuined and keen teacher are unques- 
Pionable, .such teachers are in a .small minority. In Madi-as, 

■almost all in.spectors report that the teaching in the lower 
classes does not show the same impi’ovement as the teaching 
"in the higher: — Mr. Tates, for example, says : — “ The real 
problem of English teaching is the lenovation of methods and 
Phe alteration of aims in the work of the lower classes. 

163 Wliat is true of the teaching of English is also true of General con- 
Phe teaching of other subjects. The following remarks from dufans of 
Assam are severe. “Our schools have improved znuoh of late 
vears. 3zzt they are not yet good schools, and some ot them 
are verv bad izzdeed. pTh,e majority of teachers are inexpert 
and uzzinterested, iew have any zeal” or natural aptztude 
for teaching; there is little or no discipline of znst^izc- 


Madras, p. Si. 
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tion— neitbov boys nor wasters habitually prepare lor tbeip 
day's work: tlie supervision ol licadinasierf. and as^istaiu 
headmasters over llio actual work of class teaching is Inckinjr 
in authority, in persistence and in purpose. Generally speak- 
ing, there is a want of life in the school ntinosphore.’'*" 
“Tlic results of the avernpe .schoolmaster’s limitation* aie- 
patent at all stages of seliooHife. In the lower classes much 
excellent work is neutrali-ed by lack of imagination and dis- 
criniiiiation. The teacher fails' to judge the mental age of hi* 
pupils, and to appreciate the rharaeteristics peculiar to the 
individual and the period of development. Ilence develops a 
form of instruction that converts the vivacious imaginative- 
child into the stolid, ‘ docile ’ youth beloved of his master. In 
the high classes the limitations arc Tcvcaled in inability to- 
develop (bo critical faculty requisite to sound judgment .... 
All of wliicb amounts to this, (hat the standard of work is low, 
hecausc there is a low average standard of attainment and' 
insufficient pride of profession among school mastcTs."-' 

For improvement in the quality of the work we must 
tcadicts. influence of the training college, the inspector and’ 

the headmaster. . In no feature of their secondary education' 
sy^tems do the provinces diftcr more than in their cm- 
■ploymcut of trained teachers in secondary schools. In Gov- 
• ernment schools in the United Provinces two-thirds of the 
tenehers are trained and the proportion of the trained to the- 
untrained tenehers in secondniy schools under private manage- 
ment is about 1 to 8. 

In Bonihay a percentage of 2‘1'1 of 'the total number of 
teachers is shown as trained; but every teacher who posses the- 
seeoiidarv teachers’ eeiiificato examination is returned a* 
trained. Actually only a few of the teaehers of English and 
those almost entirely employed in Government schools have- 
received training of any kind. 

In the Punjab aUbougt the total number of teachers em- 
ployed in secondary schools has increased in five years from 
5,-380 to 9,223 yet the percentage of trained teachers, 70 per- 
cent. has been maintained by on increase fi-om 3,761 to 6,446. 
The maintenance of the propoi-tioh of trained teachers in the 
Punjab is all the more satisfactory in view of the very large- 
increase in the number of secondary scbools in that Province. 

In Madras of 7,184 .teachers employed in secondary schools 
no. less than 4,954 possess professional certificates, though the- 
number of trained teachers of the collegiate grade is only 18- 
per cent. 


" A>s«m, pp. 52-63. 

“ United Prove., p', 61. 
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In the Central Provinces the iucreiise in the pcrceiilagc of 
iiainod te!U'her.^ in high schools frnin 2G'o to C7'o is reniarfc- 
al)Ic*. U1 190 Icacheis in Govcrniiient schools in lliis province 
ItiT arc giaihintes. 

In the Isorth-AVcst Prontier Province yii‘1 out of o7G 
te.icliers are trained and 93 are graduates. 

Un the other hand in Ililinr and Orissa only 14C out of a 
total of 1,77*1 teacher.*! of Knglish and Cliissic.s arc trained 
(hough the percentage ot tjaim-d vcvnaeular teaehei'M in 
.'Ccondan* .schools is 70. 

The ease of IJengal is similar. The number of Anglo-\cr- 
nacuhir tcnehers and teachers of classical languages in all 
-eeondnry schools is 12,00(1, out of nhom only 357 me trained 
ihougli :’i.392 are graduate.s. The percentage of trained verna- 
eulnr teacheis i®, however, nhonl 48 (3,.39o out of 7,498). 


Ki.j. It is a niistalsc to think that a graduate can te.ich 
s.itistactorily witliout training. The elenientin'y teaelung of 
Ihiglislt and matheniatics rerpiircs particular skill which is not 
,ie<iuiied by tbe study of English liteiaturc and higher niuthe- 
- m.itics in 'college, while .such an iinportniit school subject ns 
^vogiajiby df'c.s not form i»arl of any dcgiee ei>uis(.. 

ItiO. A radical change in the inetliods of inspe 'lion is needed inspjcnon. 
if the visit ol an in.spcctor is to be of educational value to tire 
sebool. Even if inspcclois were fully eonversant and in syin- 
patliv with modern methods of teaching, they could clVccl 
lililc permanent improvement in the quality of the 'clionl work 
so long as their visits were eonfiiiod to an iiisperlion of school 
reiri'tois and an rii •nfi/ evaniiiiation ol the s,bolai'’ .utain- 
iiieitls. .Something can he done, has been done in .\ssam. by 
leqniring iiispeetors to eoiieeiitiate ineh >eav on some paiti- 
. eiilar asiiect of t lie .school work, c.ff., composition or geograpliv. 

plea for a ditTereiit and niore helpful tvpe of inspeclion m 
toiivineiiigly advanced hv ^Ir. ^\ yatl oi llu* Penlral liaining 
Pollege. Lalioie. in .a lepoil wiitlcii hi him after a iTcent 
vl-it to the rnited Stales of Americii.'"' 

107. More iiiimMliate influemr on the work of the school Tlwlif.ul* 
Oiotild he e.veiciscd by the licadmasici. It i, he who shoii d >»» • 

nut life and vigour into the leaehing. uhn should take steps to 

(>nlai"-e the hori*/oii of the Imvs’ mind', m ho should make 

provision f(w (heir health and recreation. Such a head- 
master is (he e.veeption not the rule. ••Each teacher i.s prone 
to frame his own svllnhiis and to instniel Ins ela.ss quite in- 
• dependenilv and with too little eons, deration of what has 
been done’in the elnss below or will he undertaken 


”TJnrMU of K'lur.ition. Ocossional Reports N'o. 11— Rural School 
in tl*e I'nitcd .si.stf* «f .Suiwica. 
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class above.”*" Where llio headmaster docs attempt to- 
iciurm, his path is beset by disappointment and difficulty. 
The tollowiiig is an extract from a petition signed by over a 
hundred boarders protesting against the order ot (he head- 
master requiring formal preparation of home-work to be done- 
under supen'ision in the class rooms of the school instead of 
in the noisy clamour of the dormitories: — " It is difficult for 
us to keep sitting on the wooden benches ... it is so in- 
tensely hot that it is unbearable for writing works ... a lot- 
ot time is spent in Ijringiug books, etc., from the boarding 
house . . . our attention in (he boarding house is compara- 
tively less distracted ... in the school rooms it is impossible- 
to have pcrfc-ct silence . . . however confirming to (lie- 
students’ wilts the arnmgement in fhe ,>-chool may be and, 
however intelligent the student may be, they would in eacii 
case prefer to study at tlieir homes . . . by this method of 
study . . . we are sure that the results of 1911-T would he worse- 
tlmn the year 1022.”-“ 

ItiS. But “a school is funduiuenlully two things — a place- 
of authoritative instruction and a community in which may be 
learnt by way of practiee and preparation ninny of the duties- 
and aetivitie.s of life."** There is unfortunately little to 
lecord ot the general life of the school outside the class room.. 
Much of tliis should in a healthy school atmosphere be devoted- 
to recreation — ^mental and physical. In point of fact the- 
shadow of the examination is rarely lifted. No inconsider- 
able portion of their spare time is spent by teachers and boys- 
in imparting and receiving private tuition. In some pro- 
vinces the practice of private tuition is inseparably connected' 
with the low stipend paid to the teacher. Without ghung; 
private lessons out of school hours the teacher cannot live. 
The following quotation fi-oin the report of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission is fortunately not of general applica- 
tion: — “In the gi-eat majority of secondary schools there is- 
little class teaching which deserves praise. The result is that, 
long as they are, the hours spent in class do not give the boys 
the systematic instruction wliich they need ; and, for fear of 
fail 'lie at examinations, i-eromse is had to private coneh- 

ing to make up for what the .school doe.s bndlv and might do- 
well.”*-'' 

169. I have already referred to the absenee of gene’-al' 
reading, The difficulty is enhanced in the high schow stage- 
by the lack of suitable books to read. There are no stoiT book-- 
for children in most vernaculars. To read for pleasure in a 

•'PmjaTj, p. 70. 

'* Pnnjab, p. 70. 

Calcutta Unh-eraity Commission Report, Tol. I, p. 842. 

” C.-il{-iilta TTniversity Commission Report. Yol. 1, p. 256. 
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foreign tongue requii-es encouragement. There are books in 
English of sufficient simplicity for the senior students in a 
high school to read and the Indian schoolboy will, if en- 
couraged, road for pleasure. But that encouragement is 
lacking. It is hardly to be expected that teachers whose 
general reading is confined to newspapers can inspire a taste 
tor reading in their pupils and parents are distrustful of any 
books which are not prescribed in the school course.® ‘ 

170. Opportunities for school games are limited by the Gwncs. 
scarcity ot play-ground .space. Even where play grounds aro 
available the organisation which would make the best use ot 
them in the interest's of the largest number of pupils is often 
lacking. Games aie played and played with skill and zest by 

a limited number of boys. Ilockey in particular appeals to 
the Indian boy; who is olten too an excellent gymnast. 

171. A happy development in recent years has been the Boy scout 
spread of the boy scout movement. The tiniiiing of a boy 
.scout, developing, as it doe«, initiative and piactical ability 

in tbe individual, .should jtrovc of the greatest value to the 
Indian schoolltoy. A great incentive to the movement wn- 
givpii bj' the visit to this countn' of the Chief Scout, .Sir Bobei t 
Bndoii-l’oweli, in the winter of 1020-21. The moveiuent lm» 
been allowed to develop on unofficial lines. The Seva Snmili 
of tlio TTnitcd Brovinces lias now sixty troops with 2,500 boy 
scouts on its rolls and the Boy Scout Association of Agrn and 
Oudii has a hundred troops with about 2,000 scouts. In the 
Punjab there arc now about G.OOO boy scouts and a large and 
successful rally tonic place on tbe occasion of tlic visit of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Lahore. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Bombay special wliolc-timc cnnunissionei s 
of scouts have been appointed by Government. There are now 
some 30 boy .scout troops in tlie Central Provinces apart from 
the School Boy League of Honour. But the most systematic 
development of the movement is that carried out in the 
Boinbav Presidency. ^L’. A. C. Miller of the Indian Educa- 
tional .Service w.ns "put on .special duty to organise work in the 
Presidency in 1910. In England with the assistance of 
y[r. Clmpinan. originator of the T.pague of Tlmmur. he drew 
lip a sclioiJio wliicli now in full worlciu'j. Mr. Miller and 
six Indian masters h.ad a cour.se of training in England m 
1921. A standing training enmp for sphoolm[is|ors^ wa- 
opened in .Tanuavv 1022 at Lonavla. and by May 177 Siout- 
maslers had lieeii trained. An anpciil for funds bv His hx- 
rellencv Sir George Idovd rcMiIted in tin* subserintioii of over 
Rs. ntt.finO. The training ramp is attended by wonkl-He 

Ecoutmastcr.s fr om nil over India. 

•* Yiie Bnrcan of Education, Patnptilcl Ifo. 8— Libraries in Indian 
Hiirli p. 7. 
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172. All I’cpoi'ls unile in .speaking of tkc value of this djovc- 
nienl . One insjiceior ■\vrile.s ; — ' ‘ Scoiiiiiig scejns to ho the one 
oui.side intcvcsl that has really got hold of the hoys and I 
I:now of eases of hoys being saved from ntler niin hy finding 
an outlet in scouting for their superfluous energies. Scout 
ideals penetrate among those who cannot join owing to the 
cost of outfit or the jirejudice of their relations.'’'"'® 

178. In view of the limited amount of cxcrciBc taken hy the 
average schoolboy and his devotion to study it is not a 
matter for .surprise that his physique is low. To correct this 
defect increasing attention has been paid in recent yeans. to' 
physical education, !^[adrn.s and the runjah both note ijn-, 
provements in tlioir courses and more general interest in this . 
subject. The Y. M. C. A. have in this matter given invalu- 
able assistance. 

174. Hygiene has been introduced into the cuiTiculuiu of 
secondarj’ schools in most pro\'inccs. But in this matter 
precept is hotter than practice. “ITygienc and temperance 
have for long figured on the programme of instruction (in 
vernacular schools in Assam). The instruction is less than 
half-hearted. The toachet,s arc temperate enough to set an 
example of temperance, were it required, hut in the matter 
of sanitation their precept .suffers from ignorance and incre- 
dulity and is contradicted hy their practice, which accords 
with the age-old conventions of the countir.”®® 

17.5. The iirohlein of medical inspection is largely one of 
finance. Experiments have been tried in .several provinces. 
In all Government schools and many aided schools in Bombay 
a terminal record is maintained of the weight, height, eye- 
sight and chest moa.suremont.s of pupils and serious defects are 
hvoiiglil to the notice of parents. Six medical inspectors were 
appointed in May 1921, hut were unforhinately retrenched a 
year Inter owing to financial stringency. The five medical 
inspectors in the Punjab relurnod to duty after the war. They 
have .shown Iteenness and diligence in their work and have 
•eolleotcrl information and statistics of great value. Their 
small num'ber permits of only an infrequent and somewhat 
cursory examination of the scholars in secondary cla.sses and 
they ill e entirely unable to follow^ up inspection by treatment. 
There is also a lack of co-ordination noted between the medi- 
ral inspector, the school authority and the parent. In the 
United Provinces allowances were made assistant and sub- 
assistant surgeons for the medical inspection of pupils in re- 
cognised Engli-di and normal schools. The inspections are 


** United Provinces, p. 140. 
*' Assam, p. 49. 
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■said io be perfunctoiy and to lead *to nothing either in the 
n'ay of treatment or of record. In Burma medical inspection 
ts non" supplemented in all Government and many aided 
■secondary schools hy the regular attendance and service of 
aaecjuately rejuunerated scliool medical ofScers. 


iliddle Schools. 

_ 17G. Middle schools are of two hinds — hliddle English and Middle 
Middle Tenincular. The former are with few exceptions 
potential high schools. The Middle English School jg 
a transition stage between a primary or middle vernacular 
school and a high school. It suffers from its position. It 
follows the same course of study as the middle department 
of a high school and it aims at preparing its boys for matri- 
culation ; but being without the high classes it loses its pupils 
before they reach that goal. It is often not a verv effi- 
cient institution. “It is generally reported as affording easy 
promotion and thus attracting students who have come to a 
stand-still in bettor schools. The staff is under-paid and 
migratorj' and the institution is uncertain of the continuance 
of departmental recognition.”^’ 

177. The middle vernacular school is classed in Bombay Middle 
.’Mid Madi’as as a piiraaiy school, apparently on the ground 
that it uses the vernacular medium and does not as a rule pro- ® ° 
>ide teaching in English. In other provinces the vernaculnr 
middle school has a character of its own, though its importance 
varies according to the interest and value attached to it by 
Government. With the introduction of the vernacular 
medium in the middle classes of ‘English’ schools there is 
little save the absence of English teaching to differentiate 
-the cuiTiculum of the vernacular from that of the Anglo- 
vcrnacular middle school. Since it cannot be maintained that 
secondary education i.s synonymous with insti'uction in Eng- 
lish, I have classed the vernacular middle school where it 
■undoubtedly bclong.s under the bead of secondary education. 

The middle A'ernacular school is cheap because it does not 
need university men on its staff and yet it is often very 
efficient. Whore it loads to definite avenues of employment 
in the lower ranits of the Beveuue and Education Departments 
(as patwnries and village teachers) it is popular. This is the 
•ra‘-e in the Punjab, the TTiiited Provinces and the Central 
Provinces and to some extent in Assam and Bibar and Orissa, 

■all of wliicli provincc.s rcporl an increase in the nninber of 
-schools of this class and in the attendance at them. It is not 


" United Prov'inccs, p. 44, 
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li-ue of Bengal where admission to a training school for 
primary teachers is open to candidates possessing only primary 
qnaliScations. 

Optional 178. In this province in particular, where the number of 
mSilar ^itldle schools shows a steady decline, and to a 

Boliools. lesser degree in other provinces, the chief obstacle to the- 
popularity of the vernacular middle school is the lack of Eng- 
lish teaching and the consequent difficulty experienced by its- 
w-pupils in proceeding to a higher education. Arrangements 
are made in high schools in the United Provinces and the Pun- 
jab and have been tried in Bihar and Orissa for a special Eng- 
lish class to supply this deficiency in pupils joining after com- 
pleting the vernacular middle course. But the period of their 
preparation for the university is necessarily longer than that of 
boys who have read in English schools. The problem is how 
to cater for the needs of those who wish to proceed to a high 
school without destroying the value of the vernacular middle- 
course as a preparation for village life. The solution appears- 
to lie in the addition to these schools of optional English 
classes. This solution has been fried in the United Provinces- 
and the Punjab. It has met with but indifferent success,, 
chiefly owing to the objection on the port of good English 
teachers to sen-e under vei-nacular headmasters and to live in* 
remote village.-! where there is no society or opportunity for 
giving their children a high school education. So the teach- 
ing in these optional classes has hitherto been of a poor 
quality. It is to be hoped that these difficulties will be over- 
come in time. 

Middle Bcliool 179. The Vernacular Middle School growing as it does out 
talding. yiUagg primary school often finds itself handicapped in 

the matter of accommodation. The Government of the 
United Provinces drew up a scheme in 1920 for the erection 
of 127 new buildings for sueh'sohools and the extension of 57 
old buildings and for the erection of 183 new hostels and the- 
extension of llfi. The cost was estimated at nearly twenty- 
eight lakhs of which Government promised to find twenty-five.. 
Progi-ess was at first retarded by the rise in wages and prices. 

180. A very definite step has" been token in the Punjab to- 
Bchods. * ''■or Js fitting the vernacular middle school to its environment 

by the introduction in the middle department of the teaching 
of practical agricuUm-e. This innovation was recommended 
by a committee on agricultural te.aching which met in 1918. 
The 3 e-iUsons which* led to the recommendation will he discus- 
sed and the experiment described in, the section on agricultural' 
edvication. It is already in full working order in twenty 
schools and has been introduced on a temporary basis in eleven 
others. At the close of the quinquennium a similar scheme 
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was adopted in Bombay. If experiments of this kind prove 
successful nnd if the difficulties in the way of the introduction' 
of optional English classes are overcome there may emerge a 
single type of middle school providing a good general and 
practical education in the vernacular suitable to the needs of 
the countiy boy and providing at the iniue time facilities for 
the study of English for the tew who are in a position to go 
fiu'ther with their studies. The evoUttion of such a type of 
school would go far to solve two of the most pressing of 
Indian educational problem.'., the retention of the educated 
youth on the land and the equalisation of educational oppor- 
tunity between the town and countiy. 
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CnAPTJiH V. 
Pkimauy EntJCATiox (Bors). 
Stiitistics Schools and Scholars. 


rents IS rniMAsr siaoe. 


Vcur. 

Pnmaij" 

Schoohlor 

Boys. 

I 

In Primary InSccondaryj 
.Schools (or Schools for 
Boys. Iloya. 

Total. 

j 

10IG.17 . 

12I,0S1 

.7.l8S,in i 

SDl.ilS 

5,602,829 

1021-22 . 

137,137 


401, 1 It) 

0,034,330 

1 

Incroaso or Docroa'o . 

-1-1.1,330 


—13,209 

j -f311,727 


Disirilraiion 181. 'i’lie slalomoiit shows an increase of over 13,000 in the 
in numbora. numher of primarj- schools for boys, and of nearly 342,000 . 
in the number of pupils in the prijnaiy stage. But this increase 
lias been very unevenly (]i>.|ribulp(i. "W hilp JIndrns, Bom- 
bay, the United Provinees and the Pimjnh .show a marked 
advance there has been, for the first lime lor many years, an 
actual falling off in attendance in Bengal, Bilinr and Oii«sa, 
Central Provinces, Assam and Burma. 

■&UBCS o£ 182. The remarkable decrease in the number of schools and 
tTSn. Burma {—2,414 and —49,788) was due partly to 

iinancial necessity, partly to deliberate concentration with a 
view to efficiency. The sj'stcni of primnry education in Burma 
.is peculiar in that loliancc is placed entirely upon private 
initiative, the majority of schools in the Province being con- 
ducted by Buddhist monks. Out of 4,374 recognised primnry 
schools in the Province no less than 4,360 are aided institu- 
tions. Up to the year 1915 new schools were freeli" registered, 
that is to saj', admitted to the aided list. In 1917 Divi- 
sional Boards were made responsible for Ternacular education 
and found themselves saddled with a large number of 
inefficient schools and discontented school-masters hut with 
no money to .support them. The advice of departmental 
officers with few exceptions was always in favour of reduced 
registration of schools and payment of better, salaries to all 
competent teachers. “ "When Divisional Boards adopted the 
policy of concentration a far larger number of monastic than * 
of lay schools was found to he inefficient and was dis-regis- 
tered. Consequently the proportion of monastic schools to 
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otllO)^ ill the Province fell during the quinqueuuimn from 
C.5 per coni, lo 43 pei' coni.”* Il must, however, be remem- 
bered that the withdrawal of aid or recognition from these 
iiifetitulioiis does not mean tliat they were actually closed. It 
only implies that the .standard I'crpiii-ed for recognition and aid 
was raised and it is encouraging to learn that a large number 
of dis-rogi.stcred inoiinslic schools can once more usetully 
participate in the public sy.slcin of education ns soon as funds 
are available. 

183. 'J'bc decline in Bengal is entirely in tlie number of ((,) BongaL 
pupils attending the primary departments of secondary schools 

wliich Inis fallen b}' 57,000. This decrease is prc 8 umabl 3 ' due 
to the general causes affecting the attendance in secondar 3 ’- 
schools of whicli mention has been made under tbc head of 
secondar 3 ’ education. Progress has nevertheless been made 
with the pancha 3 'ati union scheme, the object of which is the 
improvement ratlicr than the expansion of education. 533 
board schools have been opened or substituted for aided schools 
during the quinquennium. 

184. In the other provinces where attendance has fallen (c> oiUcr . 
epidemic diseacos suoli ns plague, influenza, malaria and provinceo. 
ciiolora, adverse economic conditions, periods of scarcity and 

the general rise in the cost of living aro among the chief 
causes to which the decline is assigned. The non-cooperation 
movement al«o affected the attendance in some districts of the 
Central Provinces and Assam and in the northern division 
of the Bonihav' Presidonci' hut here the lass was couiiter- 
hahincod by an* inoease in tlie central and -oiitbern divisions, 

185. Tlic increase in numbers in Madras and Bombay is Caubus o{ 
due to natural expansion. In the United Provinces and tbc 
Punjab it i.s the direct result of the adoption by the local 
Governments of definite programmes for live expansion of (3) Adoption 
priniarv education in rural areas. The adoption of such by local Got- 
pzogranime.s was advocated bv the Goveniment of India 

circular, wbicli they addressed to local Governments in r„ral 
September 1018. In this letter the Government of India .areas, 
explained that in the new .situation caused by the introduction 
of the constitutional reforms aucl the eonsequeut complete 
separation of Imperial and Provineial finanee, it would no 
longer lie possible for the Central Government to assist pro- 
vinces. as it had done in the past, with special grants for the 
spread of education. The Government of India took the 
opporlunitv' of cniplia.sising the peculiar importance of pri- 
mavv education at the present time and suggested the |iro- 
pariition of detailed schemes of educational advance. ihc 


' Diirms, pp. 4-5. 
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proposed extensions of the franchise,” they said, ” will fur- 
nish in themselves a special incentive to an early expansion 
of elementary education.”® 

186. In the United Provinces the educational scheme 
evolved from the proposals of the Piggott Committee had not 
proved entirely successful, and the local Government decided 
in 1918 to launch a fresh scheme with the object of rabidly 
increasing the enrolment of primary pupils in the Province. 
District boards were asked in April 1918 to prephre pro- 
grammes to cover a period of five years. They were assured of 
ample financial help for the main project and for such subsi- 
diary projects as the immediate training of all available 
teachers, the augmentation of salaries and the extension 
of equal opportunities to communities that were educa- 
tionally backwaj'd. The vaiiety of method evidenced in 
<he proposals put forward and the obvious uncertainty evinced 
by some boards as to the needs of tbeir districts induced 
Government to reconsider the duration of the experiment and 
it was decided that, in the first instance, it should cover a 
period of three years. The quinquennium shows an increase 
of 4,956 in the number of schools, and of 138,442 in the’ 
number of soliolars. The rate of piDgress, though on the 
whole satisfactorj’, has been verj' uneven. Is ext to Meerut, 
for example, which shows an increase of 62 per.cent. in the 
number of scholars, lies the district of Bijnaur which shows a 
decline. There appear to be no geogra^ical, political or 
economic reasons for these inequalities. The total increase 
would have been larger but for a falling off in the enrolment 
in 3.3 districts during the last year. This set-back is attrib- 
uted partly to general causes such as sickness and high prices, 
and partly to a natural deflation as the enthusiasm of the 
authorities waned and the inspecting officers found time to 
check the registers more closely. That such a check is 
uecessaiy is proved by an experiment carried out by the 
Inspector of Schools, Fyzabad. The reports on a hundred 
schools in the Division were checked with the following 
results ; — 

The total enrolment claimed was . . 8,303 

. The average attendance was . . . 5,516 

The day’s attendance was . . . 4,903 

It is unfortunately only too probable that similar experi- 
ments conducted elsewhere iu India would lead to similar 
results. 

187. In the Punjab a detailed scheme for the expansion of 
vernacular education in rural areas was introduced in April 
1918. Maps were prepared by the district inspectors under 

» Govt, of India Circular No. TM-Edn., dated 2nd Septomber 1018. 
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'iustructious iroia file ICducation Departnieut showing the 

• existing schools and all centres in the Province where an aver- 

• age attendance of 50 pupils might be expected in a primary 
school, allowing ordinarily a distance of two miles to inteiwene 
between anj' two schools. The maps showed that an additional 
4,358 schools would bo required. It was expected that the 
goal would be reached in a period of lifteeu years. These 
maps, after revision by the Education Department, were sent 
to district boards who' were ashed to indicate the schools which 

• could be opened with success during the next five years. The 
local Government then entered into a contract with each dis- 
trict board to share the expenses of completing its five 3 'ear 
programme. 'J'he method in which the expenses nere shared 
has been described in paragraph 70. In actual practice the 

• district boards have not adliered rigidly to these contracts. 

Some boards have nearly completed in four years a pro- 
gramme which was intended to occupj* fifteen while others are 
still behindhand with tlieii programme for the first three 
j'ears. ^Tevertlieless, the result has been a very definite and 
not too uneven extension of the facilities for primary educa- 
tion in rural areas. Jlarhed progress, for example, has been 
made in the hitherto backward districts of Rawalpindi and 
Multan. The quinquennium shows an increa''e of 700 pri- 
man’ schools and of 2.5,000 scholars atiending them, and of 
'70,000 boj’s in the primai’y stage in all schools. 

188. Programmes of expansion were also prepared in the (e) Bombay, 
lirovinces of Bihar and Orissa and Bombay, but their execution 
was postponed for financial reasons. The Bombay scheme sub- 
niiffcd bj' the Director in 1919 proposed the addition of l.HOO 
primaiy schools every 3 ’car with the object of providing a 
school in eveiy village of 200 inhabitants. Rome mention was 
made in the last Quinquennial Review of the scheme prepared 
by the Government of Bihar and Orissa. Its effect would have (d) Bihar and 
been to increase the total number of vernacular schools in Orisso. 
rural areas from 17,-340 to 2.3,017, and the number of teachers 
in such schools from 20,879 to 40.181 while the number of 
trained teachers would have risen from 0,345 to 21,258. The 
ultimate increase of cost was estimated at Es. 20^ lakhs per 
annum. Spread over a period of ten years the annual increase 
would have been less than 2\ lakhs. The introduction of the 
scheme has been postponed while the question of the distrilm- 
tion of cost between Government and local bodies is being 
considerod bv an educational committee. It is a matter for 
great regret that this important and carefully prepared scheme 
has been kept so long in abe.vance. 

189. The foregoing .schemes have for their object the expan- Limits of 
eion of educ.'ition on n voluntary basis. But there are not 

i 
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miittiiig ‘'if'ii*' tiiiit tilt' titiii' t'> iii''t :i|>]iiiMi‘liiiij.', Jiiti in Lu 
liccn it'iii'Iii'd ill niitiiy (n>':i‘>, niii'ii ri'liiim!'* oii .t vokn- 
tttty ■'y-li'm will |iUrt.' mi'Uirlunl nuil uiiftttu'iinif, U lia^ 

Ih'i’ii null'll ilnit till' i.'sultH III till' iiii;i('.M'il l•^|lp'nli{ll^• on 
|irjni!iiy ••iliirittitin in t!ii> I'liitfil ]’iti\ini(‘* Iihai*, in iiiiiiiy ili" 
ll'ii.'t''. piovi'il tli‘.:i)i|niiittiii}.', '■ HcMiHr'' »t thf onil oi lu« 
(]niti<l<t«iiiiiuia lit'rnii'il tlif jimTiitn"!- nf •■di((!iir'> In rtt))iulii- 
tiiin. lint t>\])fiii>.uiii in slii- ili'-tiii'l iiiiilcr n inliitil.'in 
>V'ti'iii nmilil - cm tn Ii.iac niMcjicil its'liiiiii. ■■imc it Im* n 

tii'i'ii'iiM' fur til" l.i'i lliif" y<*ii 111 Imi '.'M' liiil :iriM« ‘•iich 

«•> tlip Xoitli*Wi"l riniitii'i I'lnvim-o ilm iimii' ici-ently 
i-liiitcil ‘■clirnil'- Hit' vciy jni »ly nlti'inlcil. Tlic ‘ftiiit' title 
of -niiic ili'-tiirl' in the I'linjiih. On the ntlici Iiiiml. in 'nine 
wi'il - ■liniitcil nic.i*. >.11111 «» the Delhi I’lininiv, the t>|ieniHS 
of 11 new '.eliiMil iiiiiy >.iw)»1y nie.m the nltractiim of a reilniti 
nninhci of •.rhnhii- limn iin o.i'tin^'- iii'titiifiiiii. Eiu[iiirie* 
roiitliieleil in Iva-tetn lh‘n};!il innny M‘!U-> tipo, nnil in nioie 
leecnt yeais hy .Mi. K. Ili--. in Wc'-teiii Jleiii'nl. 'how flint in 
that pioviiiee the eliiel neetl of piiiiiuiy eilueation is foiieeti' 
tintioii with ii view in pienier eflieieney. An ineiease liming 
the (|uiiK|iteiiitiiiiii of ovet .'J.ODII [iiiniiii-y schools hii« heen 
iiecoiniimiicil hy an inciejise of only <",0011 srhnlai'. 

191). The piivsiige therefoiv of I’riinaiy Eiliirntion Acts by 
n'vpii iM'oviiiciiil legi.shituio' iinthorising liie iiifroclttclion of 
c>iinijnil'<i>ry wlucntiuu by local option has mil been inoppor- 
tiiiio, even tlimiph little piogresi in this iliiectioii ran bo re- 
cortleil (luviiig the iptin([neiinium. llonib.ay Icil tlic wav in 
this matter with a private Hill introilueeil hy tlic llou’hle 
Mr. V. .1. Patel whirh was passeil into law in 1-Vhniary 1918. 
The other pi'imte Hills which followeil are those of Hihar ainl 
Orissa intrmlnecil hy the TlonHile ^[r. 4^. K. Sahay anil passetl 
in Fclirniiry 1919; of Heiipal, intiniliiceil hy the Ilon’ble 
3[r. S. N. Kay and passed in May 1919, and of tiie United 
Provinecs, intiodiiced by the lIoM'ble Hai Ammd Rani]) Halia- 
dur and passed in .lune 1919. Of the Government ineasures. 
fho Punjab Act was passed in April 1919, tlie Central Pro- 
vinces Act in May 1919 and the Madrns Aet in Oelnher 1920. 
The City of Himihay PriihaiT Education Act of 1920 e.vfeiids 
generally the provisions of the 1018 Act to the Homhay Cor- 
poration cnahling it to introdnee free and eompiilsoTv educa- 
tion ward hy ward. Not content with this the Homhay Gov- 
ernment set up in .July 1921 a committee of two officials and 
eight non-offieials to consider fnrtlicr the question of compul- 
soiT edueation. The committee reported and legislation was 
nmlertnlccji on the basis of its recommendations after the period 
under review. . 

f ♦ • * > 

’UniW Pro« i'p. '^81. , 
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«oni?tn Provinces Acts apply Onlline of 

municipalities, the Bengal Primaiy Education Aot^™“y®^®' 
apples, in the first instance, to municipalities, but is capable 

Boys only are induded within fte scope of 
Si Onssa and Bengal Acts while the Cen- 

tral Provinces Act is capable of extension to girls, and the 
remaining Acts are applicable to both sexes. All the Acts 
•OTc drafted on very similar lines. If a local body, at a special 
meeting convened for the purpose, decides by a two-Biirds 
. major^ in favour of the introduction of compulsion in any 
.part of the area under its control, it may then submit to Gov- 
ernment a scheme to give effect to its decision. The scheme 
.must appear in other ways to be practicable and in particular 
to be within the ^means of the local body to carry out with 
reasonable financial assistance from Government. In Bom- 
Day the ^ local Govenmont guarantees half the cost of the 
project; in other provinces the amount of the government 
^ant is left to be determined in each case after consideration 
of the cost of the scheme and the resources of the local body. 

"The scheme, if approved by Government, can be introduced 
nfter due notice has been given. Ordinarily the age limits 
•of compulsion are from six to ten though provision is made 
for prolonging the period. Pro-vision is made in the Acts 
for the exemption of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemptions from attendance in cases of bodily 
defect, illness and special need or when the only sdiool within 
walking distance is one to which a parent may object on 
religious grounds. Walking distance is generally defined as 
one mile from the child’s home. The employment of 
•children, who should be at school, is strictly forbidden and 
n small ^e is imposed for non-compliance with an attendance 
•order. Such in hrief are the ordinary provisions of the 
•various provincial Education Acts. 


198. The Bengal Act differs from the other Acts in that it Bengal 
vests powers in the local Government to require municipalities'^®'^ 
to submit returns showing the total number of children aged 
six to ten residing in municipal limits, the number actually 
.attending primary schools, and the provision made for el^ 

.mentary education, i.e., the schools in existence, their accom- 
modation, staff and equipment. Municipalities in Bengal 
.have in consequence been asked to prepare a programme for 
providing education for all children aged six to eleven likely 
to attend schools voluntarily, and also one for all hoys aged six 
to ten, together with an estimate of the cost of each of these 
•programmes and a statement of the methods by which the cost 
can he met. Eetums were not complete at the close of the 
•quinquennium . 
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Act. 

Aetico by 
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Practical 
difficulties in 
the 9ray of 
introducing 
compulsion. 


193. The Madras Act is more comprehensive in character. 
An account of it has already been given in paragraph GO. 

194. It cannot be said that local bodies have shoini any ala- 
oritj' in availing themselves of the opportunity afforded them 
by these Acts, In Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces no local body; in Bombay five munici- 
palities (Bandrn, Surat, Bakore, Byadgi and S’atara) ; in the 
Punjab two municipalities (ilultan and Lahore) and in Bihar 
and Orissa one (Bauchi) had introduced compulsory education 
before the 1st of April 1922. Little is reported of the success 
of these eight experiments. Tlie percentage of boys of com- 
pulsory age at school has risen with the introduction of 
compulsion in Multan from 27 to 54 and in Lahore from 50 to 
62. Since no provision has been made at either place for the 
education of the cliildren belonging to tbe depressed classes 
and no proceedings have yet been taken against any defaulting 
parent, it is improbable that a much higher percentage of 
attendance can be expected in the near future. 

195. Compulsion has been introduced- under the Act of 
1920 in a number of wards in the city of Bombay. Tliere has', 
been a fifty per cent, increase in tbe number of schools and 
school children and in the number of trained teachers and a 
proportional increase in the general and medical inspec- 
torate; a novel feature has been the appointment of lady 
superintendents. The total expenditure on education in the- 
municipality has increased 3-50 per cent. 

196. What causes can be assigned for the Acts remaining so 
inefiectimlP The poveity of local bodies is the cause usually 
assigned: this is probably the least effective cause. Under 
all Primary Education Acts, with the exception of that of the- 
Central Provinces where such provision was not needed, local 
bodies are empowered to raise additional funds in order to 
meet tbe cost of introducing compulsion. It is tme that if 
any local body availed itself of this right such a step would’ 
add considerably to the impopularity oi the new measure, but 
there are other more immediate practical difficulties in the 
way, some of which are peculiar to India. It is not easy, for 
example, to make a census of the boys, much less of the girls, 
of compulsory age, when the age of a small child, as in this- 
country, is a matter of some uncertainty. When the census 
has been made the problem of accommodation, always one of 
difficulty, is further complicated by the necessity for making" 
separate provision for boys of low castes and in some cases 
for different communities. 

197. In other countries the first step towards compulsion 
has usually been tbe enforcement of an obligation on local 
authorities to provide accommodation for all children of school- 
going age. In England, for example, the law of 1870 whichS 
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made the provision of accoininodaiion obligatory preceded by 
six years the introduction of universal compulsory education. 

In India this preliminary stage has for various reasons been 
omitted. 

198. Still, more rapid advance might have been made had Eelnetanco 
it not been for the very natural reluctance of municipal com- 
missioners to introduce a coercive measure. There is a feeling 
which has found shape in a recent resolution in the Oentral 
Provinces and which has resulted in the passing of a new 
JL'ducation Act in Bombay, that the initiative in the matter 
of compulsion can most easily come from Government. This 
was recognised by the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1921. It then asked the municipal boards to 
report : — 

(1) whether they proposed to take any steps to introduce 

compulsory education; 

(2) to what extent they proposed to introduce it; 

(3) what financial assistance they required from Gov- 

ernment for the purpose. 

” The local Government promised, if sufficient funds were 
available' and granted by the Legislative Council, to give 
assistance to the extent of frds of the extra cost involved, 
including the cost of remitting fees and also to meet the 
total cost of bringing the minimum pay of municipal teachers 
-up to the minimum rates prescribed for district boards, pro* 
vided that the total contribution made by Government to any 
municipality on account of primary education should not 
exceed 60 per cent, of the total cost of the same.”* In March 
1922 answers were being received fi’om thirty-two munici- 
palities that had expressed their willingness to introduce 
compulsorj' education. 

199, It would be a mistake, however, to infer that the limits Measures 
of expansion on a voluntary basis have been reached even in undertaken 
municipal areas. The fact is that a very large percentage 
of the boys receiving elementary education in towns are not prove volun- 
attending primary schools but the preparatory departments tnry schools, 
of Bocondaiy schools. It is only parents of the poorest class 
who send their boys to municipal primary schools. The needs 
of this class have been neglected in the past. It is satisfactory 
to find that they are now receiving more consideration. 

Mention has already been made of the investigations instituted 
by the Government of Bengal into the educational situation 
in mofussal municipalities. There are only eight municipal 
primary schools in the whole of Bengal. At the close of the 
quinquennium a special grant of three lakhs was made to the 


h2 


* United Prove., pp. 77-78. 
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OalDiitta Corporation for edncation and a committee is now 
sitting to consider the best means of emplojring it. That it 
was much needed is evident from the fact that the annual 
expenditure of the Calcutta Corporation on eMcanon 
amounted to only Bs. 64,000 per annum. The ^Bombay 
Corporation on the other hand increased Bs educahonal ex- 
penditure from about six lakhs to nearly sixteen lakhs during 
the quinquennium. It now maintains or aids 387 primary 
schools (267 for boys and 130 for girls). 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa in 1917 promised 
grants on certain conditions to municipalities, in order to 
enable them to reorganise the facilities for primary eduction 
within their areas ; no less than seventeen municipalities have 
availed themselves of this offer. 

Expenditure. Eependltvre Oft Primary Schools, for Boys. 


Tear. 

ExMSDitiiBE most— j 

Total 

Govt. 

funds. 

Board 

fnnds. 

Bdcs, 

Other 

BOUrcCB. 

Qxpendituto. 

1010.17 

Bs, 

66,05,218 

Bs. 

1,22,72,280 

Bs. 

45,05,223 

Ba 

20,55,002 

Bs. 

2,61,67,780 

1921.32 

2,33,08,046 

1,14,68,004 

46,31.768 

30,48,437 

4.33,47,444 

Increase or 
Beoreaee. 

+1,77,3’3,427 

—8,03,682 

+00,635 

+11,03,375 

+1,81,89,656 


200. In view of the comparatively small increase in the 
number of schools and scholars the increase of expenditure on 
primary education during the quinquennium is remarkable. 
Of the increase from Government funds thirty lakhs were 
provided by the Government of India as an Imperial grant in 
1918. 

Average cost 201. The average annual expenditure on a primary school 

^ educating a 

^ ® primary school has risen by 64 per cent.* 
echoUt. At first sight these figures would seem to show that the 

quality of the education provided in primary schools, so far 
as quality can be measured by cost, has been immensely 

•When consulting supplemental tables 45 and 47, from which these 
nmree have been taken, one must bear in mind that Middle vernacular 
eehools are classed as primary in. Bombay which accounts in part for the 
fact that the cost of a primaiy school in Bombay, Bs. 1,123, is practicslly 
double of that in any other province and nearly ten times the cost of a 
primary school in Bengal, 
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improved. But it must be remembered that prices and wages 
have advanced in every occupation, tbe teacber wbo was pro- 
curable for Hs. 14 per mensem before tbe war now req^uires 
Hs. 20 per mensem in order to maintain bimself and bis family. 
Consequently tbe cost of educating a boy in a primary scbool, 
wbicb bad advanced by slow stages from three annas to five 
annas in forty years, bas suddenly during tbe last five years 
risen by over three annas. 

202. Ifeyertbeless tbe rise in cost does undoubtedly repre- Improromont 

sent in most provinces a real improvement in tbe conditions of ' " W 

tbe teaching profession. In the United Provinces, for to mcoMn- 
examplc, of tbe new provision of forty laltbs for primary croased cost 
education no less than 22 lakhs have been devoted to raising of living, 
tbe pay of tbo teachers. According to tbe latest scales intro- 

dneed in April 1921 untrained assistants receive as a minimum vinoos. 

Bs. 12 per mensem, trained assistants Bs. 15 to Bs. 20, and 
headmasters Bs. 20 rising to Bs. 30. 

203. In Madras board schools the minimum pay of trained (&) In Madias, 
teachers bos been raised to Bs. 12 and of untrained teachers 

to lls. 10, with a proviso that untrained teachers should not 
be employed, unless tbe presidents of district boards and chair- 
men of municipalities are satisfied after consulting tbe local 
inspectors that trained teachers are not available. At the 
same time capitation grants have been abolished in aided 
elementary schools and tbo rates of fee grants have been 
revised, now ranging from a minimum of Es. 48 per annum 
for an untrained teacher with tbe lowest qualifications to a 
maximum of B-s. 180 per annum for tbe most highly qualified 
teacber. 

In Assam tbe average rate of pay of a 2 >rimary teacher (c) In Assam, 
has been advanced by over 40 per cent., from Es. 10-G per 
mensem to Es. 14-9. This was effected by means of two 
special Government grants. The first of Es, 44,000 enabled 
local bodies to make a general increase of seven per cent, in 
tbe pay of their teachers. At tbe same time tbe capitation 
system by which the pay of teachers was regulated according 
to the number of pupils in the upper classes of their schools 
was abolished. It was a relic of tbe “ results grant ” system 
and among other objections to it, it provided nn irresistible 
temptation to many teachers to falsify their registers and 
thus *' imported into tbe village scbool system an atmosphere 
of suspicion and dishonesty.”® The second grant of two 
lakhs, voted by the Council in 1921, provided for an 
increase in tbo minimum rate of pay of trained teachers 
from Es. 8 to Es. 12 and n general advance of twenty 


* Assam, p. 69. 
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(5) In Central pef cent. In the Central 
•PtOTincos. 


andN.-W. 

J.P. 

(/) In Bihar 
& Orissa, 


Provinces special Govern- 

uw ueut/a ww***«.i-* iJ.uir***vvo K a I. a 

ment grants amounting in all to Es. 6'54 lakhs were nevolea 
to this purpose. " At the close of the quinquennium the 
minimum stuaries of vernacular school teachers were Ss. 20 lor 
trained and Rs. 15 for untrained teachers in viDage schools 
with an additional Es. 3 in dear districts. In town schools 
the minimum salaries were Es. 22 for trained and Es. 17 for 
untrained teachers with an additional Es. 3 in dear districts, 

(s) In Punjab In the Punjab the average monthly salary of a quahned 
primary school teacher has increased from Es. 15 to Es. 26 
and in the Eorth-West Frontier Province from Es. 20-3 to 
Es. 27-3. In Bihar pd Orissa the great majority of the 
primary schools are aided institutions in which the average 
fee receipts amoimt to about Es, 3 per mensem. In addition 
to this the teacher receives a grant, the average monthly value 
of which has risen from Es. 7-2 to Es. 8-8. But many 
teachers receive less; in fact out of 28,000 teachers in aided 
schools 7,250 do not receive in grants more than Es. 3 per 
(jllnBengoil. mensem. In Bengal various estimates have been made 'of the 
cost of increasing the pay of primary school teachers. As 
the basis of these estimates salaries of Es. 8, Es. 16 and 
even higher rates have been adopted. In these estimates, 
however, it appears to have been assumed that no differentia- 
tion should be made between the pay of trained and untrained 
teachers, that no teachers are superfluous and that the gradual 
introduction of improved rates is impracticable. Consequently 
the estimates appear formidable and no advance is reported 
during the quinquennium. 


(A) la Burma. ^ 204. In Burma the position is peculiar owing to the major- 
ity of schools being monastic. Hitherto a monk who teases 
the departmental curriculum does not receive a teacher’s wages 
but only a results’ grant or a small honorarium. “In too 
many cases,” says Sir Mark Hunter, “the acceptance of 
recognition has meant the withdrawal of local support on the 
false argument that a monk who receives help (however smalll 
from Government for his school no longer requires that of 
the charitable.”^ The question of simstituting monthly 
salaries payable either to the monk or to the kyaung is now 
under consideration as also' the insistence on a minimum scale 
of salaries to all lay teachers. 


E; 

on 


lenditure ^ 205. Some part, though not a large part, of the new expen- 
diture has also been devoted' to buudmgs. Of the need for 
buildings for primary schools I will -write later. Granted the 
need, it must be recognised that while' educa'Son is expanding 
at its present rate it is quite impossible for the building pro- 


‘ Oentrftl Fravs., p. 38. 
^ Burma, p. 37, 
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:gramme to keep pace tvitli the increase in the nnmher of 
schools. Tor many years to come most of the primary schools 
in India must be housed in rented premises. Even in Madras, 

•which probably leads the ■way in this matter, only 44 per cent. 

•of the schools are housed in buildings of their o'wn; and ground 
was lost during the quinquennium, an increase of 4,700 'in 
the number of schools being accompanied by an increase of 
only 1,485 in the number of buildings. In the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab building operations have been con- 
ducted on a large scale, no less than Es. 23,84,943 having 
been spent in this wav in the former province and special 
grants amounting in all to 11^ lakhs having been made for the 
same purpose in the Punjab. 

District board agency is usually employed for the construc- 
tion of buildings: but in Bombay some success has attended 
the experiment of entrusting the construction to the villagers. 
Forty-three schools were so constructed during the quinquen- 
nium at an average cost of Rs. 18 per pupil. 

206. There exists a certain amount of prejudice against the The need for 
•expenditure of money on primary school buildings. Some^“^™8®' 
theorists go so far as to suggest trees as a suitable substitute 

for roofs, but the sun, the dust and the rain of India do not 
lend much encouragement to this ■view ; nor would it commend 
itself to parents. Others less extreme would use borrowed 
verandahs and rooms or at the utmost rented premises. But 
•it is a fact well known to every inspecting ofScer that the 
possession of a decent building of its o^wn odds much to the 
popularity of a ■village school and to the possibilities of 
•efficient teaching. The following remarks are of universal 
application : " Borrowed buildings are unsatisfactory ; they 
are generally unsuitable for school purposes and they are often 
used by the owners as well, whereby school work is greatly 
disturbed. There is a growing unwillingness now-a-days to 
lend buildings, which is probably due to a general decrease 
in building operations on accorint of the increased cost of 
lahonr, and, for the same reason, owners expect boards to do 
repairs.”* 

207. We may then assume that so far as possible every Type of 
-primary school should be provided with a buRdmg of its own. buildmg. 
•Of what precise type the building shoiild be is a more difficult 
•question. There are great difficmties in the way of construct- 
ing schools according to type plans. " The chief consideration 

is as a rule the carry of the local rafter, which is usualljr 
from 12 to 14 feet. Thus ideal dimensions have to he eaon- 
£ced.”® Bengal reports that "contractors are often not 


• United Prove., p. 88. 
’ United Provs., p. 89. 
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sion.”*" The low pay of primary teachers in the past has been 
a frequent cause of comment, and there are still parts of India 
where it is far too low to attract competent recruits. But a word 
of warning is needed for those zealous reformers who would 
spend all available funds in raising the teachers’ pay and hope 
thcrohy steadily to improve the quality of primary education. 
There coinc*! a point at which, it the pay is made sufficiently 
attractive, the wrong t 3 -j)e of j'oung man considers it worth, 
while to turn, if only for a time, to teaching. The best type 
of village teacher is the intelligent village hoy who has worked 
his waj’ through the primarj* and middle, elasscs with the 
definite aim of joining a normal school and becoming a village 
schoolmnstor. As Khau Sahib XInqbul Shah of the Punjab 
writes “ It is only those who are themselves agriculturists 
born and bred in the village'- who can cntei into the thoughts 
and feelings of village people and understand their needs and 
difficulties. Tlie official class has been recruited chiefly from 
the commercial classes; and the tjTanny and arrogance of 
official underlings has become a byword. It is therefore a 
mailer of supreme importance that the village schoolmaster 
at anv rate should be a man of the village. Village people are 
simple, illiterate and ignorant; and the schoolmaster should 
he their guide, philosopher and friend.'”’ There is a real 
danger, if the pay attached 'to the post of village teacher is 
indefinitely increased, of attracting the out-of-work matri- 
culate or ‘ failed ' matriculate, possibly a townsman, certainly 
one who has been niisucco.ssful in his life’s aim and who 
enters the blind alloy of the village teacher’s life as a last 
resort. Our secondarv schools have already onlj' too large 
a number of disoontonted failures on their stalls : to introduce 
this elemenl inJo primajy .cchools under the mistaken idea that 
the higher ilie qualifications the better the teacher would do 
serious harm to primary education, 

211. the same time any improvement in the technical 
qualifications of primnrj- school teachers cannot but bo bene- 
ficial, and it is satisfa'ctorj- to find that the percentage oE 
trained teachers is steadily rising. In iladras, for example, 
it rose during the last five" years from fi3 to 30, in the United 
Provinces from 45 to 5T and in the whole of India from 30 
to 39. With the greater inducements offered by the bettor 
rates of pay ond with the oxionsion of facilities for training 
it is reasonable to hone that this improvement mnj” he 
maintained. 

212. The quality of the tcacliing in a primary school 
depends partly on the capacity of the teacher, portly on the 

” Uniicfl Provinces, p. B6. 

Punjab, p. 95. 
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conditions under which ho hns to work nnd partly on the 
nature of tlic tusk that is assigned to l»im. CribcismB such as 
the following of (he village teacher show a lack of sjunpathy 
with his ditricullics : “Tlio Inspector of Schools, llullan 
Division, quotes a deputy commissioner ns hn^ung said tliat 
' the average normal pass teaclier commands nobody’s respect, 
neither that of parents nor of boys. His chief object is to 
absent himself from his work ns often ns he can nnd be ns 
unpunctual as poshililc. The new h'pe of teacher has little or 
no enthusiasm for hi' work; and his inilnenco for good is 
negligible.’ The Inspector considers this an esaggeratej 
picture, though he feels that it contains an element of 
truth.”» 

The importance of the personality of the teacher in conduc- 
ing to the success of the school eon hardly be over-estimated. ' 
" The teacher is the product of the past. For years he has 
been despised, first because as a teacher he took pay at all 
for his .services, and again hecausc having taken it he took 
so little. The first thing he hns to achieve under the new 
conditions is respeotnhilily. inicrcvor there is a teacher 
who is respected there is a flourishing school. The Chairman 
of Budnon district says that tho personal element in the 
teaching staff is far and nway the most important part in the 
success or failure of a scliool. If there were only more 
lonchcrs filled with enthusiasm the condition of our primary 
schools would he very different.”" 

213. One of the chief defects of the elementary teacher in 
India is his sex. Universal experience hns shown that the best 
teacher for young children is a woman. It is rare that a 
man shows any real aptitude for teaching an infant class. 
Ifo amount of normal school training will make up for this 
natural deficiency. But if the trained teacher has little 
success with beginners what symjjathetic understanding or ex- 
positor slrill can he expected of Die junior untrained assistant 
or senior pupil to whom tho infant class is often entrusted? 


214. The most skilful teacher of cither sex would ho dis- 
heartened H placed in sole charge of a village primary school. 
It is something to the good that the difficulties with which the 
village teacher has to contend arc now appreciated nnd that 
the efforts made to help him are now directed along proper 
lines. For long the only recognised remedies for tho weak- 
nesses of our primary schools were an improvement in the 
pay ot the teachers, an iiici'easc in the number of trained 
teachers and a simplification of the school curriculum. These 
measures are all Tielpful but they do not touch the real 


14 
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seat of tlie evil. The inefficiency of the ordinary village 
school is -due primarily to the short duration of school-lSe 
and the irregularity of the attendance and secondarily to 
the excessive number of classes assigned to a single teacher. 
“Ordinarily the village schoolmaster, ill-found in vitality and ^ 
learning and depressed by poverty, is in sole charge of a 
school of five classes or sections which he has to instruct in 
all the subjects of a varied course. There is no fixed date 
of admission. Pupils come in month by month according to 
caprice or the influence of their horoscopes. The lowest class, 
a class in which numbers are high, is a collection of little 
groups each at a different stage of advancement. And there 
are four classes above this. 


215. “ Again with an attendance of 70 per cent, on the aver- ittegulat 
age, which sinks lower during seasons of flood and fever, the 
teocher is faced by a different selection of his pupils every day. tuality.^ 
TJnpunctuality adds to his difficulties. In the case of r^al 
habits, the absence of clocks and the defect of discipline, 
unpunctuality is the rule, the amval of pupils being spread 
over a period of an hour to an hour and a half or even two 
hours.’’" 


*216. “Only a small percentage of the boys who enter a Short dura, 
primary school complete the course.’’" The great majority of 
pupils in primary schools do not remain long enough at school 
•to gain any permanent advantage from their education and a 
considerable number of those who complete their course are 
found after a few years to be unable to read or write. Again, 
the little benefit wdiich might be obtained from instruction in 
tbe infant classes is lost in many cases by irregular attend- 
ance. One chairman complains'* that he has found three 
teachers wasting their time with 20 boys out of an enrolment 
of 90, and a false registration of 30. The question is of such 
fundamental importance that in 1918 the Government of 
India commended its consideration to local Governments 
suggesting certain remedies to reduce the evil, such as the 
introduction of more efficient teachers, a reduction in the 
numerical strength of the primary school classes in order to 
enable the teacher to give more individual attention to his 
pupils and changes in the cun-iculum designed to induce 
parents to leave their children longer at school. Of the short 
duration of school life much -was written in the last Win-., 
quennial Review and subsequent reports throw no fu^er 
light on the question. Of the lapse into illiteracy I have 
wiitten in paragraph 34. The only effective method ^ 
•checking irregular attendance and wastage is compulsory 
.educatim,- which is no longer a wholly impossible ide^ 


Aesam, p. 61. 
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Remedies 217. OompiilsioD would also solve tlie teoclier-class ques- 
attempted tion. Some relief can be afforded by a reduction in tbe number 
peudiK Masses in a primary scdiool. Such relief bas been afforded 

(o)B*^SIon in tbe Punjab, where tbe number of classes bas been reduced 
in number from five to four, so that more attention can now be devoted 

ofclftsacs. jjy teacher to each class. [Incidentally it is interesting 

to note that Germany has now adopted a uniform four-year 
elementary school, the ‘ Gbundschule as the basis of her 
educational system.] This process of reduction, however, 
cannot be carried too far. The feeder prroaratoiy schools, 
founded under the Piggott system in the TJnited Provinces, 
did not function as such and it has been found necessary to 
revert to full primary schools. 

(6) Provision 218. The average attendance at a primary school in India 
tBatte****** (see supplemental table 40) is 40, bni this average has been 
raised by tbe inclusion of vernacnlaT middle schools in Bom- 
bay, and the daily attendance at the grea,t majority of village 
schools is considerably less. It xs impossible, however 
desirable, to appoint a second teacher in every small school, 
though this is laid down as the ideal to aim at in the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. Ordinarily a second teacher 
is employed when the enrolment exceeds thirty. Since it is 
unquestionable that a school of fifty children with two teachers 
is more than twice as efficient as a school of twenty-five with 
one teacher, the problem is to raise the enrolment of every 
primaiy school till it is entitled to the services ofi at least, 
two teachers. "It is difficult for a teacher working in iso- 
lation to resist the insidions temptations of apathy end 
slackness. A school without a headmaster must lack order- 
liness and energy.”'® Under a voluntary system an increased 
enrolment can only he obtained by patient endeavour on the 
part of teachers and inspecting officers. The danger of expect- 
ing too rapid progress is illustrated by the figures of enrol- 
ment in the Pyzabad primary school, which have been quoted. 
Por tbe teacher of the aided school there is no pecuniary 
inducement to secure the help of an assistant. Indeed, one 
inspector in Bihar and Orissa mentions that he has often seen 
" W or 50 hoys attending tile school, hut only 30 actually on 
the roll, the object being to prevent the appointment of a 
second teacher and so secure all the fees for one man.”®® 

^ often asked why compulsion or earnest endeavour 

primary fhe teacher should be needed to induce village 

education, parents to send their children to school. The cost is apporently 
negligible since the average annual fee for each pupil is 
only 13 annas 7 pies and the advantage to a hoy to he able to 
read and write should be obvious. But, in the first place. 


" Punjab, p, 95. 

" Bihar and Orissa, p. 75. 
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fthe cost is not quite so small as would appear from the fee 
rates; school books and material must be bought. In pre- 
■war days I worked out the cost per head of providing free 
books, slates, etc., to all the boys in a four class pnmary 
■school; the result of the calculation was about Rs. 3 a year 
for each pupil, and in this case the teacher would have been 
responsible for the custody and preservation of the material. 

The life of a school book in the hands of a small village boy 
is brief. Even in Assam where primary education is free' 

“ estimates of the whole cost, including clothing and 
uinbrellas, rise from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, and even if these latter 
estimates are excessive yet being halved they still offer a 
-formidable barrier.”®^ 

220. Again supposing that times are good and the cost is Stagnation 
no deterrent it is not safe to say either that, if a boy is sent to 
school, he will, within a reasonable time, learn to read 

wrrite, or that, if he did so, the advantage would be obvious to 
'his parents. 

The figures in General Table X show that of a total 
attendance at schools and colleges in India of 7,594,000 no 
less than 4,898,000 are reading in the infant and first classes 
•(which in some provinces are synonymous). The foundations 
appear excessive for the superstructure, but they are laid 
in part on a shifting sand of casual attendance, in part on a 
stagnant morass of neglected ignorance. Even after allowance 
is made for negligent or improper registration, for the use 
of the infant classes as a creche to keep small children out of 
mischief and for natural wastage owing to premature with- 
drawals, there is no doubt that the smaller children receive 
but indifferent attention, and that many bond jido and willing 
scholars spend an unnecessarily long time in acquiring the 
rudiments. I once found a small schoolboy of average intelli- 
gence wearing on his single garment a commemorative medal, 
which he had received in school two years before; he had not 
yet mastered the alphabet. The subordinate inspecting staff of 
the Education Department wage a constant war on what they 
term ‘ undue stagnation ’ , but in the ordinary conditions of a 
single teacher primary school stagnation is, to a large extent, 
inevitable. [It is estimated that in Bombay about 38 per 
cent, of the pupils in the infant class stagnate there and that 
of the pupils admitted to that class only some 18 per cent, 
actually pass the 4th standard.] 

221. Inevitable also under a voluntary system is casual Casual 
attendance. “ The excuses presented by the schoolmaster for 

low attendance are valid enough, in moderation. In the rainy n„a ©pWe- 
— — mios and 
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numerous season commniucation is interrupted and the actual days of 
festiwls. downpour may be counted as ‘ dies non.' During the month 
that follows malaria is prevalent and throughout the cold 
weather it is sporadic and spasmodic. Influenza and plague 
may be epidemic in any year and usually cease about the time, 
in the early hot season, when cholera is due. Then there 
are the days of preparation for fast and feast and the 
days of recovery from them, the harvests long drawn 
out and the marriage festivals in carefully planned succession. 
A skilful scholar could, with the help of a complacent teacher, 
almost fill out his year. Yet the cogency of these excuses is 
invalidated by actual attendance in me last year of a middle 
school course, when urgent private affairs are found to give 
way to the demands of the vernacular final examination.”®® 

Cause of 222. It is often stated that the agriculturist needs the help 
small attend- of his hoj'S in farm w6rk, and cannot for this reason afford to 
rfo^cul-”* them to school. This can hardly he true of children 
turists. under eight years of age whose presence at home must be less 
of a help than a hindrance. It is also true to a very limited 
extent of older hoys of primary school age. During the year 
1920-21 enquiries were made in 49 villages of BiW and 
Orissa containing 9,491 hoys between the ages of 5 and 16. 
Of these hoys 2,46T were at school and 7,024 were not. Of 
the boys not at school, 46>03 per cent, were stated to he kept 
away by poverty, 33-78 per cent, because they were required 
to earn a living, 17-58 per cent, owing to unwillingness or 
indifference on the part of their parents, and 2-61' per cent, 
owing to the absence^ of further educational facilities locally. 
The percentage required to earn a living would undoubtedly 
have been very much lower had the maximum age been 
reduced to eleven, the maximum fixed under compulsory 

education acts. 

\ 

Esjictiments 32-3. To attract this class of absentee two experiments have 
Ih® holding of half-time schools and the granting 
(o) HolMime hai-vest times and at other seasons when agri- 

EchoolJ. cultural work is heavy. The half-time system met with a 
certain success for a time in the Allahabad district, hut this 
success is now^ attributed to the personal influence of its 
originator. With his transfer to another station it has fallen 
into desuetude. Attempts elsewhere have met with even less 
suwess. The Chairman of the District Board, Pilibhit, says 
■ Parents expressed their opinion of the value of the half- 
time system by simply withdrawing their boys.”®® Belief in 
this experiment dies hard, and it is still being tried in the- 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces. The Inspector 

” United Prove., np. 85-84. 

United Prove., p. 93. 
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of Schools, Berar, reports that “the, scheme however is un- 
popular with the teachers, the parents and the children, and 
it is yet too early to gauge the result of the experiment as a 
means of economising staffs and funds or of increasing the 
number of pupils.”*^ * 

224. Of the harvest holidays the Inspector, Fyzabad, re- (6) Harvest 
ports “ Harvest holidays have been given in Bahraich and holidays. 
Sultanpur up to the present year; in other districts they have 

been discontinued because of their unpopularity. The Deputy 
Inspector of Byzabad says that the boys and teachers do not 
work so much as is supposed in the fields. In Sultanpur the 
return to the June holidays is solicited. I imagine that 
the presence of the children at marriage ceremonies is more 
imperative than their presence in the harvest fields.’’®* 

225. Another method advocated for removing the agricul- (c) The ' 
turist’s prejudice against school is the ruralisation of the school mralisation 
curriculum. For example, attempts have been made to awaken ot tto viUage 
interest in the school garden. In Bombay a course in nature °° °° 
study and school gardening is now followed in schools which 

have the necessary facilities. In the Central Provinces an 
officer of the Agricultural Department was lent to the Educa- 
tion Department for the special purpose of advising it on the 
adaptation of village schools to rural needs. “ The immediate 
aim was to connect the school gardens more closely with the 
instruction given in the village schools, and to make work 
in these gardens a means of keeping pupils in touch with 
agricultural surroundings.”®' Attempts have also been 
made to give definite instruction in practical agriculture in 
village schools in the Central Provinces. School gardens 
have received considerable attention in the United Provinces. 

Occasional success is reported, but “ there is little doubt thaf 
the boards generaUy speaking are indifferent to school garden- 
ing. Teachers as a class are not interested in the growing 
of flowers, vegetable or crops, and have little or no knowledge 
of how to use the school g.arden for lessons in nature study. 

They are always ready to justify their indifference by a variety 
of excuses such as lack of water, insecurity of the plots from 
raids by goats, cattle and other animals, and so on.”®® In 
Madras a committee appointed by the Government to deal 
with rural education reported in 1919 and recommended the 
inclusion of compulsory nature study in the scheme of 
studies for the elementary school. Special text books on the 
subject were prepared. The inclusion of practical agricul- 
tural teaching in primary schools was definitely rejected by 

Central Provs., p. 34. 

“‘United Provs., p. 95. 

” Central Provs., p. 36, 

United Provinces, p. 91. 
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ilie Ptinjnb Coiiiniiftoc on agriculturnl odneation in flic ligH 
of experience bolli in Ibis nml otber countries. 

22(i. Tliere i.s mneb to bo .'niil on eduentionnl grotintls lor 
tlic atlaplation of i-cbool text books to the environment. " At' 
nic-sent tbe boy in Bombay City and the boy who bad never 
ijoen out'iidc bi.s native village read tbe same books, work 
the siiinc exnini)le.s in Arithmetic nnd so on.”'* But it is a 
mi.stnke to suppo.sc that any .steps to niroUsc the curricnium 
will njipoal to the rural jiarenl. I have when inspecting 
leccived complaints from village! s tlmt the .school readers 
dealt with the doings of dogs and crows and such common 
things instead of containing instruction in religion nnd morals. 
The introduction of practical suhieft.s in the primnrj’ course, 
even if the teachers had the nbilitj* or the leisure to tcaim 
them, svoiild certainly not meet with Iho parents' approval. 
The following remarks from a leport on village eduration in 
India made by a commission appointed by the National 
ilissionaiy Council arc vciy pertinent; — “ Tlio child is taken 
away after a year or two, tile ostensible icason is that he must 
bring grist to tbe mill, but if a parent were convinced that 
education was sometbing worth having ho would, in many 
cases, find moans of overcoming the economic difficnltica. 
Eegarding this, however, there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing. It is often as.suinc(l that the education given in n 
village school is dcs|)iscd because it is not practical enough. 
In many cases, however, tlic parent’s objection i.s just the 
opposite. Ho has no desire to have his son taught agricul- 
ture, partly because he thinks lie knows far more about that 
than the teacher, but still more because his ambition is that 
his boy should become n teacher or rlork.” "The solution 
which is so frequently put forward of popularising schools by 
adapting rural education to rural needs has little or no mean- 
ing in the absence of an ngreemont ns to rural needs between 
the rustic nnd tlio rofonner. The reformer has in. mind the 
introduction of utilitarian studies such ns agriculture into the 
village school caursc. The rustic sends his child to school to 
learn to rend nnd write. He has no doubt of the fact that 
the village ffunt knows loss of agriculture tlinn he does himself 
and that what the boy needs in the matter of ngricnltml 
knowledge he can learn by doing in th*o fields. It is a view 
altogether sensible; and some sjmpathj' may be felt for the 
parents in one backward area wlio went so far ns to bent the 
ffuru for setting their boys to work in the school garden.”®* 

_ 227. A subject which is far more likely to attract pupils to 
primary schools is English. The tendiiing of English in 
primary classes is permitted in Madras, Bengal, Bihar and 
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Orissa, and in tlie lii^lier or secondary classes in BotnLay. 

TIio Englisli teaching in most primaiy schools cannot he of a 
high quality. The stage at which it should be introduced 
IS discussed in paragraphs IGl and 491. In Burma, where the 
teaching of English has been a special feature of primary 
education, English rending and writing hare been excluded 
from the two lower classes on purelj’ educational grounds 
(i.c., desirability of systematic oral work in the earlier stages 
of learning a foreign language; objections to learning two 
scripts simultaneou^y ; tlie desirability of learning to read 
and write the Ternacular as thoroughl}' and as early as 
possible; etc.). 

228. The problem of primaiy education in urban areas is Conolusion. 
largelj* social and__ economic. The great majority of town b(/ys 

of the belter class already attend school. If bo3-s of lower 
classes and castes are to be encouraged to come to school large 
sums must be spent on school accommodation, and this expen- 
diture must be met bj’ the well-to-do or better class citizens. 

If thej' are prepared to meet it, there is room still for groat 
cdncatioiinl expansion in towns even without resort to com- 
pulsion. 

229. It is otherwise in rural areas to which ninety per 
cent, of the ^population belong. There is little to be said for 
opening schools to which parents will not send their children. 

The only cure for the indifference of agriculturists to 
education is, as pointed out by Mr. Anderson, vigorous propa- 
ganda accompanied by marked iinprovemont in the efficiency 
of the village school. In any case, a voluntary system must 
bo extravagant and ineffective. Mr. Anderson, while admit- 
ting that the poverty of manj' of the parents, the impossibility 
of emiiloying women as teachers in boj’s’ schools and caste 
differences present great obstacles, j'et :nakes a vigorous plea 
for the gradual introduction of compulsory education in rural 
areas. I close with two words of encouragement from Bengal 
and Assam the more welcome in that these provinees would 
seem to have small cause for optimism. “ At present it is 
probable lliat with all (be attendant eviK, wbirb have been 
pointed out ail navsram for (lie last twenty years, the system, 
even with its misdireclod effort and its overlapping and 
rivalries of neighliouriiig .schools, does give to a certain pro- 
portion of the population a certain degree of literacy at an 
extraordinnrilj- cheap rate. Tlie total cost of educating a 
hoy for five years in a primaiy school is Rs. 20. W^iat is 
given in return may not be the best of it.s kind, hut considering 
its price, the marvel is that it should be so good.”’® “ There 
is no school, however stubborn in its illiteracy, which does not 
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couvcv Buiiu* of liojM*. Jin' luoil l^flckwflrd fttc ilio 

OUlpOiU of JdOglC'-.’"' 

Athill I'lluniliim. 

2.!(J. Tho <iut-tu>n of ailitU tilncatioii I'Og.iii l<> '•Ullage 

jiuljlic iideiitinii (fiaaKl' tin* ilo*'* of tlie [I'rioil intiler tc'ii'ff, 

inteii-'t in it In'ing Miiintl.ilcil liy ili'- if -ion*, on tlie [lanrlii'-c. 
It is ]ii(ili;tMi‘ tliat llii* |»ii'.c'iil i|'iiniiii<‘iit)iiim v.-ill ImM- n 
('on.si(l(’ijiM(' ndviiKiT lo im'ohI. Diinii;; llic lost this iiiufii 
cun 1 ) 1 ' Mill lli.it in 'oini' jirovinics llic i]^ii<'-linii rtcei'til 
i-Diioifi ciinsiilciution and tlial n few oig.intscd it.iim imcnti 
were ninili'. 

2dl. In llir riiilftl I’rovinii's llie Incul Ciiivi-riinii'nl in 1021 
ofifcicil II snll^illv lo si^ miinti iji.ilitic' for llie <I>oi‘lo[>im’iit of 
u syMein of night ‘ihunh. for aduUs. Uuudlly now u'liorls 
reason ulile sueci's,, twelve seluuds with ‘17fi {in|iil!i. tiud Iiurhnoiv 
li.is li.nl iiiiii s, li.Kils, itcii Ill's .uni Agr.i lonle' cd to fiiiluri', 
KNCcpt in the lliiicilly distiirt iiii;lit ‘rhools have iiol .‘■iicci’cdeil 
in nil. 'll mens in the United I’loviiires. 

2d2. In the I'liniah, im ilie other hand, over a Iinndied 
night wlinols liiiM* been o]ii'ned mostly in rnr.il areas and 
mostly under the unspiees of the (‘o-operatise f'jedit Socielies. 
" One of these i.oeietie-i has gone jji far ns to leeolvp tlinl any 
nioiuher who u inains iUiteinte at the end of two yeant will 
ho lunied out of the »oeiety. Another Mieiety has made 
oiluenlion eoiiipiilsoiy for the sons of its nieiaher.«.”‘* Tn all 
there are l.T.SU students attending thc-e .‘chools. The average 
ntlendauee is high and progiO'S is said to he good. The ago 
of nu'iidier.s is iisnnlly from 18 to fiO years. In inoie than 
one school father and .son lead logetlier. Heading and writing 
are tauglit. The teaelier is snnictinics the lornl school Icaclior, 
soineliiiie.s a literate cnltivnlor, A .snmll lionomriani is con- 
trihnfcd hy the loe.s] Credit Soriely or from tuition fees. In 
some cases grants have heen s.anelioned hy district hoards. 
There would ho more sehools were good teachers more readily 
availnhle. The need for suitable primers for adults is noled. 

2311. Homhay reports n similar (levclnpmeuf. There are 3T 
schools inaininined from funds placed hy the late Sir Y. D. 
Thnckcrscy, nl the di.sposnl of tho' Central Co-operative In- 
rfitute, Homhay. The schools nrc rontrolled hy tho I'ldiication 
Department and have special insjicctors to look after them. 
These Bomhay night schools arc oironlnting schools stationed 
at each centre for two years. Each clas.s fa open for two 
hours daily, except on Sundays and public holidays. Generally 
the local hoard buildings are’ used and the local hoard teacher. 


•‘Ammii, p. &i. 
•’Ponjub, p. 87. 
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To claim a scliool an attendance of at least 20 pupils tetiveen 
tke ages of IG and 40 must be guaranteed, ■wbo are members 
of a co-operative society or children of such members. The 
course includes grounding in the three It’s and elementary 
knowledge of co-operative accountancy. There are examina- 
tions at the end of each year and rewards are given to success- 
ful candidates. It is hoped to develop village libraries in 
connection with these schools. 

234. In the Central Provinces the number of pupils in Central 
night schools rose from 500 to 1,400. 800 of these attend seven 
schools financed by the Manager of the Empress Mills and 

run by the T. M. C. A. for the benefit of tho employees in 
the Mills and members of tho depressed classes. 

235. In Bengal there are .1,500 schools classed as night Bengal, 
schools but they are ordinary primary schools held outside the 
usual school hours. There are in addition 100 continuation 
schools with three thousand pupils which are intended to carry 

on tho education of those who have passed the primary stand- 
ard. There are also forty schools for adults run by co- 
operative societies. 

230. The number of night schools in the Madras Presidency Madras, 
rose from 707 to 2,456, with a corresponding increase in en- 
rolment from 17,606 to 58,233. “ Steps were taken to prevent 
the recognition of schools ns night schools which contained 
only children and which might well bo considered as ordinaiy 
olciuenlary schools. Work in night schools continues to be 
largely experimental, and amongst the problems engaging the 
attention of tho department are the effective supervision of 
managements, the framing of suitable curricula, the question 
of seasonal schools, for example for agricultural labourers, 
and the prevention of over-lapping with day elementary 
■schools.”” 

Madras, p. 35. 
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SIT. .Vlllitiuyii tltrro htis lipcii sm hu'i{':t‘>p of noarly two 
Imndtod Hum‘'nii(l in Hio miinlipi of ;;irl« nltpiirlinp jchool, 
yt’l tlio total nttoinlnnro of one tuillion lliii'i’ liiinilrrd thmiMnd 
is a iiicip fractinn nf llip niillioii'. of women in India who 
remain illiter.ate. A cirrnlnr addre'i-cd hy Die Govornnien*. 
of India to Iwal tioveininenti in 1910 jininted out that only 
O'O nf the Hindu female pnjnilutinn anil I’J of the Iftiham- 
ntadan was under iie-tnirtion, while amonp Envoprans and 
Aiiftlo-Indians. Tndiim Chri'-linn'- and l’ar»i' the percentages 
were 2''5, S'3 and U'H. rrspectividy. Tlie ciirnlnr reviewed 
the silnntinn and snpge'.ted Iine^ of develujnnent. . 

238. It is dillicult to exnpgernte the ohstaeles to (he pro- 
gress of women’s educaiinn in India. All the infliienfe-, u hieh 
operate against the .spread of education amongst hoys— 
the oonsciwatisni and ptejudiro of the peojde, the remoteness 
of (he advantages neeruing from cduention, the indiffeient 
quality of the education offered and its cost — all gain added 
strength in opposing Hie edueation of girls.* 

Conservnli.sm and prejudice are reinforced by the purdah 
system and the custom of early marriage whiefi, oven when 
a parent is .so far emancipated as to send his daughter to school, 
result m licr ^ivitlidnawnl before she reaclie.s the stage (rf 
literacy. If the advantages to his son of a school education 


’ Assam, p. 83. 
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Tire iioi obvious io ilic Indian ngricullnrist, still less reason 
is there in his eyes for the education of his daufrhtcr. The 
village prininry school for hoys inaj* Imvc its weak points but 
it is a model of olRciency when compared with the average 
priiiiaiy .'•chool for girls. Finally, the cost of providing girls’ 

-chools adds one more to the financial problems of local govem- 
ment-i and local bodies, who aheady find their rcsource.s in- 
adequate to meet fhe claims of the other sex for education. 

239. tif these adverse facfor.s much has been nritten in the 
pa-)! and it would be a di.shcnrtcning task to elaborate their 
importance. It will bo more ]>rofital>le to turn to the other 
-ide of the picture and to describe in this review the various 
measiirp'- that have been taken in recent years to overcome or 
weaken their force. 

210. An attempt to evade the prejudice of the Indian Efforis to 
paicnt against .sending his girl to school hj' hriiiging the o'vreoino 
'(•hool to the home may bo dismissed in n few words. The 
:ciiaiw system has been most widely tried in Dcngnl and schools; 
Assam. Jlut “ thcio .‘•ocnis to he a consensus of opinion thatZonniift 
the results of cenana education arc not proportionate to the 
expoiuliturc of puhlic funds. The 8y.slcni makes little pro- ■ 
gross, very largely hocauso the housc-to-honsc visits, favoured 
iiy the women fliciu'clvos and their relatives, arc not con- 
ducive to eeononiy of efi'ort. Again, the standard reached 
l>v the [inpils is very low which is natural when it is realised 
that few of the teaeher.s can teach beyond the lower primary 
standard. It lias met with some Binall sneee-s in Sylhet . 

Iml it “ deserves little or no con.sidenitioJi ns n claimant upon 
public funds. It maj* ho left to private agencies to develop 
the experiment or to leave it alone.”’ 

2-11. Ilefore attempting to eomhat the more indefinite (t) co-ednea- 
oppositirm of roii.soivatism luiil prejudice it is iiecc-ssaiy to lion ; girls’ 
remove any genuine causes of mistrust. Except in some 
the larger centres in Ilonilmy and in a few special areas, such 
as the hill districts of A.ssam, there is a not unreasoimhlo dis- 
like for co-cilncation. In the Punjab it can hardly be said to 
have obtained a foot-hold. In the United Provinces girls over 
ten arc not admitted to hoys' sehools. In Ucngal there ie 
still n system by which girls “in the reinoter districts unpro- 
virlcd with n girP’ school come to the ho3's’ suliool, or the 
l‘nndit of the hoys’ school holds, or is supposed to hold, sojtarate 
classes hoforo or after onliiiaiy school hours, receiving in 
either case c.xtra remuneration.’’* Even in Bnrmn, where co- 
education has licen the traditional system in non-monastic 
schools and where monastic sclioiils linve recentl}' been 
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]og I'K.x.iii.s*' «i‘ rnrfaTiiiN iv iM>u. 


rccpiviiip lilt iiirrciiMii;' umnJior of piH 
IiaUiinl tmtl -roVi-iuK of rn.o.lu.-aliot.. » 

Bunitcse ojiitiioH njijirovft] of it duly j:nh loi 

Efliooi avhcii vrrv young and il liat ioi)':)''j«('nlly proved an 
ol'slaclo lo an ailfijnato oeliool lifo for girl''- 

(tbvirm-lv, tlir- lif-t -l-v l<* d\ci(i.m<- lo m- 

rii'a-io llio miiiilier of girls’ relioolii and ‘O do nv.’oy \rjlli Iho 
need for i-o-cducnlioii. Tlio figute« given at llto head of tliK 
cliupler sliow tliiii enii'.ider.dile )iriigri“' Inn: Iiecn niado in till'' 
dircetion. 


212. llul llic piosisjon of the ‘eliool is not in il'i'lt sitfil* 
cienl; tlierc is in lo\ni« the diflieult (int‘‘tinn of transit from 
homo to .school, fljiecial attendants are rL'i)uircd lo ennvoy the 
girls to schntd tind home ngain after the day's work. In eon- 
ncction with tlie larger rehools roiivcyaneos .are maintained to 
frnnspnrl the girls Imekwards and forwards. In Jlihar on.! 
Orissa " parents (hionghnul the provinee and especially iii 
towns do not care to let tlieir eliildron walk to school and 
usually expect the necc-sary eonveyanee'< to ho provided frw- 
of chnVgc, or at any rate ai a very siuall eo-t, Ity the selmol 
authorities. Iiispcctre.sscs eoraplnin that many parents ohjrel 
to paying even a fiiimll conveyanee fee of Be. 1 and 
that those possessing conveyanees of their own make 
use of the school lm«, for which they have only » 
small foe to pay. The co-operation of the richer parents 
in tills matter would he n great help; the number ol 
conveyances which a school can provide is not unlimited and 
at Iho Biinkipoic girl.s' school, for instance, wont of room in 
liic emiveyauecs is keeping down the roll nnniher; if parent.s, 
w)m can nlford to do .so, woultl inal.e their own iirrangcments 
many poorer children would bo able to come to school."* 


243. 'I'ho icmoval of these ohstaclcs to nlfendnnrc will bnv^ 
little ollcct so long as, in the words of one dcpulv inspector, 
“ female education is carried on in response lo n demand that 
docs not exist.”' Such a demand can only ho created by 
vigorous propaganda. But the agencies for* propngnniln are 
few and their operation limited. Encouragement by a local 
official may have a pronounced' effect on the nttenuanee .of 
girls in a pai ticular area, but only too often with (be Ixnnsfcr 
of the official this effect wears off. Tlie male imspccHug .staff 
of the Education Department is very fullv occupied with its 
own duties in connection with boys’ schools. The female 
inspecting staff is quite inadommto for the ordinary duties of 
inspection. Of this I have written clsowhoro (paragraph 64;. 
Small though their number is tho influence of inspectresses. 


• Burma, p. 59, 

' Bihar and Orissa, p. 105. 

' Indian Education in 1919-20, p. 17. 
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aud assistant inspectresses, not only in attracting girls ^o 
existing sclvools bnl also in creating a dcraand for new schools, 
is a most important factor in the spread of education amongst 
women. In this work thev have received particular assistance 
from missionary bodies, both European (including American) 
and Indian. For example, in recent years, imluabla worJi: 
has been done in sonic provinees by associations such ns the 
Sova Sadan Society, the Ar3'a Samaj, the Dev Samaj and the 
KhaUa Iliwan. The following statement shows the work of 
English and American Missions for women. 

ln.ilittilion<! for females viaintaincd bit Missions, 1921-22. Clirisiian 
JHssions 


— 

Arts 

Colleges. 

^ Sccondiitj 
Schools. 

Primar\ 

Scliools. 

Spec mi 
Schools 
nnci 

Colleges. 

lor ivomcn. 

Total. 

Institutions . 

Scholars . . 

10 

GGO 

:I03 

•10.724 

1,210 

SG,l!4 

lai 

4,109 

1,044 

I,31,3b7 


j\,H. — 'Ujp slalislif"- <)1 rrrl.iiii insblMtjojis lor JCiiropcan eirh aic 

iooluded in tliii tabic. 


241. As a result largely' of the eft’orts of these vaiious 
agencies it is reported that “ Indian public opinion is slowly 
changing fiom its former attitudo of positive di.slike to the 
education of ivonien and is progrc-ssing through apathy to 
cordial co-operation.”* ** “ Ea'cii in villages and outlying dis- 
tricts the ioniicr indifTercncc or cr’cn antagonistic attitude 
towards the improvoment of the intelligence and status of 
women is passing away.”’ ” Even social barriers of age and 
early marriage arc being relaxed to ciinhlo girls to receive 
primaiy and secondarv education.”*® 

245. There is the greater cause for gratification in e 

development because the utilitarian motive, which admittedly 
iiiflnonccs most parents to send their hoj\s to school, has verj' 
small force in supporting education for girls. In the higher 
walks of life education has some valnc in the marriage market. 

” Educated men desire eduenied wivc.s for their sons and pre- 
Runiablj- educate their daughters with the same object in view, 
hill they geiieiallv withdraiv them from school on anv mani- 
festalioh of a desire to adopt a profc.<!sjon or to push education 
to anv* length which might interfere with or delay marriage.”*^ 

“ I'li'cn those parents who arc not nvcr.so to their daughter* 

* UrnBal, p. 60, 

• Punjnlj, p, 123. 

Bornlinv report. 

** Central Province*?, p. 61. 
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being literate consider that the primary course is snffiment 
and that after its completion girls ate too old to be away irom 
their homes.’'« “The demand for female education among 
higher caste Hindus and even among Muhammadans has been 
on the increase from year to year. People do not educate 
their daughters in order to qualify them for employment. 
They send their girls to school in order to enable tbemse^cs 
to marry them better and oooasionally on easier terms. But 
as soon as a suitable bridegroom is available the girl is at 
once placed in the seclusion of the purdoZi.”’’ In Bombay it 
is stated that “ with the progress of education the limit of 
age for marriage has increased, specially among girls belong- 
ing to the high caste Hindus.”** 

346. The advantages of education as an aid to successful 
mairiage cannot influence the parents of the poorer classes. 
They are on the other hand less averse to tho employment of 
tiieir daughters in independent occupations. The numher of 
girls being trained as teachers for primary schools has in- 
creased from 2,757 to 4,391. “ The girls themselves arc eager 
to go to school and anxious to become teachers.”** There is 
also a small number of successful industrial schools for girls. 
In Madras and the Punjab, for example, there are schools in 
whidi girls are taught embroidery and lace making while 
spinning has recently come into favour. In Bombay there 
are mission institutes at Karachi and Sulckur doing good wort, 
and five aided industrial institutes run by philanthropic 
Indian gentlemen for widows and deserted wives. The 
women receive stipends of Es. 8 or Es. 10 per mensem; the 
schools aim at meeting much of their expenses by the sale of 
their work. There have also been institated in some provin- 
ces small scholarships for the daughters of daU (mid-wives) 
in order to attract them to school in the hope that when they 
are old enough to enter their hereditaiy profession liey may^ 
also be sufficiently educated and intelligent to receive some 
professional instruction. 

247. But the number of girls who enter school with a view 
to such vocational and technical training is veiy small. The 
majority of the girls who attend-school are probably sent in the 
first instance, just as many small boys are sent, in order to keep 
them out of mischief at home. This presumption is supported 
by the statistics given in General tables V and T-A which 
show that no less than 88 per cent, of'the girls at school are 
in the lower primary stage, and of these 40 per cent, or half 
a million (out of a total attendance of a million and a half) 
are returned as ‘ not reading printed books,’ 

’’United Provinces, p. 120. 

” Assam, p. 87, 

'•Bombay report. 

“Ptmjab, p. 129. 
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248. Tke number of parents who are ready to see the oul-Ednoation 
tnral advantages of a general education is undoubtedly on 
increase, but as in the case of boys’ education the majority 

still question the value of the subjects taught. If, they argue, 
the destiny of every girl in this country is marriage, then 
the function of the school should be to prepare girls directly 
for domestic duties. Make the education in girls’ schools of 
practical value and more girls would come to school and more 
would stay longer at school. One local body in Assam went 
so far as to suggest that schools should not bother about lite- prinj™ 
racy but should confine themselves to instruction in domestic sohooTourri- 
economy. The school of thought typified by this local board oula. 
exercises a wide influence. It is unnecessaiy to point out 
its limitations. Even if the disadvantages of illiterate 
parenthood, which it ignores, are left out of account, the 
practical difiSculties in tlie way of introducing a ‘ domestic ’ 
curriculum in girls’ primary schools are insurmountable. 

The ordinary country parent has little use for lessons in 
agricTilture given to boys by the village school master; what 
value would he or she attach to lessons in cookery and the 
care of the home given by a girl fre^ from a normal school 
or by the village pandit? The introduction of such a curri- 
oulum would certainly not attract pupils to school. “ Girls 
have BO few years of school, public opinion is so uncertain as 
to what their education should include, and teachers with 
a wide range of capacity are so few that it is for consideration 
whether schools should not within generous limits be permit- 
ted to decide their own curricula with reference to local 
opinion and the capacity of the teachers available, subject 
always to the one condition that the chief subject shall be the 
.girl’s own language, literature and traditions.”^' An ex- 
ample of the influence of local opinion is the importance 
attached in the Punjab to religious instruction: local bodies 
have been encouraged to start denominational schools for girls. 

One practical subject — ^needlework — ^is taught in nearly all 
girls’ schools. In Bengal where many of the schools are in 
charge of men a system of peripatetic instructors has been 
introduced which is working very well. 

249. It is when the middle stage is reached and the employ- Middle 
ment of specialist teachers is possible that the question of de- school ourri. 
vising a suitable curriculum for girls’ schools assumes 
practical importance. It has given rise to a great deal of 
conti'oversy. " Opinions invited by a notification in the 

Assam Gazette elicited a list of no fewer than forty-two sub. 
jeots which ought to be included in the curriculum, including 
botany, eugenics, cooking, physiology, nursing, midwifery, 
mushtiyoga (the science of simples), music, scientific bee-keep- 
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ing and the rearing of silk-worms.”*’” In the United Pro- 
vinces the department framed in 1918-19 an alternative cnm- 
culnm for middle schools, designed to meet the needs of girls 
who do not wish to proceed to the high stage. “ It is found 
HigiBolool more suitable than the old curriculnm and the emphasis laid 
onirioulA on domestic science finds favour with girls and parents.”** In 
high schools " the cuirioulnm for girls who read up to the 
Matriculation or School-leaving examinations is identical with 
that for boys save that sewing is compulsory up to class T, 
and domestic science an alternative subject lifterwards.”*’ 
In Madras, tlie Punjab and elsewhere where a school learing 
certificate examination is in existence subjects such as physio- 
logy, hygiene and domestic economy are included as optional 
subjects for girls. The position is less happy where ihe end 
of the high school course is the matriculation. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces “little, if anything, has been done towards the 
originally contemplated bifurcation of studies — ^that is, the 
institution of a purely domestic side to the high school 
education for such girls as do not contemplate matrioula- 
Expeiiment tion.”*“ Cost and difficulties of staffing have stood_ in the 
Mio^^onrao “ ^1*® quinquennium has seen the failure of 

in Bengal, an experiment made after much anxious thought and careful 
preparation. The matriculation examination has long condi- 
tioned the curriculum and methods of secondary schools, even 
those for girls. It is unnecessary to labour here the peculiarly 
inappropriate nature of such a course, but some idea of its 
futility may be gathered from the fact that in an average 
year of the quinquennium 1912-17 there were some 2,700 
girls in high schools; these girls were all being taught apcord- 
ing to a curriculum laid down for an examination whi^ in 
1916, 65 girls passed, of whom only half proceeded to a higher^ 
university examination. To remove this anomaly, Miss 
Brock endeavoured to concentrate in one or two schools all 
preparation for the matriculation examination, thus leaving 
other schools to give a more fitting education to their girls 
which should include hygiene, nursing, needle-work, cookery 
and domestic science. The missionary authorities keenly 
appreciated the value of the suggested change and joined 
forces to teach the new curriculum; in each case the experi- 
ment was a failure, deplorable indeed, but unavoidable so 
long as public opinion demands the matriculation examina- 
tion as a sacrosanct test of the excellence of a high school 
education. The schools have reverted to their original status 
as defined by the matriculation course. Thus a well-planned, 
well-propornoned commonsense scheme has failed because it 

” Assam, p. 88. 

"United jProva., p. 119. 

" United Provs., p. 120. 

" Central Provs.', p. 61. 
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■was not in accordance ■witli present opinion.”*^ In tte last 
Hevie'w an Indian Inspectress from llengal was quoted as 
saying lliat “ tlie people of Bengal seem to appreciate the 
matriculation certincate more than any useful practical course 
of studies and the girls set their hearts ou passing the 
matriculation. 


250. I have dealt so far u-ith two of the ohstacles to the 
progress of women's education — prejudice and the obscurity 
of the advantages to be derived from education. I have now 
to deal with the third obstacle, the very indifferent quality of 
the education offered, and to show the steps that are being 
taken to raise the standard of teaching in girls’ schools. 

251. The first step is to improve the quality of the teachers TIio need for 
in primary schools. “ yo sensible parent will send his j’ea'^chors 

to school if the teacher is incompetent, but the stipends now 
given, unsupplomented as the3' are by the fees which boys’ 
schools produce, are often insufficient to attract competent 
men and still less can they be expected to attract qualified 
women.”“® The prejudice against permitting women to enter 
the teaching, or indeed any, profession has hitherto restricted 
the number of women teachers so that an inordinate number 
of girls’ primary schools are conducted by men. Young men 
for obvious reasons are not often employed but cases are 
reported where “ all the girls’ schools in the interior have, for 
want of mistresses, to be given over to junior unwilling male 
teachers who simply kill time in order to obey orders and as 
soon as any loophole is found for them they pick it up and 
run away.”®^ Most of the men employed in girls’ schools are 
old pandits and maulvis, often transfen-ed after superannua- 
tion from boys’ schools. Discipline and organisation ma-y bo 
better in their hands but it is usele.ss to expect them to show 
much enterprise or life in tlieir work. If the quality of the 
teaching in girls’ primary schools is to be improved it must EspeoiaUy 
be through the agency of women teachers, intelligent enough 
to accept advice from the inspectress and, if possible, trained 
for' the teaching profession. As yet so poor is the qualitv of- 
the material that the chairman of one district hoard condemns 
all the schools in charge of women as without hope, but is more 
sanguine about a girls’ school that is in charge of an old 
pandit. There are innumerable difficulties in the way of em- 
ploying women in village schools. " Apart from the paucity 
of trained teachers there are other deterring considerations. 

The educated woman is in any case lonely, and if she is in 
pvrdah away fi'om her family, the loneliness must be beyon 
description ; yet if she is out of •purdah, she often loses m 


Bengal, p. 63. _ 

Sixth Quinquennial Hcview, p. xlv, 
** Bihar and Orissa, p. 

** Indian Education in 1917-18, p* 
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respopt tlmt is necessary to win scliolnT.s.”"’ Tins is a universal 
complaint. “ In Kyaulcse llie pstablislime'nt of an clementaiy 
training class lor girls two years ago has rained a reinailiiiWe 
increase in tlic mniiher ol girls at school^ but injudicious 
nppointmenis of young girls away from tlioir homes liare in 
the same dislvict produced a series of disasters ealculaled to 
bring female education into di.srepule willi respectable 
villagers.”-" It is indeed a matter for wonder that, in spite of 
file dillieultio of (be po.sition and the unkind soandal wbicli 
tlic lonely tcaclicr lias to face, condidale.s are slill fortlicoining .. 
in increasing mimber.s for village (eacberships. In the United 
Provinces llie numlier of women leacber.s lia.s ineronsed from 
2,12o to 2,720 and the nnnibor of (rained tcacbers has risen by 
no less than 01 per cent. In the Punjah the iinmher of Gov- 
crniiient (raining schools for women has risen from one with 
eighty pupils .nl the iieginiiing of the quinquennium to eight 
with 320 ]iunils. This great increase in flic output of trained 
women te.icnors must in time tell upon the quality of the 
teaching. 

252. Of hocondary schools (he accounts arc much more 
eneonraging. An inspectress in Bengal UTitesj — 

" The middle schools are most important for few Hindu or 
iluhammadan girls .study beyond this singe. They now form 
a distinct class of schools of a superior type, and in almost all 
of them there are Irnihod and qmilitied licadmislressps, and 
the majority of the teachers arc trained. Very .sound cduca* 
lion is being given in Ibose institutions, and tliey are highly 
appreciated by the people,”®' 

The following are extracts from the report of a Bombay 
Inspectress: — 

“ In English tlic direct method (witli variations) is used in 
90 per cent, of the schools and is popular. The head mistress 
of one of tlie largest Hindu Girls' Schools told me that the 
girls from Standards I to IT invariably complained to her 
if tte teachoTS spoke hlorntlii to them during the English 
period; it is, I think, a distinct gain when the pupils nave 
come to realise tlmt they are studying a living language. I 
regret to say the ubiquitous dartt lias not yet lieen banished 
from every school, but he is slowly being replaced by women 
teachers. ^ Tlie chief drawbnek in einjiloying a daKi is that 
ho is afraid that if ho teaches the pupils too much his services 
will be dispensed witli, so he does as much as possible himself, 
uitli tlie result that cutting out a garment remains an un- 
solved mysleiy to the pupil. Drawing is taught in almost all 

“United PjovB., p, 122. 

“ Burma, p. 69. 

“Bengal, p 64. 
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instances by professionally trained teachers. A special efEort 
has been made in some schools to correlate this subject with 
embroidery and pupils are encouraged to make or adopt designs 
for their own purposes.”*® 

Similar favourable accounts are received from other pro- 
vinces. The schools are not affected by the overcrowding and 
the competition which depreciate the quality of the work in 
secondary schools for hoys. 

^ 253. Although the number of girls who proceed beyond the 
primary stage is still lamentably small, 30,000 in all India 
out of a possible school-going population of fifteen millions, 
still it shows an increase of thirty per cent, over the attendance 
in 1917. 

254. TVlien the university stage is reached the assimilation Collogos for 
of the courses for boys and girls becomes complete. The 
colleges for girls in India are few, but they are well staffed 
and the instruction given in them is of a high standard. 

Before dealing with the problem of cost as a deterrent to the 
spread of female education some mention may he made of the 
more important of them. The Bethune College, Calcutta, 
founded in 1849, the first Government institution for girls in 
India, shows an increase in numbers from 78 to 114. The 
Principal says “ the busses are crammed ; the hostel is cram- 
med; the lecture rooms are crammed.”*® The Diocesan 
College, which has had to hire two new outside hostels, is 
handicapped for lack of funds. On the other hand the Isabella 
Thobum College, Lucknow, is splendidly .supported by the 
American Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal missions, 
with whose help it is proposed to rebuild it at a cost of six 
lakhs on- a new site. Its enrolment is small and consists 
almost entire^ of Indian Christians drawn finin all parts of 
India. In kJudras a large residential block for staff and 
students was built in the 'Women’s Christian College, and 
extensive additions were made to Queen Mary's College to- 
' wards the cost of which the Maharajah of J eypore contributed 
one lakh of rupees. There are 35 students at the Kinnird 
College, Lahore, and a new Government College for women has 
been opened in this city. The new college includes two high 
classes as well as two intermediate clas.sps end is thus an in- 
stitution of the type recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission. Provision for science teaching is being arrang- 
ed, particularly for those girls who desire to proceed to the 
Lady Hardinge Medical College at Delhi, of which an account 
is given later. . 


■’ Bombay report. 
” Bengal, p. 62. 
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255. 'I'lic Sliriituili K. IJ. Thackersay Univcrsily for 
'\A^omoii al Pomia in (he Boinlsay Picsidciicy, to TvliicU refor- 
once has alraaily hoeii made in isaragrapli J03, maintains a 
college ronlaining sonic 30 ss’onicn. Instruclibn tlironghout is 
in the vcruacnlar. The college cour.se extends over three 
yciirs and is roughly equivalent lo Ihe Intermediate .standard 
in .some suhjeels. ]’'or admi.ssion to the college courses the 
candidates are required to pass an entrance examination, the 
standard of whicli is .somewhnt lower than that of the .school- 
leaving examination for the pni'poso of mntriculation held by 
the .Joint Examinnlion Boaid, Bombay. Sanskrit is the only 
elassienl lainruaiie taught, and r■omparat^ve religion i.s one of 
the oplinnnl subject', for degree examinations. The college, 
since its foundation in IDl.'i, has turned out in all 15 
graduates. The I'niversity also lerognises a normal school 
for the (raining of niistressc<;. T( is stated that (ho main 
ntidcrlying principle of the University from its very incep-, 
(ion has hern to niainlain independence in point.s of framing 
eonrees of study and holding cx'iiminations. The promoters 
of t]ie movement rcali.se'the iinporlanee of Government recog- 
nition, but they are not •nrilling to seek it at (he expense of 
their independence. 

250, Ladies' committees arc someliines formed in connec- 
tion witli girls’ schools. They are generally said to bo a 
failure and the lndic.s have not shown any keen desire to take 
an active pari in the man-agoment of schools. There arc some 
exceptions. In the Punjab Ibo Gnrn Nanak Srhool at 
Amritsar is managed entirely by ladies so far ns the domestic 
affairs of the school are concerned. The Punjab Association 
has a eoHiniittee of ladies and the lady president jtays regular 
visits to the schools. Tlie Hindu Widows’ Home at Lalioro lias 
several ladies on its conimiltcc of management. It is reported 
from the Central Provinces that the ladies’ committees in 
Teolmnl continno to do good work and that the- mixed com- 
mittee of the Akola middle vernacular school deserves special 
mention for its sound and helpful suggestions in many trying 
circumstances and its unflagging interest in the school. It 
is to he hoped that interest will be gradually aroused among 
Indian ladies and that they will ha able to devote more of 
their spare time to social work of this kind. The chief 
difficulty in the succes.iful working of ladies’ committees is that 
very few educated women are available to serve ,on them and 
even those who do have had no experience of committee work. 

257. A -fine example of private munificence has been afford- 
ed by Sir Ganga Bam, C.I.E., O.V.O., who, with assist- 
ance from Government, has eonstruoled a stately building for 
an Industrial Widows’ Home in Lahore and provided an en- 
dowment for its maintenance. “Those of the widows who 
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liave acquired a satisfactory measure of general education are 
toained as teachers and use as a practising school the adjoining 
institution, Lady Maclagan School, whidi also owes its exist- 
ence to the^ same j)hilanthropist. Others of the widows are 
trained in industrial work. The number of widows in resi- 
dence exceeds 30, and a bright and useful future is before this 
institution.”®* 

258. Remarkable success has attended the efforts of the Seva Sadan 
Seva Sadan Society at Poona. Its activities are manifold. Sooioty, 

It has vernacular and English classes, work-room classes, 
music classes, a college for the training of primary teachers, 
first aid and home nursing classes, and classes for the training 
of nurses and midwives with hostels attached to them. It has 
over one thousand women and girls in its Poona branch in the 
various departments of whom 190 live in the four hostels. A 
large number of those who attend the classes are married 
women of the working class who come in for two or three 
hours daily in the morning or evening. The institution has 
branches in Bombay and Satara. Its aim is to '' foster among 
women ideas of social usefulness and national service suited 
to the requirements of the country.*’®® Credit for the won- 
derful success which it has achieved must largely be ascribed 
to the Secretary, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, of the Servants of 
India Society. The institution has no counterpart in any 
other part of India. 

, 259. Finally there is the question of cost. The following Exponditme. 

two tables show the advance made during the past five years. 

It should however be borne in mind that the expenditure given 
below does not include the sums spent on inspection, scholar- 
ships, buildings and other miscellaneous objects for which 
separate statistics for female education are not available. 


(1) Bapenditure on institutions for females, by sources. 


Year. 

EXFEXDITOliB rsoil 

Total 

Exfundi. 

TUBE. 

Govt. 

Eunde. 

i Board 
Funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

Sources. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1016-17 . 

26,1^678 

19,82,810 

5,33,431 

18,87,019 

70,22,938 

1921-22 

63,Sl,8d9 

29,81,277 

8,97,729 

29,02,704 

1,31,33,650 

Jnoiease 

37.32,171 

9,08,467 

1 

3,04,298 

10,16,686 

61,10,621 


"Pnnjab, p. 130. 
“ Bombay report. 
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•would di’ift awaj gradually during the loirer primary stage. 
The statistical result ■would be impressive, but the educational 
effect would be nil and public money would be indefensibly 
wasted.”®® One of the chief needs of the present day is so to 
improve the quality of the work in primary schools that more 
girls may be enabled and encouraged to proceed to a higher 
stage of education, eventually to return as teachers to the 
help of their fellow-country-women. This improvement 
must be accompanied by persistent but well-considered efforts 
to overcome the obstructions offered by conservatism and pre- 
judice. In this work the help of the educated women of 
India would be invaluable, but the co-operation is needed of 
all who believe that the education of women is essential to 
national advancement. 

'United Prove. Govt, letter No. 829, dated 19th May 1916, on female 
education. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PnOFESSlOSAI. Edtjcatios. 

Scope. 2G2. Both this and the following chapter deal with voca- 

tional education in India. The present chapter describes the 
training given for the liberal professions, the nest chapter 
training for industry and comiuerce. ^In previous reports 
such vocational training has been described in chapters en- 
titled “professional education,” “technical and industoal 
education " and “ the training of teachers 

Control. 263. Admission to the’ professions in India is controlled 
neither by the State ns in France, where all university e^ 
aminations are conducted by Government, nor as in England 
by professional bodies such ns the British lledicnl Council. 
In India control is in practice delegated to the universities. 
A graduate in law, for example, is, subject to certain limita- 
tions, entitled to practise within the jurisdiction of those high 
courts which recognise the degrees of the university from which 
he graduated. There is, however, no unifomity in the re- 

E ents of different universities for their law degrees and 
law colleges vary from well-found and well-housed 
institutions with strong staffs to classes conducted for a few 
hours a week by part-time lecturers in borrowed premises. 

264. The advantages of having some external criterion of 
the fitness of candidates for professional careers are forcibly 
illustrated in the section on medical education. Till recent 
years the British Medical Council had accepted as registrable 
qualifications the M.B.B.S. degrees awarded by Indian uni- 
versities. Enquiry has made them attach certain conditions 
to their recognition of these degrees. The report of the 
officer who inspected the colleges on behalf of the British 
Medical Council shows tliat oven where the regulations of the 
university satisfied the requirements of the Council they were 
not always enforced. Another instance of variation in pro- 
fessional standards occurs in the section on engineering. 
Althougli for purposes of admission to the Indian Service of 
Engineers the qualifications of the graduates of the Poona 
Engineering College are treated as equivalent to those of 
students from Sibpur, Guindy and Iloorkee actually students 
are admitted to the Poona College a year earlier in their 
educational career and graduate after a shorter course. 

Msaagement. 265. It has been explained in the chapter on administration 
that professional colleges are, with few exceptions, Govern- 
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ment institutions. The senior members of their staffs are 
drawn from the Imperial technical sendees, the junior mem- 
bers from the provincial or subordinate technical services. 
The first function of the professional colleges is to provide 
the Indian staff for the technical departments, e.g., the agri- 
cultural, the medical and the educational departments. Now 
that the supply of qualified men exceeds the number that can 
be absorbed in the public services, the colleges train men for 
the private practice of their professions. The cost of equip- 
ping and staffing such institutions is so great that it is always 
likely to remain a charge upon government revenues. Law 
colleges alone are an exception. They are in most cases 
managed by the universities. 


(I) The TnAiNiKG of Teachees, 

266. In a review on education preparation for the teaching Ciassifica- 
profession claims the first mention. The subject falls 
naturally under three heads : — 

(i) The training of elementary teachers, 

(«) The training of secondaiy teachers, and 
(m) The training of teachers of special subjects. 

In addition some mention must be made of the training of 
women teachers for girls’ schools and of teachers for European 
schools. 


(ff) Elementary teachers. 

26T. The importance of training elementary teachers was cieaeiaL 
early recognised in India, and every province makes a large 
provision for this purpose. But any generalisations about the 
number of trained elementary teachers in India and the 
percentage which they bear to the total number of teachers 
are misleading. The different provinces vary widely in the 
qualifications required of the candidates for training, the 
character of the institutions in which the training is given 
and the length of the training courses. The term ‘trained 
teacher ’ consequently has a very uncertain significance. 

268. The rapid increase in the number of primary schools 
during the last ten years (from. 1^,578 to 160,072) has made 
acute the problem of maintaining an adequate supply of train- 
ed teachers. It is satisfactory to find that most provinces have 
not hesitated to face this problem and have actually succeeded 
in keeping pace with the demand by increasing the facilitms 
for training. If we leave out of account for a moment lie 
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varj’ing significnnco oI lljc term ‘ traiDcd teaclicr ’ tlio present 
position is as follows: — 


Traimvg schooU jor masters. 


Province. 

Institnlion'i. 

Scholars. 

pemalo 
Seholan 
inoloded 
in previous 
column. 

«««••• 

130 

7,2SS 

5S 

Booitoy 

23 

2,0S3 

14 

Bengal 

lOS 

2,S16 


United Fcovineca .... 

4)0 

3,703 

M 

Punjab 

IB 

1,472 


Burma ...... 

02 

003 


Bihar and Orisia . . . . 

127 

■ 2,703 

• * 

Central Frorinees and Bonr . . 

12 

1,421 

M 

Assam ...... 

8 

353 

.. 

North-West Frontier Ptovineo . 

4 

00 

M 

Minor AdmiaUtrations . . 

4 

116 

12 

f 1021.22 

India ... 1 

020 

22,774 

239 

t 1016.17 

cso 

16,0S0 

100 


The difficulty of keeping pace iritli the demand has natur- 
ally been greatest in provinces where the supply has always 
been inadequate to meet the loss by wastage and in provinces 
where the need for improving the system of training nos been 
no less urgent than the need for expansion. 

S69, In Bengal, the percentage of trained teachers an 
primary schools has risen from 15’7 to 22'0. In this province 
reliance has been placed in the past on guru-training and 
muallim-training schools, the former training teachers for 
primary schools and the latter for maktabs. "By holding 
out the bribe of a stipend, and perhaps by the use of some 
thinly-veiled compulsion, there are gathered into the guru- 
training schools a. number of teachers whose knowledge of the 
subjects they teach is Uttle above that of the unfortunate 
taught. Here they attempt, in one year or in two, to. go 
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ttrougli tlio ^liole upper primary or middle vernacular conrae 
top-dressing of tlie and Tlreory of Teaching 'super- 
added, There are no foundations on which to build, so fliat 
It IS not surprising, to quote the Inspector, Dacca Division, 
that the actual wort done by the trained teachers in primai-v 
schools IS cruelly disappointing.’ It is in fact a misnomer 
to class the ordinary product of the guru-training school under 
the head of trained.” To undergo training implies the 
acquisition of professional and tedinical skill. “ Training as 
interpreted in relation to primary education in Bengal is 
merely a despairing attempt to supply bj- siiccial meanr some 
part of what is wanting in the teachers’ general equipment.”’ 
Progress ho^rever, been made xritli the system of eoncen- 
tration described in the last Quinquennial Review. 'While the 
number of guru-training scbools and muallim schools bas been 
reduced from 118 to 102, there are now 22 training schools of 
an improved type in existence. These new schools have class- 
rooms and hostels for 40 students and cost about Rs. 50,000 
each to build. Thej* have a complete course of training for 
one 3 ’car and a st.iif of one teacher in the Subordinate Seiwice 
on about Rs. 100 per mensem and two in the Vernacular 
Service. The number of students under training in Bengal 
has remained nearly constant at about 2,500; and in view of 
the description given of the guru-training schools it is clear 
that for some time to come expenditure must be devoted rather 
to improving the quality of the training given than to enlarg- 
ing the output. 


270. In Bihar and Orissa, where reliance has also been Bihar and 
placed upon guru-training schools, an attempt has been made Oriaaa. 
to improve the quality of the teachers trained by demanding 
higher initial qualifications of the candidates. In 1018 orders 
were issued that preference should bfi given to those possessing 
“middle pass” qualifications. Middle passed students have 
a one-year course of training while those with lower qualifica- 
tions have a two years’ course. Dnfortuately the supply of 
candidates with middle qualifications hos not proved equal 
to the demand and the admission of students requiring a two 
years’ course will result in slowing down the output of trained 
teachers besides lowering its quality. It was calculated in 
1917 that the annual output of trained teachers required for 
primary schools was 2,10S. There are now 119 schools each 
capable of holding 20 students. The supply therefore should 
bo sufficient for the demand if there were a sufficient supply 
of onc-yoar students and if there wore no extraordinary 
wastage. The wastage among trained teachers is, however. 
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voTj- prcal. AUliougk C,433 kivcliors were iniineJ during 
the qiiinquoiiniuin tlic total incrcai^c in trained Icnclicrs in 
employ lias only been 3,943. Tltis indicates flml the jirofcs- 
sion is not properly paid and tlial other walks of life are 
proving more atti'aellve. The head teachers of the training 
schools were included in tho Vernacular Sendee in 1017 and 
the staff of each school increased to four. The question of 
concentrating tho schools and improving the quality of the 
staff is under consideration. 

271. In Madras there ore 58 Govcrniucnt training schools 
for clcmenla^’ teachers and 20 aided training schools. The 
schools are divided into two departments — higher elomeiitarj' 
and lower olementar)': some of them contain only the latter. 
Ihe qualilicatitms for admission to tho higher department are 
equivalent to a pass in the vernacular middle esamination 
and to the lower department the completion of the upper pri- 
mary course. Both in the higher and lower elementary de- 
partments the course is one ol two years. During the quin- 
quennium the admission of lower elementary teachers to’ train- 
ing schools has been discouraged, exceptions being made in 
the case of teachers from backward and depressed classes. At 
the same lime tho number of teachers under tiaining has in- 
creased from 3,940 to 6,484. 

272. In Bombay tho Inrining of teachers for primary 
schools (the more advoiiced of winch correspond to vornacular 
middlo schools elscwhcro) is conducted in vernacular training 
colleges and training schools. The former teach a full three 
years ^ course ; the latter a one or two years’ course, ■ For 
financial reasons it has been nccessaiT to increase the output 
of firet year students from training colleges and to restrict the 
number of third year stadents. For admission to n training 
OTllege or school a candidate must have passed tho romaoular 
nnnl «aramation. An inferior tj-pc of institution, the Dis- 
tiict Aormal class, was abolished jn 1918. Twenty training 
schools wore opened dui-ing the quinquennium hut six of these 
have since been closed. The schools have been hitberto staffed 
by secondary teachers and a numhov of uimcccssaiT subjects 
«wh as Sanskrit and Algebra were included in tlic curriculum, 
these subjects have now been eliminated, and it is proposed 
to recruit the staff from men who have served in the inspecting 
line. There were 2,069 men under training in 1922. ' 

_ 273. In the United Provinces primary teachers are trained 
in classes attached to middle schools, each class containing 
some eight students. Admission is limited to candidates who 
have passed the vernacular middle examination ; the course is 
of one year’s duration. A special instructor is attached to the 
school to hold charge of the training class. The number of 
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classes has increased during the quinquennium from 207 to 433 
and of filudents from 1,809 to 8,203. There are obvious 
aisadyaiuages m relying on small training classes under ill- 
paid instructors which can only bo inspected by the district 
inspcciH|g staff ninny of ivhom linve lind no training tLem- 
selies. Ihc Ctvwnpore Board is expcrinientinc with a laruc 
•central training class. “ 

lljc Punjab the training of primary teachers is The ■Ponjal). 
earned out in normal schools for admission to wliioh a candi- 
date must have passed the vernacular middle examination. 

The course is of one year’s duration. Tbo numbor of normal 
schools has increased from eleven to fifteen. A few training 
classes still exist as a Icmpomry makeshift hut their work has 
been largely taken over by noriiinl scliools. One important 
cliange in organisation wa.s made in 1920 when six of these 
normal schools were coinhincd with local Government high 
schools in order that full U'C might be made of the staff and 
buildings of both insiilutions. The output of trained primary 
teachers has increased from 78-1 to 1,105. 

275. In the Contirnl Provinces elcmontarv teachers .are Tho Contra! 
trained in largo normal schools each of which, with the oxcep- Provinces, 
tion of the IJrdu Normal .School, is designed to hold 150 
students. In order to cope with the increased demand for 
teachers tho niimhor of normal schools was increased from 
seven to twelve. TIic number of teachers under training rose 
from G09 to 1,421. 

27G. In Burma tho work of preparing feacliors for primary Burma, 
schools appears to be passing gradually from the vernacular 
normal schools to the elementary training classes. These 
cl.'i.sses were originally “ intended to afford a year’s practical 
training to candidates from haekwanl areas wlio had pas.sed 
the fourth Tcrnnculnr standard.”® Such candidates are 
awarded a ”B” eertifienie of training. The ela.sses now 
admit also candidates who have passed stanclaixl TII and 
these after a two years’ course of training arc awarded an 
“ A ” certificate, as it is hoped ultimately to dispense witli 
the ” B ” certificate. Tlie inttructors employed in these 
training el.assos aro tho product of the vernacular normal 
.scliools and the average aHendanee at a training class is 16. 

The number of ti'ainiiig classes rose from 19 to 68 and the 
number of .students under training from 245 to 845 (ineluojng 
290 girls), 'riic classes arc inaintnincd by Dislrict 
examined and inspected by Divisional Inspcetors or j «si. 

Inspectors. 


• lJuiin«, p. t3. 
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279. Tkoro are in all 13 iraining colleges in India situated 
at Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Allalialiad, Benares, Lucknow, 
Agra, Lahore, Peshawar, Jubbulporo, Saidapet, Bajahmundry 
(Madi'as) and Bomba}'. Of llic.ve the rollego.s at Beunre.s, 
Agra and Eajahmundry have been opened during the quin- 
quennium. Admission to these colleges (excepting those 
at Peshawar, Lucknow and Agra which train undergraduates 
only), is ordinarily confined to graduates, and the course of 
Iraining is usually for one year leading to a degree in teaching 
awarded by the local universit}'. 

280. In addition there are training classes for junior 
English teachers cither under Government or private manage- 
ment. Sometimes these classes form part of the training 
college. For example, at Jubbulpore, where the Training 
College was reorganised in 1019, 40 graduates arc trained for 
high departments and 100 undergraduates for work in middle 
departments. Admission to such classes is generally granted 
to candidates wlio have passed the Slatriculation examination 
and the students who gain certificates arc employed in the 
lower cln.s.®es of Anglo-vernacular schools. In Bui-ma where 
English is introduced at an early stage the seven Anglo- 
vernacular normal schools were training 59 women for the 
kindergarten certificate. The .luhhulporo Training College 
has also a lady lecturer in kindcigarton subjects on the staff. 

(c) Training of siiccial teachers. 

281. Tory little provision is made at present for the train- 
ing of teachers of special subjects. Such training presents 

{ (ccuHar difficulties as the instructor in addition to a know- 
edge of his subject must have also some knowledge of educa- 
tional method. Teachers of manual training are trained at 
Saidapet and leu other manual training centres have been 
attached to training schools in Jfadras. Courses of instruolion 
in manual training were liold for loacliers in the Punjab by 
the Inspector of Jlanual Training. In this province there is 
also a training class for drawing masters attached to the Mayo 
School of Arts and a training class for teachers of ngriculturo 
at the Lyallpur Agricultural College. A recent experiment 
in tiio Punjab lias been Ibo opening of a class for classical 
tcaclicrs at the Central Training College; the experiment has 
proved unexpectedly popular with pundits and maulvis, many 
of whom, though experienced, had had no opportunity of 
learning class methods and educational practice. There were 
in the ioiirlh year of its existence CO teachers ia altciidanre. 
The opening of a similar cln.ss at the Patna College is con- 
templated. Courses for teachers in agriculture have been held 
at the Loni School, Bombay. 


Develop- 

ments. 
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DoTdop. 

uentB, 


(<?) iroJMOi teachers. 

283. There lias been a very welcome increase in the nnm- 
ler of institutions iraining iaachm for girls' ecliools and in 
the nniiiher of stndents under iraining. The following lame 
gives the position nl the end of the quinquennium;— 


Training institutions for mistresses. 


• 

ISSlITtVIOJ.'l. 

Bciiou«.«. 

Province. 

Colleges 

iieliDoIs. 

In 

ColIogo«, 

In 

Schools. 

Mtdtiis 

1 

31 

11 

1,693 

Bomlioy ..... 


20 

•• 

932 

Bengal ..... 

1 

13 

13 

217 

United Provinces , 

0* 

31 


223 

Punjab 

1 

12 

.33 

392 

Burma 

• » 

IB 


33B 

BilinrAnd OrissA 
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Central Provinces and Bcrar . 

* • 

U 


191 

Assam ..... 

«« 

0 


34 

Sorth-Wcit Frontier Province . 


1 


30 

JlinorAdminisintions . ■ . 

•• 

4 


99 

■ ( 1921-22 
India , . . ^ 

3 

14C 

67 

4,107 

( 19I9-17 

3 

HI 

49 

2,931 


283. Many of the institutions for the training of women 
are conducted by missions, for example both the normal 
schools in Assam and foiu’ out of the six normal schools in the 
Central Provinces. In Madras, a new secondary training 
school was opened at Cnnnanorc; the Government Hobart 
Training School for Muhammadan women and the Govern- 
ment Training Soliool, Eajahmundry, were raised to the 
secondary grade, whOe a Montessori training class was opened 
in the Training School at Triplioane. The number of training 
classes in Bengal for elementary teachers rose from 9 to 12 
and the number of pupils completing the course from Tl to 13G. 
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The supjily is quite unequal to the demand. The training of 
toachors for secondary schools is still entrusted to the Loreto 
House Training Class and the Diocesan College. In Bihar 
and Orissa the number of women under training remains 
stationary. The class at Muzattarpore was badly hit by the 
non-co-operation movement. The Badshah Kawab llazvi 
Training College was moved into new buildings which are 
being improved and enlarged. In this province an experi- 
ment in training the wives and other relatives of village 
toachors shows encouraging success. ' The United Provinces 
report a decline in the number of pupils unde/ training, but 
the opening of additional classes is contemplated. In the 
Punjab the Goveniincnt have adopted the policy of talcing over 
the local training cla.sscs and converting them into normal 
schools such ns those maintained for men. Uf these the best 
is the Lahore Nomal School, now in now premises, with 106 
pupils and a staff which contains three lady graduates, two 
of whom possess the B. T. degree, and a kindergarten specia- 
list, Tlie junior English teachers are trained at the Kinnaird 
College. 

(C) ( OUtfCS. 

284. The courses of study in elementary training schools in Eiomon- 
are chiefly determined by the qualifications of the students, tory Schools. 
Wliere llic student himself possesses little, if any, more 
general education than the pupils whom ho proposes to leach 

little can bo attempted during the course ot training but to 
extend liis general knowledge. Where on the other hand 
a middle passed candidate is undergoing training for n post 
in a primary school it is possible to devote his year of training 
almost entirelj’ to educational theory and practice, that is to 
say to technical training in the nrl of teaching, 

285. In the training colleges for Anglo-vernaeulnr teachers In Colleges, 
the courses of study arc prescribed by the university which 
awards the degi'ce in teaching. The staff of the training 
college is usually represented on the university Board of 
Studies and a snli.s{nctor;(^niount of practical work is in- 
cluded in the courses. 

28G. New features have been introduced into the cuiTicula New features, 
of both secondary and elementary training institutions. At 
the Patna College all the students went through a course as 
boy scouts in the hope that some at least of them would carry 
■on this work in their fiilurc .schools. In Hadras loo, good 
progress has heeii made with the trninhig of scout masters. 

At Agra excursions, primarily in connection with the nature 
sludj' course, formed an important part of the work of the 
Training College. In the Punjab changes have been intro- 
duced into the normal school cniTicnhiin in the direction of 
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eliminating subjects such as manual training and formal - 
drawing wbicb the master of a primary school will never be 
called upon to teach. In tiie Central Provinces the normal 
school course was completely revised and now indndes in some 
schools Indian music. 

287. Special practising or demonstration schools are often 
attached to training institutions. There is, however, great 
diiSculty in affording real practical training suitable for a 
village teacher at a normal school, since the school is usually 
located at a centre where the primary schools are all large 
with each class- in charge of a separate teacher. These are 
not the conditions with which the village primary teacher 
will afterwards be faced. This difficultv has been boldly 
met in Assam where each of the normal schools at Jorhat and 
Silchar has been provided with three practising schools in 
its compound : — 

(а) A one-teacher school containing five or four classes. 

(б) A two-teacher primary school. 

(c) A three-teacher middle vemaonlar school. 

l^e schools are intended to be the laboratories of the institu- 
tion to which they are attached. " Por the present it must 
he our business to put ourselves in the teacher’s place, to face 
his difficulties of ignorance and conservatism, of poor pay, 
indifferent health, poor quarters, poor equipment, of tne 
school, instead of the individual or the dass, as the unit, of 
large. numbers and many classes, of admissions at all times 
of the year, and of unpunctual and irregular attendance in 
a timeless countryside.”® " The vemaonlar student as a rule is 
young and has no outlook beyond that of the middle school 
in the rural town m which he received his earlier training, 
lie IS therefore lacking in initiative and experience and is 
msposed to follow the letter rather than the spirit of what he 
m taught in the normal school. Nevertheless physical train- 
mg and games are taken up with avidity and success in some 
institutions; gardening is a profitable occupation in othera; 
and the principles of co-operation are practically illustrated 
in nearly all.”' In the Normal "SchDol run by the American 
Presbyterian Mission at Moga under the Bevd. TV. J. Melee 
the students are taught practical agriculture on a fann of 
fifty acres and are tiained in simple village handicrafts in 
addition to the practice of teaching. 

(f) Espenditure. 

288. Teachers in employ who are deputed for tiaining 
usually receive an allowance equivalent to tho pay of them 

‘Absmii, p. 80. 

*Pvni»l), p, 105. 
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posts. The rates of stipends to new recruits have Lad to be 
considerably cnbancod during the quinquennium to meet the 
increased cost of living, and range as Ligli as Us. 15 for a 
primary teacher in Bombay and Es. 40 for a secondary teacher 
in the Central Provinces. This increase together with the 
improvements in the pay of the staff have raised the cost for 
each student Under training as shown in the following 
table: — 

Training Schools. Costpor 


Province. 

AvrauOE aukvsi. cost fes sciiomn ns 

1910-17 

in 

21-22 





Bs. 

As. 

Ps. 

Bs. 

As. 

Vs. 

Madras 

. 


16S 

0 

0 

101 

4 

8 

Sombay . . . 



188 

0 

0 

207 

7 

5 

Bengal . . . 



m 

a 

7 

192 

6 

10 

United Provinces 


4 

133 

8 

1 

210 

13 

10 

Pnnjab . . . 



ISl 

8 

1 

182 

A 

o 

Burma 



284 

0 

11 

lOD 

12 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 


127 

11 

3 

140 

11 

5 

Central Provinces and Beror 


lul 

1 

0 

215 

13 

0 

Jtssani . • . 

. 


102 

13 

0 

180 

12 

3 

Xorth-West Frontier Province 


201 

0 

4 

341 

1 

S 

India • 

- 

- 

150 

14 

0 

212 

A 

0 


289. Even the increased aUowanccs have not attracted suffi- General, 
ciont students. There will never be sufficient (a) until the 
number of institutions preparing candidates for admission 
(f.c., vernacular middle schools) is adequate : any increase In 
the number of primarj” schools must bo accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in the number of yenmcular middle 
schools which supply candidates for training; (5) until the 
general conditions of the teaching profession arc sufficiently 
attractive; and (c) until special privileges in the form of 
enhanced pay are given to trained teachers. The importance 
of training for a primary teacher boing universally recognised, 
a higher rate of stipend or ^rant is ordinarily given to the 
trained primary teacher. This is not the case with secondary 
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teachers. "Where the niunber of trained teachers on the staff 
makes a marked difference in the amount of grant earned by 
a secondary school or where, as in the Iforth-West Frontier 
Province, the award of a grant is conditional on the employ- 
ment of a certain proportion of trained teachers, then there is 
no dearth of candidates for training. Indeed the supply of 
trained secondary teachers in the Punjab actually exceeds for 
the moment the demand. 

(y) European teachers, 

290, There are 10 training classes for mistresses of Euro- 
pean schools. Amongst these the most important are the Dow 
II ill Training School for Girls at Kurseong with 17 students 
and St. Bede’s Training College at Simla with 33 students. 
The Bombay Government instituted a kindergarten certificate 
for European mistresses for which candidates from St, Mary’s 
Training College, Poona, the Convent Normal Class, Clare 
Road (Bombay) and St. Denj's' Training Class, Murree, 
appear. 

There is only one institution in India for the training of 
masters for European Schools — ^the Chelmsford Training 
College, Sanawar. College work was upset during the quin- 
quennium by the departure of the master-in-chaige and eleven 
of the students on active service. The charge of the training 
class devolved upon the Revd. G. D. Barne, Principal of the 
Lauronco Royal Military School, and the assistant master. 
At the close of the quinquennium there were 15 studentrin. 
residence, seven from the Dnited Provinces, two each from 
Madras, the Central Provinces, and Bengal, and -one from 
the Punjab. Lord Chelmsford laid the foundation stone of 
the new buildings for the college in 1920. They have not yet 
been completed. ' ^ 

The number of European schools in any one province is 
ro small that it does not justify the opening of a training 
institution, such as those provided for Indian masters*. Oidy 
by co-operation between the provinces will the maintenance 
of an institution lilte the Chelmsford Training College be 
possible in the future. 

(II) Legal EnucATiojr. 

qualifications required for the different grades of 
the legal profession have not been altered during the period 
under review. The higher ranks of the profession consist of 
barristers, who have qualified in the Dnited Ringdom, and 
advoc^es and pleaders (vakils) who have obtained a law degree 
at an Indian law college. Certain privileges are reserved for 
bamsters. They have generally the right of pre-audience, 
and in the Calcutta and Bombay High Courts the right of 
practising on the original side is reserved for them. The 
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latter restriction does not, ho'vrever, apply to tlie Madras 
High Court, and the Calcutta High Court has abolished the 
distinctious of precedence botu-een barristers and vakils on the 
appellate side. There is a considerable volume of opinion 
opposed to the profcrontial treatment at present accorded to 
bai-risters. It found expression in one of the first resolutions 
moved in the newly constituted Legislative Assembly in Feb- 
ruary 1921 and in subsequent resolutions. The aim of these 
resolutions has been the constitution of a self-contained and 
unified Indian Bar. The Government of India propose to 
appoint a Committee to examine the whole question. 

292. In order to qualify for practice as a vakil a student Courses, 
must first possess a degree in Arts or Science and subsequently 
obtain a Law degree after a two or three years’ course of study 
in a law college. The degrees are awarded by the universities 
to which the colleges arc attached. The Calcutta University 
Commission pointed out that the Indian student stands in a 
position of peculiar embarrassment by reason of the unusual 
complexity of the law he is called upon to master. He must 
not only bo familiar with the indigenous systems of Hindu and 
Muslim law; but must acquaint himself with the chief con- 
tributions of evor-active legislatures. Imperial as well as pro- 
vincial, to the statute book; he must have some insight into 
the principles of English equity and common law; he must 

f iossess a thorough grasp of the leading principles of Eoman 
aw and modern jurisprudence; and finally he cannot keep 
himself cntirclj- ignorant of the fundamental principles of 
procedure. They thought that such a course could not be 
completed in less than three years, though they did not for 
practical reasons advocate such an extension of the period of 
study. 

293. Although the profession of law is admittedly over- Statistic 
crowded the number of candidates for the profession has 
steadily increased. Suggestions and even attempts have been 
made in different provinces to restrict the number admitted 
to practice but with no success. 


Bach'slor of Law Examinations. 
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Indian Legislature” Las been retained as a central subieot 
under the Devolution Rules. ^ 


297. In 1921, tbe General Medical Council of the Dnited KctiognitSon 
Jiingdom announced that Indian medical qualifications would 
cease to be accepted as i;egistrable in the United Kingdom OeLmi 
unless th^B training in midwifeiy in Indian universities Medical 
reached the standard required hj the Council from all recog- Council 
nised institutions. Dr. (now Sir) Norman ‘Walker, Kt, 

M.I)., F.K.C.P., LL.D., Chairman o£ the Examination and 
Business Committees of the General Medical Council, was 
nominated to discuss ways and means to enable medical col- 
leges in India to comply with the regulations laid down by the 
General Medical Council. Dr. Norman Walker visited the 
Indian medical colleges in conjunction with Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. A. Ncotllmin, C.I.E., D.S.O., M.D., I.M.S., 
during the winter 1921-22. On the report submitted, the 
General Lledical Council recognised the M. B., B. S., degree 
of the Madras University unconditionally; and granted 
provisional recognition till June 1923 in the case of the M.B., 

B.S. degree of other Universities subject to a satisfactory 
report from an official inspector. 


In 1921, Uio General Medical Council of tho United 
Kingdom derided to postpone a decision on tho question of 
the recognition of tho Kellowship and Membership of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, until the 
question, of adequate midwifery training in tho universities 
should ^bc settled. 


29S. It has not yet been found possible to introduce a Con- All-India 
Eolidatcd Medical Act for All-India. Medical Act- 

P 

299. Pupils for the assistant surgeon branch of tho Indian Ap^isinnt 7 
Modiriil Drparlinrnl arc now admitted by nomination to the Surgeons, 
medical colleges at Madras and Calcutta where they undergo 

a five yoarf.’ course ot iiistnictioii to obtain a medical quali- 
ficaliou from an authorised examining body in Madras or 
Calcutta, entitling holders to registration under the provisions 
of tho Indian ilcdicnl Degrees Act, 1916, before they are 
gazetted into the Department. 

300. The King George’s Medical College has surrendered Dovolop. 
its affiliation to tho Allahabad University and is now an incor- 
porated college of the unitary teaching University of 
Luclaiow, and the professorial staff of the College is appointed 

by the University. Tho Carmichael Medical College, 
Bolgatchia, Calcutta, has now been affiliated to tbe Calcutta 
"University up to tlio final M.B. standard. 

In 1921, a “ State Medical Faculty ” was constituted in 
the Punjab lor the purpose of examining and granting 

L 
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licenses to practitioners of tlie sub-assistant surgeon class. 
The ITetlicai Scliool from Laliore has been transferred to 
Amritsar and both this school and the school at Agra hare 
• been placed in charge of 'wholc-time principals. The employ- 
ment of \rhole-time principals for the Temple Medical 
School, Patna, and for the Ifagpur Medical -School has 
been sanctioned but such appointments hare not yet been 
made. A sohenie for the conversion of the Temple Medical 
School, Patna, into a medical college for Bihar has been 
sanctiofted and work commenced. The classes of instruction 
at the X-Ray Institute, Dehra Dun, are once again in 
full working order; and the maximum number admitted to 
each of the two classes held in the year has been increased 
from 20 to 40. Tlio School of Tropical Medicine, CalcuMa, 
has now been opened and provides two courses of instruction 
annually; one course of six months at the conclnsion_ of 
which on examination is held for the Diploma in Tropical 
Medicine; and another coarse of three months’ duration after 
which a certificate is granted. The Calcutta Institute of 
Hygiene has also been started. On completion of the come, 
which lasts from nine to twelve months, students are entitled 
to admission to the examination for the Diploma of Fnblic 
Health of the Calcntto University. The course of training 
is so arranged that post-graduate students hove the oppor- 
tunity of attending certain of the special classes and 
demonstrations included in the course laid down for the 
Diploma in Tropical Medicine. 

Lady Hard. gfli. The Lady Hardinge CoUege for Women,- the only 
institution of its kind in India, was opened by Lord Hardinge 

College, in February 1916 as a memorial to its founder, Lady 

Delhi. Hardinge. The hospital attached to it was opened by Lady 

Chelmsford in March 1917. The main object of the institu- 
tion is to provide complete courses of instruction to Indian 
women who wish to qualify for a university degree in medi- 
cine or to receive a full training as nurses or compounders. 
An additional object is the provision of medical, surgical and 
obstetric treatment for women, having a due regard to purdaK 
and caste customs. The College and Hospital buildings, 
together with hostels for medical students and nurses, resi- 
dences for the staff and playing, fields, are grouped in one 
large compound half way between the new capital and 
the old city of Delhi. The college buildings consist 
of three blocks. The central group contains a large con- 
vocation hall, library, museum, offices and professors’ and 
students’ cqmmon rooms. On either side of this are the two 
science blocks comprising well equipped laboratories and 
lecture rooms. The hospital, when in full working order, 
will contain 200 beds. At present the average nnm])er of 
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in-pationts is T\*ell over 120. Tlic ITcdioal College is aiEHated 
io llio Punjab University, and tbo sludouts are prepared to 
sit for tlic University examinations for the M. B., B. S. 
(Lahore) degree. This entails a seven years’ comse, com- 
prising two years of seicnce, after which the P.So. 
examination is taken, and Eve years of medical subjects. 
Accommodation is provided for 100 medical students, of whom 
Ihc Hindus, Sikhs and Huslims live in separate hostels. In 
the session 1921-1922, oighty-tbree students were in residence, 
and by the autumn of 1923, when the most senior year will 
graduate, all places are expeclcd to be filled. Of those 83 
students, 25 arc Hindus, 20 Indian Christians, 12 Sildis, 14 
Anglo-Indians, 3 Muslims, and the rest Portuguese, Euro- 
peans or Jews. The students come from all parts of India. 
Of the 83 students, 20 are from the Punjab, 12 from the 
United Provinces, 9 from tlic Central Provinces, 5 from Sindh, 
7 each from Madras and Burma, 4 from Delhi, 3 each from 
Bombay, the Deccan and the North-West Prontier Province. 
31 students are taking the science course and the rest the 
m'cdical course, A now building, the Lady Bending Hostel, 
has subsequently boon opened by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
The institution is maintained partly from the interest on the 
original donations, partly by subscriptions and partly by grants 
from central rovonucs. The results of the first public ex- 
aminations, at which the students have apponred, show that 
the work of the college is of a high order. 


(IV) Ekoineemno Euucatioh. 

302. Under this head arc comprised a number of institu- Soopo.j 
lions, departments and classes ranking from colleges of engin- 
eering, which prepare students for degrees and for tho higher 
ranks'’ of tho profes-sion, down to classes and courses for arti- 
sans and apprentices in railway workshops. Many of these 
humbler forms of educational activity are described under 

the head of “ technical education ” though they scorn to have 
come right to inclusion in tho present section, because they 
actually form part of the work of some of tho engineering 
colleges. Classes for artisans, for example, are found at both 
the Sibpnr and Poona Engineering Colleges. 

303. There are five collcge.s of engineering in Imlia, fmir Statistics, 

under Government management -iitunted at Sibpnr (Calcutta), 
Boorkee, Poona and Guindy (Madras) and one under private 
management at Bonnres. 'J’lie prG-.cnl enrolment and expen- 
diture are shown below. „ 
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Colleges of Engineering. 


Name of College. 

Soholars. 

Expenditure. 



Us. 

1, Bengal Engiaocring College, SibpM . 

33G 

3,25,965 

2. Thomason CivU Engineering College, Rootfccc 

237 

4,68,646 

3. College of Engineering, Poona . 

194 

1,63,207 

4. College of Engineering, Guindy . 

449 

2,31,509 

B. Engineering College, Benares . 

207 

17,406 

Totai, . 

1,443 

11,80,791 


304. The recommendations of the Public Worlffl Beorgani- 
sation Committee on the education of engineers irere quoted 
in the last Quinquennial Beview. In order to appreciate the 
e&ect of their proposals it is uecessaiy to realise that ^e 
training given in the engineering colleges and engineering 
schools in India had been specifically directed towards the 
supply of recruits to the different ranks of the Public Works 
Department. The upper ranks of the Department were filled 
by members of the Imperial ond Provincial Engineering Ser- 
vices,— services equal in status, though not in emoluments, 
—the former recruited in the Dnited Kingdom, the latter 
from the graduates of the engineering colleges in India. The 
inferior appointments in Die department were filled by two 
classes of recruits— Dpper Subordinates and Lower Sub- 
ordinates. Dnder the scheme of reorganisation since adopted 
the Department consists first of on all-India Service called 
the Indian Service of Engineers, secondly of Provincial 
Services named after the provinces in which the appoint- 
ments are held, e.g., the Madras Engineering Service, the 
Bengal Engineering Service, etc.J and thirdly of the Sub- 
ordinate Services. Eeoruitment to the Indian Service of 
Engineers is made 'either in the Dnited Kingdom or in India, 
the emoluments of both classes of recruits being the same 
esoept for an overseas pay for those of non-Indian domicile 
and a technical allowance for those recruited in Europe, 
whether Europeans or Indians. The Provincial Engineering 
Services are recruited from the graduates of the engineering 
colleges. The training of subordinates is conducted either in' 
engineering schools such as those at Nagpur and Easul or in 
classes attached to the colleges. The general effect of these 
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‘cliBDges is to establish, a professional class of trained engineers 
■who _ may or may not choose to enter the Indian Service cf 
Engineers or the Provincial Engineering Services and at the 
same time to provide a class of men suitable to take less 
responsible engineering appointments, who may, for example, 
find emplojTuent under local boards. 

tJOfir The age and qualifications for admission to the en- 
gineering colleges^ and the length and character of the college 
courses were considered at a conference of Principals held in 
July 1921. The confei-ence was impressed with the desirabil- 
ily of providing in India opportunities for the study of en- 
gineering in all its branches up to as high a standard as that 
taught elsewhere, in short of establishing in India a fJly 
qualified engineering profession. They believed, and the 
report of the Public Works Reorganisation Committee con- 
firmed their belief, that the engineering colleges in India were 
rapable, if properly staffed and equipped, of providing such 
an education. They recommended that the minimum edu- 
cational qualifications for admission to an engineering college 
should be the intermediate examination of an Indian univer- 
sity or any examination which might be instituted of a similar 
_ standard, including in all cases a pass in English, mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry; to this should he added au 
admission test in drawing. There should be no limit of age for 
admission to the colleges and such age limits as at present exist 
should be abolished. The college course should be of four 
years’ duration leading up to a degree in engineering award- 
ed by the university to which the college was affiliated. The 
PuhRc Works Committee had recommended that practical 
training should form part of the preliminary course for a 
degree but llie confeience pointed out that tliis not tlie 
case in the British Isles or elsewhere and they did not con- 
sider that a university was the best constituted body to 
judge tbe results of a student’s practical training, Tbey 
recommended that a college diploma should be awarded 
on the results of a further year of practical training, and that 
the possession of this diploma should he an essential qualifi- 
cation for admission in tbe Indian Service of Engineers or 
Provincial Engineering Seiwices. These proposals are now 
under consideration by local Governments. 

The recommendations, so far as they concern the admis- 
sion to the colleges and the length of the degree courses, are 
now in force except at the Poona Engineering College. Ad- 
mission to this college is obtainable by students after one 
year’s attendance at an Arts College and the degree in en- 
gineering i.s awarded after a three years’ course : ae^tually Cie 
competition for admission is so great that the raising of Hut 
standard to the intermediate will not affect the jiUftniiiiipei'. 
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be raised and ibat it sbonld be transferred to IKangoon irbers 
it would be in touch with the University, where, too, it would 
be able to open evening classes for which there is a consi- 
derable local demand. The Bihar School of Engineering 
at Patna will also shortly be reorganised and raised to the 
status of a college affiliated to the Patna University. The 
Government Engineering School, Nagpur, contains, besides a 
civil engineering department, a department of mechanical 
engineering including motor mechanics. Boards have been 
constituted in connection with both departments the object of 
which is to heep the school in touch with employers of labour. 

309. At present no facilities exist for the advanced study Mining 

of mining engineering in India. The establishment of an Enginecrmgi 
Imperial School of Mines at Bhanbad in Bihar has been sanc- 
tioned and the construction of the building has commenced. 
Meanwhile under the auspices of the Mining Education Ad- 
visory Board, courses leading up to the award of the coUierj^ 
manager’s certificate are conducted by the Bengal Engineer- 
ing College and at several centres, e.p., Jharria and Sijua in 
the coal-fields. '' 

310. Surveying is taught only in connection with theSuvey. 
supply of subordinate officials, amins, patwaris and kanungoes 

in the departments of Revenue and Land Records. Usually 
the schools are opened on a temporary basis in localities where 
a supply of such officials is needed. The popularity of these 
schools depends largely on the prospects of securing service 
under Government. Thus Burma records a great increase in 
popularity while Bihar and Orissa reports the closing of some 
schools. The Mahamati Survey School, Comilla, with 60 
students ‘is the most important in Bengal. Its building was 
struck by lightning and burnt down, and it is at present 
housed in temporaiy premises. 

311. The Jamshedpur Technical Institute was opened in Metallaigy. 
November 1921 by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The 

local Government has contributed a lakh of rupees towards its 
initial cost and a maintenance grant towards the recurring ex- 
penses. “Applicants for admission must have passed the In- 
termediate examination in Science and be physically fit to 
withstand hard work. Each student receives Rs. 60 a mcmth 
during his course of training and afterwards may bo required 
the Company for a period of five years on an initial 
Es. 200 a month. Increments will be in accordance 
’+V and results shown. An academic course in the 
if iron and steel extending over three years and 
standard of an English University is given. At 
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Agricultural Schools. 
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itM. For liiRlipv cducalinn, in addition to the .\;:i » ultiiral Hislicr 
Bcscarch In‘iHtuic, Pu.'a, there arc Agricultural Colleges at iMUtalioni. 
Poona, L3'allpur, Cawnporo, Coiinhatoro and ^'agpu^, and 
it i** propo' "d to open '■lioilly provincial institution'’ at Dacca 
and Mandalay to aerre the heed* of Bengal and niirnia. 

815. Higher education in ngricultiirc and its allied Fcicnccs Pa«!i Insti- 
is still provided at the Pusa Agnrullural lic'.carrh In-tituie tote- 
ivhcrc posl-gradu-nte rnHr'’f's are jjiven. Dining the f]iun- 
queniiiuni, thirly-si.\ students iindonvcnt courses in cliCei’cnt 
lira riches. 

A selicmc for the expansion of the Institute to provide 
training on a l.argiii' ‘•cale hath for diieet rociuitineni and for 
pioinntion to the Iinjierial Service has been under een'-idera- 
tion by the Government of India. While cxecllent facilities 
exist at the Institute for a complete training in Cliemistry, 

Botany, ih'cterinlogy, Entomology 4»nd Mycningy. the train- 
ing in the general branch has, owing to tlio width of the 
subject, all along presented considerable diflicnlties nnd no 
eoinpletely salisfaeloiy rour.se is nt preTiit to ho had in'idc 
tlie eonntry. 

The qnaiifications ncreplod from candidates for this hrancK 
of tho Service reo.ruilcd abroad arc — . 

‘a) A degree or diploma of a rccognired University or 
Agricultural College. 

(?j) A year’s experience in practical agriculture. 
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318.. The other College with a University course is that at Lyallpar. 
Lyallpur which was affiliated to the Punjab University in 
1917. There are now two distinct courses: — 

(1) The Degree Course which is subject to University 

iniles and regulations, and 

(2) The Certificate Course. 

The Degree Course takes four* years and is divided into 
two parts, i.e., two years for the first examination in agri- 
culture oon-esponding to the F.So. examination, and two 
years for the B.Sc. in Agriculture. The certificate course 
lasts two years. The tuition and subjects in the first year 
are the same as for the degree course. In the second year 
very little science is taught and the course is mainly in api- 
culture with some applied science. Since the affiliation of 
the College to the University the standard of the candidates 
for admission has continued to improve. A steady increase 
in the number of applications for admission to the College 
marks its popularity, but owing to shortage of accommoda- 
tion the number of admissions has been restricted to below 60 
every year. The total number of students on the roll was 
19S in 1921-22. A gratifying feature is that the number of 
agr'culturists turned out by the College is steadily increasing. 

Regulations for starting an M.Sc. research course have 
been passed by the University, hut a beginning will not be 
possible until the staff has been strengthened. 

319. The Agricultural College at Cawnpore continued to Cawnporo. 
give two separate courses of instruction — the higher or 
diploma course of four years and tbe lower or vernacular 
course of two years. The diploma course is steadily increas- 
ing in popularity among the sons of Taluqdars and big land- 
lords, and several of them are joining with the object of 
taking up agriculture as a profession. The vernacular course 
also continues to draw a satisfactory class of students, and 
such boys of tbe landowning community as are not qualified 
educationally for the diploma course are getting themselves 
admitted for this course. There were 103 students on the 
roll during 1921-22 for both of these main courses. Two 
important developments during the quinquennium under re- 
view are the acquisition of an area of 380 acres for running ns 
an estate in connection with the College to represent the 
capitalistic aspect of agi’iculture from the point of view of the 
large landholder and the establishment of an up-to-date dairy 
which should form a valuablp adjunct both for teaching and 
demonstration. 

Steps are being taken for the affiliation of the College to, 
and its incorporation with, tJie Allahabad University as re- 
commended by a Committee appointed to consider tbe subject. 
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It is liowcvcr pi'ojioscd to iiialic provision for the continuation 
of tlic diploma course, tltc demand for n-]iich comes from n 
class vrliidi is not gcncrnllj qualified for admission to a Uni- 
vorsitj. 

320. Two coujses of instruction, llio certificate course far 
two years and, in continuation, tlie diploma course for a 
furlbor period of 20 inontLs — were continued nt the Agricul- 
tural College at Coimbatore till 1920 when, owing to the 
necessity for attracting a belter class of students, the two 
courses were entirely separated, flic ‘'Certificate Course” 
remaining similar to the old sliort course and lasting two 
years and the “ Diploma Course " lasting for three years and 
giviiig instruction in the applied sciences ns well as hi agn- 
culturo. Admissions to the Diploma Course arc restricted to 
students who have passed the Intermediate examination of 
the ifadras University and 20 scholarships of the value of 
Es. 25 each per month have heen instituted hy Government 
to attract hotter qualified students to (ho course. The separa- 
tion of the courses and Iho raising of the standard of qualifica- 
tion for admission to the Diploma Course have however seri- 
ously nITocted recruitment, oUhougli the college has recently 
beon nfiili.ited to (he Madras University and the diploma course 
will now load to the University degree of B.So. (Ag.). The 
number of applications for admission to the cerlifiealo course 
dropped from 395 .in 1919-20 to 95 in 1921-22. There was 
also a marked drop in the intellectual standard of the appli- 
cants. The unpopularity of the course shows that its attra^ 
tions for tho aspirant to Government service are gone as it 
now leads only to the lower division of the subordinate Agri- 
cnltnrol Service and that there is still practically no demand 
for agricultural education for its own sake. 

Por the degree course 93 applications were received in 
1921-22. Out of these 19 were selected, but most of them 
were from a clniss of people whose leanings were intollectual 
rather than agricultural. In ordor therefore to get a right 
typo of candidate for the course tho Government arc moving 
the University to declare the cortificato course with Die addi- 
tion of English a qualification for appearing for the 
B.Sc, (Ag.). 

321. The Agricultural CoBcge at Nagpur continued till 
1921 to give the students twd courses of instruction one of 
two years and the other of four years. All students used to 
start together whether they were meant for the four years’ 
course or only to complete tho shorter one. At the end of 
the first year there was splitting off of the- hoys who were not 
likely to reach the longer course, hut the examination at the 
end of tlie second year finally decided the selection for the 
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longer course. In 1921-22 however the two-year or certificate 
course was definitely separated from the 3^-year or diploma 
course, and only candidates of the Matriculation standard are 
now allowed to take the latter course. A. revised syllabus of 
studies has been drawn up for the diploma examination, which, 
while maintaining a sufficiently high standard on the practical 
side, should render affiliation with a University easy. The 
number of students on the roll at the end of 1921-22 was 52, 
but increased to 77 in the session which began in June, 1922. 

322. The Agricultural College at Sabour in Bihar and Sabsur. 
Orissa continued to deal with a two-j'ear certificate course, 

but as most of the students who took admission came from 
Bengal and Assam and as there was a very poor demand for 
agricultural education among the people of the province, it 
was decided to close the College in 1923, on the recommenda- 
tion of a Committee appointed by the local Government to 
consider the future of the Institution. No students are 
accordingly now admitted. 

323. A proposal has been sanctioned for the establishment Proposed 
of an Agricultural Institute at Dacca for giving a thorough ^ “ ' 
practical training in ^agriculture to young men who have 
already been through a course in pure science. The course 

will consist almost entirely of practical instruction besides 
lectures on plant breeding, farm accounts and surveying. 

There will also be a dairy and the sjdlabus will provide tor 
instruction in the feeding and management of cattle. The 
construction work is however held up owing to want of funds. 

324. In Burma, proposals for the establishment of an agri- Mandalay, 
cultural college at Mandalay were sanctioned during the 
quinquennium and the foundation stone was laid on 27th 
August 1921, by Sir Reginald Craddock. It is hoped that 

the° college will be complete in 1924. 

325. Although it is a fact that there is an appreciable Rural Eda- 
demand in India for agricultural education apart from what 

is being given at the Agricultural Colleges, yet it has not 
been decided how far the Agricultural Department is to add schools, 
to its responsibilities by undertaking any system of education 
other than that being given in these colleges. The subject 
was discussed at considerable length by the Poona Board of 
Agrieultui'e in 1917 which recommended that while rural edu- 
cation was primarily the business of the education department, 
in view of the possibility of a demand for a purely agricul- 
tural education arising through a general advance of the 
fpeople themselves, a limited number (one or two in each 
vernacular tract) of agricultural schools based on the from 
(Poona) Model should be opened as an experimental measure. 
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Accordingly, Agricultural Middle Schools have been opened 
in some provinces but in others agricultxire has been aideu to 
the ciuTiculum of ordinaiy middle schools. _ These different 
systems of agricultural education are experimental and the 
experience so far gained seems to show that Agricultural 
Middle Schools of the Loni type are expensive and thae is no 
likelihood of their number being increased to any considerable 
extent in the near future. The subject was disoussed at the 
Board of Agriculture held at Puso in 1922 in the light of 
experience gained in different provinces. The Board did not 
think that this tj'pe of agricnltur^^ middle school was 
universally applicable and were of opinion that the difPerept 
provinces will probably require to develop on quite different 
lines according to local conditions. They therefore passed 
the following resolution: — 

“ That while maintaining the position taken at the Board ■ 
of Agriculture in 191T, the Board is of opinion that the 
Agricultural Middle Schools there suggested do not, ^7 
means, exhaust the methods of agricultural education which 
can he suitably applied, and invites local Governments to 
consider carefully the sdiemes which are being developed in 
the Punjab and elsewhere, and would urge experimrat as to 
the methods most suitable for the veiy varying conditions in 
different parts of the country.” 

The position therefore at present is that ’experiments are 
being made with different types of agricnltural schools suited 
to local conditions and needs. The futoe probably lies-with 
the Punjab scheme (described below), which leaves, tp the 
Education Department to provide some agricultural training 
alongside a general educational training, the Agricultural 
Department only assisting in the way of training suitable 
teachere. 

326. Pive Agricultural Schools with 134 students are at 
work in Bombay, out of which four are believed to be success- 
ful although there are differences of opinion as to how they 
should be developed in order to obtain the maximum advan- 
tage. The schools aim at taking hoys of 13 to 14 years of age 
who have passed the fourth vernacular standard and continu- 
ing their general education for two years adding to it instruc- 
tion in Agriculture. With a view to provide for regular 
inspection of these schools the appointment of an Inspector 
of Agricultural Schools has been created. 

A ’scheme has also been adopted for the experimental 
organization of a number (not exceeding 20) of primary 
schools with a pronounced rural outlook and teaching with a 
definitely agricultural complexion. The teachers for these 
schools in the Marathi areas are being trained at the Loni 
school. 
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327. Tliovc arc two agricultural middle schools in Madras, 
the one ht Talip.arnmbu .and tlic other at Anaknpallc. Special 
iest hooks for tlicse schools and also for Ihc uso of teachers in 
the I'lcinontary schools ot Ihc Coimbnlore disirict have been 
prop.arcd. 

328. In Bengal, Ivvo agricultural niiddlo schools were 
started at Dacca and Chinsurah with tho object of providing 
general insti notion to tho sons of cultivators and ol leaching 
them up-to-date methods of practical agriculture; in other 
words, to provide an education for the sons of cultivators with- 
out diverting them from their traditional occupation. Tho 
hoys to bo ndinitted were to have completed the sixth standard 
or' passed the upper primary scholarsliip examination. All 
candidates lor ndmis.sion were required to declare that Ihw 
intended to continue cultivation niter leaving school. No 
didlcully has been met with in obtaining plenty of pupils at 
Dacca, but at Chin.surah rccruitincnt has been difficult. The 
two years’ enur.-e at Dacca has now been completed, and tho 
Government of Bengal has come to the conclusion that tho 
eour.se is unsuitable. Vciy few pupils are returning to tlio 
land or finding .suilahlo employment. These two schools have 
therefore been converted into secondary agricultural schools 
for giving a liiphcr form of training to the sons of peasant 
pTopriclor.s or tboso who have a direct interest in tbo land. 
Tlio curriculum i.s ,«o designed ns to train tbc students to farm 
tlicir own lands or booomo demonstmtors in the department 
or icacbers in clementnrv agricultural scbools, a number of 
wbieli arc to be started ns an e.vperimenfnl measure. 

329. In tbc Dnited Provinces an Agricultural school has 
been sl.artod at Bulandshnhr in 1921 with 33 students. The 
school nims at giring a thoroughly practical course for tho 
sons of small zemindars or substantial tenants who will return 
to work their own lioldings. It thus repents, in essentials, 
the certificnto eoursc of the college with the difterence that the 
anneal is purclr local. Wlien the college is affiliated to the 
university, it is proposed to transfer the certificate course to 
several such schools in different typical traets. 


330. In the Central Provinces, two agricultuMl school.s 
were started 3 vears ago at Chundkhuri and P.swnrkhcrn, but 
cT^pprici^co 1ms slioini tlmt there is no local clcinand for the 
i:imi of semi-vnentioual training given in these ^ehools, it is 
uroposed to experiment in the direction of gmng n coureo of 
agrieultiir.nl inslnirlioii in the ordinary vernneiilnr middle 
-eheols of the Ediieatioii Department. 

331 In the Piiniab, ordinary vernacular middle schools 
are utilized for imparting a praclieal training in 
to sehool bovs in rural areas. This departure from the svstem 
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of Agricultuial Middle Solioola was recommended Lj a Pio- 
Tincial Committee on tke ground that only the less ambitious 
and less intelligent country hoys would he likely to attend a 
special vocational school at 'so, early a stage in their educa- 
tional career, for a pupil entering an agricultural middle 
school must give up all hopes of higher education. The com- 
mittee felt that as many sons of agriculturists as possible 
should have some technical training in their hereditary calling 
to which they would revert if at any time their higher educa- 
tion were intelrupted. 

332. The special features of the Punjab scheme are that 
(<z) a farm is attached to the school with an area and equip- 
ment sufficient for practical training on a reasonably large 
scale, and that (6) the training is given not by one of the 
ordinary school teachers hut by a teacher specially selected for 
the work and trained for a year at the Agricultural College 
at Lyallpur. The scheme has achieved an immediate popu- 
larity, and arrangements for the teaching of practical agri- 
culture are abeady either in progress or nearing completion ■ 
in about 60 institutions, or a quarter of the total number of' 
vernacular middle 'schools in the province. 

Details of the scheme are as follows:— 

(<z) The responsibilities of Government in the provision of 
land, buildings, equipment and bullocks ai-e 
estimated at Es. 3,500 for each farm. Owing to , 
the general rise in prices it has been found in 
practice that this estimate has been slightly 
exceeded. It has also been found in practice 
more economicalto hire the land than to acquire it. 

(6) The reemring charges are mainly on account of the 
pay of the teacher and the feed of bullocks. It 
has been found, however, that a five-acre fam can 
be made practically self-supporting, whereas a fam 
of three acres, which was the limit originally laid 
down, cannot cover expenses. 

(c) The bourse of studies is confined to the middle classes, 

and comprises instruction in the class room, supple- 
mented and illustrated by practical work in all 
agricultural processes on the land. The usual 
amount of time devoted to this subject is sis 
periods per week per class, so that for a course 
comprising the four classes the teacher is engaged 
in actual instruction either in or out of doors for 
twenty-four periods a week. 

(d) The supply of teachers is by selection. District In- 

spectors are asked to select senior vemaonlar trained 
teachers of the agrionltnrnl class and possessing 
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hpcuiul nplitudu for Uio work for n course of traiu- 
ing ill the Lyallpur Agricultural College, The 
toucher-'’ rla-;'' in this college was started in July, 
lyiD. Sixty toaoliers have so far taken the course 
mnl {•oventoen arc now under training. The 
sclienio of studies is essontinll}' practical, and aims 
at giving a sound training in the clcuiciits of 
agriculture with sonic knowledge of allied Ecienccs. 
Kspcriiuentnl and ohscrvatioiml methods ol 
toaohiiig the sit))jcct arc practised k^' the tcochcrs 
under training, under tlic supervision of their 
instructors, on the lioys of the rural schools in the 
iieiglihourliood of Lynllpiir. ■ 

aj?. Land lias heen accpiirod for the proposed ngrioultural 
Bcliool at Pyinninna in Iturina, and the American Baptist 
^fission, wliicli is to ho in charge of it, hopes to begin teach- 
ing in 1023. 

33-1. Twenty-threo students were under training at tho 
Ilehhal .school in ir)-sflre which conducts a thrce-ycnr course 
in English. The demand for ndinis^ion has gone down partly 
on account of tho fact that the prospects of Government 
omployment have hecoinc considorahly less owing to tlic finan- 
cial stringency. 'I'hc other schoid at (Jliikkanhalli, winch has 
iicr-ii conducted as a gmnt-in-aid institution for the last kcvcii 
years, with a vernacular course extending over 12 months, 
fiii'i heen lianded over to tho department hy the originnl donor. 

Under the new nrraiigoniciits it will he possible to improve 
tho course and extend the usefulness of tho school. 

33,’i. There wore 250 applications for admission into tlic 
agriciiltnral middle school opened during the yc.sr 1021-22 nt 
Alw.aye in Trnvnncorc which has accommodation for only 3- 
students. 

33C Courses of instruction of shorter duration in practical Short 
ngrieulture continued to he given on the college farms or other 
farms of the Depart iiient. In Hie Piinjan a six months „ 
conr-e in vernarnlnr lias been provided at I,ynllniir cn lege nnd meat Inrms, 
jv taken advnnlage of hv sons of fanncr.s nnd employees of 
the Co-operative Deparlineiit. There is also a rural economy 
class at the same college which lasts for a month nnd a 
teachers' class wliich lasts for one year. 

At the Poona College nl'o there is n short course in ngri- 
riilture intended for farmers’ sons svho know English hu who 
nro not miaUned to take the University course in ngrieulture.' 

If Insts for one year. 

In Madras there* are half-time srhools for juveniles nnd 
night schools for adult ngricullurnl labourers on tho farms at 
- I 'it 
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Coimbatore, Palur and Anakapolle. These are reported to be 
doing fairly well, but the I'esults are said to be incommensurate 
with the expenditure. 

Short practical courses in general agriculture have been 
started on two farms in the Central Provinces. On the 
Nagpur Parin a 3 months’ training in the driving of Motor 
tractors and the handling of tractor implements was given 
during 1921-22 to about 20 men, ' 

In Assam, apprentices for employment as demonstrators 
are trained on the different farms of the province. The train- 
ing lasts for 2 years and the students get systematic instruc- 
tion in elementary facts connected with agriculture and 
simple training in insect pests and their control. 

Similar facilities have also been provided at Mandalay in 
Burma for the training of Junior Agricultural Assistants 
required by the local Department. 

337. The fourth edition of the Pusa Library Catalogue 
was issued during the period imder review. The Institute 
Library is now one of the most up-to-date libraries in the 
East on agriculture and allied sciences and is freely taken 
advantage of by scientific workers in India. 

Some of the Provincial Colleges also hove got libraries 
reputed to be the best of their land in India. 

338. The following text books have been published during 
the quinquennium: — 

(1) The Agricultural Problems in India by Eai Babadur ‘ 

Gangaram, O.I.E., M.Y.O.. 

(2) A Hand Book of Nature study and Simple Agricul- 

tural teaching for the primary seboom of Burma 
by E, Thompstone, B.So., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Burma. 

(3) Plant Types for college students by Eather Etbelbert 

Blatter,^.!., Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay. 

(4) Pungi and Diseases in Plants by Dr. E. J. Butler, 

M.B., E.L.S., Iinperial Mycologist, Pusa. 

(5) Text Book of Puniab Agriculture by W. Eoberts, 

B.Se., and 0. T. Eaulkner, B. A. 

(6) A Hand Book of some South Indian Grasses by Eai 

Bahadur H. Eangaohari, M.A., L.T., Government 
Lecturing Botanist, Agricnltural College, Coim- 
batore. 

^7) A Manual of Elementary Botany for India by Eai 
Bahadur K. Bangachari, M.A., L.T., Government 
Lecturing Botanist, Agricultural (^Eege, Coim- 
batore. 
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(S) Tlie Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in 
the United Provinces bj* Dr. II. JI. Leake, M.A., 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces. 

(9) Ijessons on Indian Agricluture by Dr, D. Clonston, 
il.A., C.I.E., Director of Agrioiflture, Central 
Provinces. 

(10) Tile Stoiy of Ilai Sahib Eulurom Eurmi of Petbgaon, 
by Dr. D. Clonston, 51. A., C.I.E., Director of 
Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

In addition, .several bulletins of common interest and 
i educational value have boon is'ued by the Departments of 
.Agriculture in various provinces. 


(VI) I’oilLSTllY. 

G39. The Eorest llcscarcli Institute and College, Dchra 
J)un, has twofold activities, firstly research and secondly the 
.training, of students of the Provincial Forest Service and 
Hanger cla.sscs. The question of training probationers for 
Uic ImpeTinl Forcsi Service at Dobra Dun is nniltr considera- 
tion. 

G40. During the period under review it was decided 
decentralise tbc training of Hangers, the idea being to have 
.three Colleges, one at Dehra Dun under the United Irovinces 
(lovernmciil for students from that Province, the 1 unjab 
(including Xortli-lVest Fi-oiitier Ihrivnu'c). Bengal, 

.and the >'or(hern and Central India Slates, aiiollier at Dhar- 
uar for students from the Bombay Presidency and adjacent 
.Indian States, and the tliird at Coimbatore for students from 
tlie Madras Presidency, Bihar and Unsso and Ibo Central 
Province.s. Owing to the inability of llm United Irovmces 
(iovernmciit to provide the instructional staff and take over 
the College at Dehni Dun the proposed transfer has been 
postponed until tlicGM 5rniel,. 1997. Loeal (ioverninen ts an 
■Adniinistration.s and Indian States, ete., are mm 
Hs. 1,750 per annum for eacli Provincial I'orcst 
.student and Hs. 1,500 per annum for cacli 
The Bombav Govcrninenl were unable to piocccil with the 
Dharwar selieine and at the request 

'flu- Govcrninenl of India agreed to tram at Debra Dui f 
veins wHb efleet from ll.c Isi April 1922 up to a utaEimum of 
iO ranger .students annually from Bombay. f^lj’S'^inta^n 
5radrns Government found tlmt tbev were " 

tlie Coimbatore College on tbc small ininibcr of 
ibe spbere allotted to Hint College, and suggested 
1 mngm. eiil sbould be arrived at wbieh would ensure 1 at tbo 
a Dii 1 College and Ibe Coimbatore College should not 
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the special form of education ta,'irhicli they are devoted, ani 
sanction was accorded to the local Government's proposal that 
Dehra Dun shall train rangers for the Punjab, Korth-IVest 
Frontier Province, the United Provinces, Bengal and Assam, 
while the sphei'e of the Coimbatora College will be Bombay,, 
Central India, Bihar and Orissa, Orissa Feudatoiy States, 
Central India States, and the States of Hyderabad, Mysore,. 
Tmvancore and Cochin. These revised arrangements which 
will come into force as soon as it is found practicable will be 
espeiimental for five years. Rangers for Burma are trained, 
at the Forest School, Tharrawaddy, 

Lowet^uhor- 341. llie training of Lower Subordinates of the forest 

dinates. service is provided in the various provinces. 

progr®s was made in the drawing up of Manuals- 
for the use of students owing to shortage of stafi. Mr. R. S. 
Hole, C.I.E., lately Forest Botanist, who was engaged in the- 
revision of the Botany Manual, has unfortunately been com- 
pelled to proceed on leave owing to ill health. The question 
of having a Manual of Forest Engineering is being, 
cousidereu. 


{VII) ViCTEElSARt SCIE^’CE. 

Ecopo ol the 343. I'he work of the Teterinary Department has espanded- 
^partment s though. Owing to financial stringency, several of the 

sanctioned posts in the cadre of the Indian Veterinarv Service, 
including some at veterinary colleges, have had to be kept 
vacant. The number of ofScials recruited in the countiy, w-,- 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors and Veterinary Assis- 
tants, rose from 1,210 in 1916-17 to 1,478 in 1921-22 but the- 
latter figure is still below the sanctioned strength which was 
1,047 oiiicers in 1916-17. 

Miegeianc! 344. Education continues to be provided in the four Vete-- 
School's. pinery Colleges at Lahore, Parel (Bombay), Belgachia (Cal- 
cutta), Tepeiy (Madras) and at the Burma Veterinary School- 
at Insein and a small branch school at Taunggyi in the 
Southern Shan States. The hew four years' English course, 
leading up to the Diploma of Licentiate in Veterinary Prac- 
tice, Punjab, was introduced at the Lahore Veterinary Col- 
lege in October 1921. Concurrently with this event there has 
been a great diminution in the adioission of students for the 
first of the new four-year courses but this is very largely 
attributed to the absence of military students and stndents- 
from other provinces and States consequent on'^the general 
raduotion in military establishments and the financial strin- 
gency respectively. The Madras CoUege has been strength- 
ened by the addition to its staff of a third officer of the- 
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Iiujicrial Totcrinary Sen'ice. A. new Inboratoiy and exten- 
sions to the College liavc been constructed. Witb a view to 
attracting a better quality of candidate for the college the 
rate of stipends granted to students Ija.s been increased from 
lis. 10 to Ks. 16. 

3-15. The total number of students attending tbc four col- 
leges at tbc close of Ibo year 1921-22 is -ITo against 645 at tbe 
elo-e of tbc year 191G-17. The expenditure bns ineroased 
from It-.. 3,92,090 to Its. 0,40,939. The number of those who 
‘-uceo" fully graduated ro'-e fiom 641 in the previous quin- 
quennium to 077 in the quinquennium under review. 

3-16. Tlic most important feature of the period is the insti- 
tution at the Imperial Bacloriologieal Laboratoryj lluktesar, 
of a two- 3 'cnr trial course for oflicers of the Provincial Vctc- 
rinai-y Service in order to enable them to qualify for promo- 
tion to the Indian Tcterinary Service. Six men are now 
undergoing this training. The general scheme for a regular 
post-graduate training at tbe lltiktesar Institute for oiBcers 
of this class is now under consideration. 

347. In 1921 the first batch of five State scholars was sent 
to England to obtain tbe diploma of tbe Iloyal College of 
Vcieriuarj* Surgeons and tbereby to render tliemselyos eligible 
lor appointment to (be Indian Veterinary Service. TheSiC 
‘cliolars aro due to return to India in 192.'). In view of tbc 
finaneial difliculties it lia*. not been found pocsiblo to depute 
niiv more ‘cholar>. to tbe United Kingdom duiing tbe j'oar 
.1922. 
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CHAPTER Tni. 

iNDTISTalAL AND CoMMEECIAI, EDUCATION. 

( 2 ) Technical and Industrial Schools. 

Genenli 348. TEe question urliether teolmological training should or 
should not form part of the jEunctions of an Indian university 
was discussed very fully by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion. Among the witnesses examined by them there was a 
considerable number who advocated the segregation of techno- 
logy from the sphere of the university on the ground that the 
university training would tend to be too academic and not- 
sufficiently practical. The Commission, however, reached the ■ 
conclusion -ftat " the training of men for responsible positions 
in scientiflo industry is a service which the universities along 
with other institutions may with advantage render to the 
community. Moreover the inclusion of practical scientific' 
stadies in the cunicnlum of the institutions which are recog- ■ 
nised as giving the highest forms of training for various 
careers has a beneficial effect upon the educational outlook or 
the whole people; it may be a corrective to a too exclusively 
bookish tradition in the secondaij' schools.”^ The Commis- 
sion, however, uttered a warning* against the assumption by' 
any university of technologic^ training without adequate- 
equipment or a fully qualified staff. The cost of the latter has 
hitherto precluded any large development in this direction, 
though courses in applied or industrial chemistry have now 
been adopted at several universities. 

349. The majority of Indian students who desire higher' 
•’ • technological training still go abroad. Up to the year 1921 ten ' 

scholarships were awarded annually by the Government of- 
India, one for each major province, to enable students to- 
proceed to England for training in industries. With the 
introduction of the Reforms these scholarships were, in com- 
ma mil the administration and finance of education, pro- 
vincialised. Some of the provinces propose to increase the- 
number of their scholars, but the Lytton Committee on Indian < 
Students in England, which sat in 1921, were impressed with 
tbe_ difficulties in the way of providing facilities for practicar 
training for Indian students m the United" Eongdom. These - 
difficulties were referred to in the last review. The Irytton 
Committee recommend that the opportunities for such train- 
ing in India should be more fully explored, • 

Higher 350. Meanwhile for research into the application of science - 
^ industry there i|,one institution, the Indian Institute of 
w M. ggjengg Bangalore founded by the late Sir J. Tata, to which 

‘Oalcotta UniTersity CommissioD Keport, Vol. V, Chapter XIiVIII,, 
p. 1S2. 
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ins been added during tlio quinquennium tLe Cawnpore 
Technological Institute. The practical side of the research 
■work conducted at the Indian Institute has been developed in 
recent years. There are now 83 students engaged on such 
research. The Onwnpore Technological Institute was estah- 
lished in January 1920. It was decided on the recommenda- 
tion of a representative committee that the Institute should 
provide training for: — 

0 research chemists in general applied chemistry, 

(?V) technical chemists in oil extraction and refining, 

(m) technical leather chemists, and 
(7v) technical chemists for bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing textiles. 

The course is one of three years. 

S51, Another important in.stitnlion of a lower stotus is the 
Victoria Jubiloo Technical Institute, Bombay. The Institute 
gives courses in mechanical and electrical engineering, 
textile manufacture, technical cbcmistiy and plumbing 
and sanitary engineering. Tbe competition for admission is 
very great and there are now 314 students on the roll in spite 
of tbe fact that fees have been raised to Bs. 60 a year (or 
Bs. 26 per term). The scope of the work has been extended 
recently to include load burning and oxy-acetyleno welding, 
tbe expression of oils and fats on a small scale and tbe testing 
and analysis of olotb and yams. 

352. Pinnlly there are 27C technical and industrial schools Statistics 
in India, 199 for men and 77 for women, attended by 14,088 of Technical 
pupils, of whom 11,400 approximately are men and 2,700 
women. Of these 57 are Government schools, 37 arc managed 
by boards and 182 are under private management, all but 
twenty' of them receiving aid from public funds. Tbe follow- 
ing statement .'bows the cost of these scbools in 1921-22. 

Efpendilvrr. on Technical and Industrial schools, I921-22. 


ExTSKDiTniti: ntosi 



1 Govern- 
ment 
I'nnds. 

ISoaid \ 
Fund^ j 

^ Fece. 

j 

OWjbt 

Sources. 

1 Totai. 

tore. 

SobDols lor males 

Its. 

. 13,80,410 

\ 

1 ■ 1 

Rs. 1 
I,SJ,193 1 

1 

Rs. 

84,031 

Rs. 

10,09,297 

1 R' 
36,18,80) 

Schools lor females 

. 00,166 

1 6,000 ' 

4,074 

1,33,400 

i 2,03,040 

Town 

, 1 13,49,006 

1 1,93,093 i 

88,090 

11,91,007 

1 28,82,391 


y.B._Tlic ScSoofs of Art are not included in this tabic. 
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365. Auotlier class of teclinical scliool which, has not proved Pasjab 
successful is the primary industrial schools of the PuiTjab. Tudnstrial 
- These schools were intended to provide for the children of 
artisans some training' in their hereditary occupations com- 
bined with a minimum of general education, in short to take 
the place of premature apprenticeship. It is reported that 
the^ technical education they provide is insufficient to secure 
their pupils paid apprenticeships on leaving while the general 
education which they give is naturally of a low standard. 

356. On the other hand the middle industrial schools of the (t) Middle. 
Punjab, although they showed little change either in number 

or attendance, have attained a certain degree of popularity 
owing to the practical nature of their courses. The moi^ 
popular subject is carpentry. The courses o£*study have been 
transformed. Literary education is not now attempted, six 
of the eight daily hours of work being given to practical craft 
and the remaining two to subsidiary subjects such as scale- 
■drawing. Mr. Heath, the Inspector, remarks — " Whatever 
may be said against stopping general education after the 
primary stage in these schools, there is one fact which stands 
out' to any observer. This is the very great advance in the 
quality and the finish of the work, and that notwithstanding 
many handicaps and the absence of almost every modem aid 
to good work.”* 

357. Still more successful is the Railway Technical School (r) BaUway 
at Lahore. Originally founded with the Intention of supplying ToohiUoal 
literate apprentices to the workshops of the North Western 
Railway, this has now become one or its least important funo- 

tions. It gives an elementaiy training in carpentry^ iron 
work, mechanical drawing, etc. Those ot its students who 
■do not wish to proceed for an advanced course in the Mayo 
School of Arts easily find employment and consequently it 
, maintains a steadily increasing recruitment. 

368. Schools of a similar type are found in Madras. During Madras 
the year 1821-22 there were 38 aided industrial schools in8*o®'»* 
that province, many of them situated in out-of-the-way places. 

" These assisted schools provide a reasonably efficient form of 
trade instruction at an extremely low cost to Govemmrat.”* 

Most important of the industrial sohfiols in Madras is 
Perambur Trades School which furnishes an interesting in- 
stance of the value of co-operation between the Department 
of Industries and a large works organisation. The railway 
authorities provide the building and equipment and arrange 


' Ftmiab, p, 324. 
* STadras, p. 60. 
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362. In Bihar and Orissa, the Jamshedpur Technical B. and O. 
Institute ■was started by the Tata Iron and Steel Company in Schoob. 
1921. Its object is to train and supply skilled Indians for the 
various departments of the Company. A fuller account is 

given in par^raph 431. A scheme for the establishment of 
the proposed Tirhut Technical Institute at Muzafiarpur is under 
consideration. The Institute urill have mechanical engineer- 
ing classes for apprentices and industrial classes for artisans. 

363. The industrial schools in Assam are doing well. The Assam 
establishment of a School of Handicrafts at Sylhet was sane- Sehoob. 
tioned during the period under review. The Public Works 
Department are responsible for the administration of such 

part of the Williamson funds in Assam as is devoted to the 
training of artisans. The period of apprenticeship is usually 
of three years. There were at the end of the quinquennium 
sixteen such apprentices of whom fourteen are practising in 
railway workshops. 

364. The aforementioned institutions each provide element- Special 

aiy technical training in a variety of trades or handicrafts. , 

Per the more important .industries of India there are special . . w 
schools. Such, for example, are the Government Weaving ' ' 
Institutes at Serampur and Benares, and the Saunders Weav- 
ing Institute at Amparapura (Burma). The attendance at the 
Bengal institution which has hostels for the four principal com- 
munities rose from 78 to 187 and the cost of maintenance from 

Us. 6,000 to Es. 15,000. Dyeing classes have now been added. 

A system of Government loans to ex-students for the purchase 
of improved plant has been instituted and is proving success- 
ful, the loans being I'epaid with fair regularity. Attached to 
this Institute are six peripatetic centres giving short practical 
courses in weaving. Through the agency of these centres over 
five thousand fly-shuttle sleys have been brought into use. 

At the Benares Institute the technical course extends oyer 
three years and follows the syllabus of the Citv and Guilds 
Institute, London. The Institute has also a short artisan 
course and supervises the work of peripatetic weaving schools. 

There are, in addition, in the TTuited Provinces some district 
weaving schools maintained partlv bv Government, partly hy 
local bodies. 

The School of Dyeing and Printing, Cawnporc, has attain- 
ed to a considerable reputation and is one of the centres for 
the City and Guilds examinations. The examiners in their 
report for 1920 state that “ two candidates at the Government 
School of Dyeing and Printing, Cawnporc, obtained higher 
marks than any candidate in the* United Kingdom,”^ 


' United Provinces, p. 112. 
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(7/) Schools of Art, 1921-22. 





BxrEKniTunE rnou 

1 


Ecliools. 


Pupils. 

i 

Govcrc- 
inent and 
Board 
Funds. 

Fees. 

1 

Other 

Sources. 

Total 

TITBC. 

Tlio School o{ Arts, Madras 

1 

234 

Rb. ' 
74,730 

' Rb. 

1 

> 13 

Rs. 

7,656 

Bs. 

82,699 

Sir J. J. School of 
Bombay . ’ 

1 

1 

343 

1,20,751 

j 6,594 

2,187 

i 

1.28,532 

Schools of Art, Bengal , 

4 1 

424 

48,920 

1 6,327 

8,888 

04,144 

Tho School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lneknow 

1 

lOG 

52,310 

1 

\ 1,332 

6,860 

60,608 

Tho llayo School of Arts, 
Lahore , . 

I 

325 

i 

80,790 

1 

' 1,471 

\ 

82,207 

INDIA 

8 

1 

1,332 

3,77,610 

1 

' 14,737 

j 23,897 

4,18,160 


3C7. There are fiye GoTernment Schools of Art, situated at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lucknow and Lahore: there are 
also two small aided schooK and one unaided school in Bengal. 
The name given to these schools is somewhat misleading. 
Although they all include departments of art in the narrowest 
sense of the word, t.e., of drawing and painting, their acti- 
vities are chiefly devoted to the encouragement of Indian 
industrial art and its application under modern economic 
conditions. A very full and interesting account of these acti- 
vities was given in the last quinquennial review. These in- 
stitutions arc, if any such generalisation is permissible, essen- 
tially schools of applied design. In this work they have 
been eminently successful. “ There is no denying the fact,-’ 
says the Director of Industries in the United Provinces, 
“ that the School of Arts and Crafts has been responsible for 
the dissemination of thousands of improved designs.”'® In the 
past the art schools were much criticised for a want of vitality 
and definite objective. There was a mistaken idea that by 
the mere copying and reproducing of beautiful objects of 
traditional Indian art, the art could he re-vitalised and the 
demand for such objects revived, quite irrespective of the 
question whether such objects met the natural requirements 
of the people or were valued merely for their good workman- 


Statisties. 


” ITniUd Frovincei, p. 110, 
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^enoTal 

conditions. 


sliip and as objects of cnriosit}*. The pattern boobs of the 
past did much to foster this idea. As a record thej are 
excellent as also was the old Art Journal, but os a means of 
developing and guiding Indian art upon lines suited to the 
demands of the country they were both useless. 

368. The schools are developing each on its own lines 
influenced largely by the local environment. The Calcutta 
School has been instrumental in ciuating a school of Indian 
painting the reputation of which now extends be}'ond the 
confines of India. The Lahore School is essentially a school 
of arts and crafts, for the Punjabi is by nature a skilled crafts- 
man but owing to his inland position*^ he has been little 
influpced by the development of designs' ta meet modern 
requirements, hence his creative work has tended to 
become stereotyped and without vitality. Of the in- 
fluence on art of environment the Principal of' the 
Sir Jamsetjp Jeejeebhoy School of Art, Bombay, writes 
an interesting memorandum from which the opening 
paragraph is qpted: — In considering the growth and 
progress of art in Bombay during the past five years one 
cannot but bo struck by the fact of the unusual possibilities 
offered by the city in this connection. Its situation is beauti- 
ful and inspiring; its bazaars teem with varied colour; its 
crowded^ streets are thronged with probably the most classical 
figures in the world; its wealth is more than sufficient to 
■sustain a civic patronage of the Pine Arts equal to that of 
ITediteval Florence and its population are on the whole of a 
frank and open-minded character naturally inclined to pro- 
gress and to the assimilation of ideas. The city is renowned, 
if not for the subtlety of its intellectual achievements, at any 
rate for its aboundi^ vitality, its dislike of sham, and its 
bold hold upon realities. The cause of these stirring qualities 
is dpbtiess deep-rpted_ in geographical, historical, and 
physiological conditions into which it would be a digression 
to enter here, but which have collectively persuade many 
'knowledgeable observers that the omens in Bombay are favoui’- 
able and perhaps uniquely so, to a revival of the Pine Arts 
in India.”*^ Special attention has been paid in the Bombay 
'School since the appointment of the new Principal, Captain 
Solomon, in 1920, to the art of mural decoration. This work 
received generous encouragement from His Excellency Sir 
•George Lloyd. The mural paintings on the walls of the Art 
School pecuted by the staff end students have excited much 
•public interest and attracted thousands of visitors. It is 
possible to foresee a great future for this 'revival of one of the 
most ancient forms of Indian art. • 


'•Bombsy report. 
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369. How wide a range of biitjeots is -undertakeD by these SuIijecUof 
•schools may be illustrated from tlie following figures of the study. 
Bombay School. Of the 343 students 141 are in the Eeay 
Workshops studying various handicrafts, such as pottery, 
•wood-work, brass-work, etc., 35 learn drawing, 65 painting, 24 
modelling, 19 attend the course for drawing teachers and 59 
^attend the archilectural course. The Public W^orks Depart- 
ment Beoi^anisation Committee was so much struck by the 
•potentialities ^ of the last course that they recommended its 
•development into a complete course for the training of archi- 
•tects.^ Pinancial stringency has so far prevented the adoption 

of this recommendation. 

370. The Maj'o School of Arts, Lahore, also opened during 
-the quinjiuenaium a class for architectural draftsmen under the 
supervision of the Government Ardiitect. The school was pro- 
vided in 1921 with an excellent hostel to which a study room, 
workshop and playing fields are attached. The class for draw- 
ing masters for secondary schools meets a practical need and 
its ex-students are much in demand in the Punjab and in the 
neighbouring provinces. 

371. There appears to have been some danger of this side of 
the school work being over-emphasised in the School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lucknow, for Mr. A. C. Chntterjee reviewing the posi- 
tion said "with regard to the status of the school the first 
principle is that it is not to he a seminary for drawing masters, 
the second principle is that it shfill be primarily a seminary 
of design and the third principle is that work must be manual 
and not done bj’ machineiy,”'® This passage summarises the 
conclusions of an expert committee which examined the work- 
ing of the school and defined its functions. A similar com- 
mittee was .appointed towards the close of the quinquennium 
to re-organise the work of the Madras School of Art. Its pro- 
posals are now being considered by the Madras Government. 

(727) Covimercial Bdvcatioti. Statistics! 

(fl) Colleffcs and Schools oj Commerce. 



j IssTrniTtoss. 

SonoLVRs. 


1817. 

1022. 1 

1817. 

1022. 

Colleges 

.1 

•*) 

4 IS 

421 

Schools 

07 

131 

i 3,311 

1 7,000 

TOTAt. 

70 

130 

3,727 

7,511 


” United Provinces, p. 110. 
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(6) EapBnditure on Colleges and Schools of Commerce, 


Expenditure. 

CoLLEons. 

1 

Schools. 

1 1917. 

1 

1922. 

1917. 

1922. 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Erom GoTeemnent Funds . 

40,015 

60,581 

37,479 

69,747 

„ Board Funds , 

- 

•• 

1,507 

4,168 

„ Fees . . . . j 

46,145 

35,932 

82,935 

1,69,869 

„ Other Sources 

8,196 

2,555 

16,729 

75,098 

Town 

99,356 

99,063 

1,38,650 

3,18,820 


372. The foregoing table shows a remarkable increase in the- 
number of institutions providing training for commerce and 
in the number of students under training. The numbers are- 
even more striking when contrasted with the figures of ten 
years ago which showed 28 schools of commerce with some 
1,500 pupils. It must, however, be admitted that the majority 
of these commercial institut^ns consist of little more than 
classes in shorthand, typewriting and accountancy attended- 
by clerks out of business hours and conducted by the Young- 
Men’s Christian Association or as commercial enterprises. 
Still the public demand for the provision of some higher form 
of commercial education has strengthened during the quin- 
quennium. In some places it has anticipated the economio- 
demand, having originated rather from a desire for employ- 
ment and from a mistaken assumption that the supply of men 
trained in commerce will create commercial openings than- 
from any active demand on the part of. the commercial com- 
munity. The products of some of the recently opened com- 
mercial institutions have found at times difiSculty in obtaining - 
suitable employment. 

Degrees and 373 , Djfgrees in Commerce (B. Com.) are awarded by the- 
ip offlas. nniversities of Bombay, Lucknow and Mysore and diplomas in 

Commerce by the universities of Allahabad and the Punjab. 
Elsewhere commercial students who complete their courses 
(many of them leave after acquiring some sldll in typewriting 
to obtain immediate employment) sit either for examinations - 
coUiducted by ojfficial boards as in Madras and Bengal or for. 
those of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
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374. Tiie most important commercial institutioa in India is Sydonbam 
the Sydonham College of Commerce, Bombay. Its aim is College of 
to furnish young men embarking on a business career with Boro™a^' 
a university education of such n kind ns will assist them 
to rise to responsible and important positions, and at the 
same time to promote the study of social conditions by 
means of specialised courses in economic science. It teaches 
a four years’ course leading to the B. Com. degree of the 
Bombay University. The number of students ad^missible is 
restricted by the staff and accommodation available ; the enrol- 
ment is between 240 and 250 but the number of applicationc 
for admission in one year exceeded five hundred. The College 
has already established its reputotion and its graduates are 
able to command liighor salaries for their services than the 
ordinary graduates in Arts. “ Practically all the students 
who graduate fi'oin this College find suitable openings at 
salaries varying from Rs. 100 to Hs. 200 per mensem soon 
after their results arc declared and some of them wfthin n few 
years .are able to earn as much as Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 per 
mensem. In view of the demand for admission it is satis- 
factory to learn that the Bombay Government are making 
arrangements to allot enlarged premises to the College. It 
is hoped also to open a course in Actuarial science and another 
in Railway transport. 

376. Next in importance is the Institute of Commerce, institute of 
Madras, which is intended to train men to qualify as auditors 
under the Indian Life Assurance, Provident Assurance and ™ • 

' Companies Acts. It is also intended to prepare men for respon- 
sible positions in commercial undertakings. Tbe Institute at 
present occupies rooms in the Law College but a site has been 
selected for a permanent building. Both at Bombay and 
Madras the Provincial Government is assisted in tbe mannge- 
ment of tbe college and institute by a council containing re- 
proBontativc.s of the commercial community. Other institu- 
tions which desen'o mention are the Government Commercial 
Institute, Calcutta, the School of Commerce, Calicut, and the 
Institute of Commerce, Lahore. The maiority of the students 
trained in these schools scenre employment in clciical posts 
in« Government or private service. 

.376. Tlic Accountancy Diploma Board of Bombay conati- Aocountaaoy 

■ ^ ' Diploina 

Board. 


tuted at the instanro of the Government ot India neitt us nisi 
examination in 1918. It now holds cxaminalioM jun^tanf.- 
ously at Bombay, :^^adrns, Calcutta and Allahabad. Of 22R 
candidates who appeared during the quinquennium only dS 
passed and of these only 27 satisfied the Board in the matter 
of practical training in accounts. The suceessful candidates 


’» Bomtiay report. 
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ttcuicd diplomas qualilying Ihciii 1o practise n<! nuditors under 
Hk- Indian Companies Act. 

tl7T. Some commercial sulijccts usually confined in praclicc 
to sliortliand, typewriting, book>kceping nnd commercial geo- 
graphy arc inrluded among the alternative ronrscs loading 
up to Rthool-Ijcaving Certificates. These subjects are taken 
during the last two years of the high school course by soniifi>. 
of the $tu(1cnt<! who do not propose to proceed to the univcrsiij^ 
for a pass in these subjects does not qualify for matriculation. 
This experiment in vocational odueation would bo more suc- 
tc^sful if the boys did not labour under the disadvantage of 
an iinperfeet kndwled^ of colloquial English, wbicli detracts 
considerably from thci^roficicncy in such subjects ns sliort- 
band. The Calcutta University Commission recommended 
the inclusion of commercial departments in tbo intermediate 
colleges wbicb they wished to sec cstablisbcd and, wbolber sucb 
colleges come into lieing or not, it is probably at tbo inter- 
mediate <tnge that rorationnl education of Ibis kind should 
prove mo»t successful. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Education of Spbclvi, Classes and Communities. 

(i) Education of Chiefs and Higher Classes. 

378. Por the education of the sons and relatives of the Institutions, 
•chiefs and princes of India, whose families rule over one-third 
•of the continent, five Chiefs’ Colleges are maintained. These 
colleges are : — 

Number 

" of 

pupils. 

Mayo College. Ajmer, lor Enjpntana Chiefs . . . .99 

Saiy College, Indore, for Central India Chiefs ... 51 

Aitchison College, Lahore, for Fnnjab Chiefs . , , 95 

Sajbnmar College, Najkot, for Eaihinvar Chiefs . . SS 

Sajbnmnr College, Enipnr, for Central Provinces and Bihar C6- 

and Orissa Chiefs. 


362 

The coUege at Eaipur, which had previously possessed a 
somewhat non-descript status, was admitted to the full rank 
of a Chiefs’ College in 1921. 

379. In point of buildings, staff, and organisation these Their 
institutions approach much more nearly to the English Puhlia 
Schools than to the ordinary Indian high schools. The build- ' 
ings, which have been erected mainly from contributions 
given by Indian princes, are from an artistic point of view 
among the most notable educational buildings in India, though 
from a scholastic point of view it must he admitted that they 

are in some respects defective, for example in the accommoda- 
tion for science teaching. They are situated in beautiful 
gi'ounds, which provide ample space not only for the ordinary 
school games hut also for polo. The hostels allow a separate 
room for each pupil or for any two pupils of the same family. 

The staff of each college includes at least two European 
masters of the type usually employed in English public 
schools in addition to a strong body of Indian masters. 

. The classes are consequently small and much individual 
attention can he devoted to the scholars. 

380. The colleges prepare for a special diploma examina- Courses, 
•tion, corresponding approximately to the matncnlation in 
standard, conducted by the Government of India : in the case 

of the Dlayo College older pupils also prepare for a further or 
post-diploma examination, which is at least equivalent to the 
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degree cxninhmlion of on Indinn univcisity. It i$ perhaps 
mislcniliiip to dopcribe the colleec'! nt propaiitig for llip«c ex- 
nniinations, for tbc jtosifion nnd outlook of the students, t}i>‘ 
qunlity of tlie tcncliiiig and the traditions of the eolleges pie- 
vent the nnimtunil doiniiration nf the examination over-tlu' 
work of the innoters and hoya, which is iinsnlisfacfonr a 
feature of the ordinniT hipli school. The institutions aw 
entirely lesidentiul mid a great fentme is made of the out or 
sehool life of the pupils The results irre evident not only in 
the exeellcnee of the students at games hut aim in the quality 
of their manners. 

381. Tlie eolleges Miffercd severely from the war, ns the 
majority of the F/uropenn inemher' of the staff joined the 
Indian Army Ho'crvc of OITieer.* mid seired in varlou' 
c.'impnigns. The I).ily College, Indore, in pmiirnlnr, ivn« 
affeeted, for it was deeided in IHlS to take advantage of an 
offer made liy it.s Council and nsp the eellego as a preparatory 
school for Indian offieots. Of the seholnrs of the llaly 
College some went to the Mayo t’olleire. Ajmer, ami .some 
returned to tlieir homc.s. The college was rC’Opened after 
the war and is now reeovering its iiumher.'. 

382. The colleges further suffered after the war from the 
prevailing financial strinpeney. It was necC'Siity to luise 
the pay of the staff, Iwlh European nnd Indian. The Govern- 
ment of India was not in a positioa to increase its grants to 
the colleges. Indeed it has in some eases ledneed them. 
TIve addilionnl expenditure Lad to he met from fees and 
subscriptions. The fce,s have heen raised at all the colleges, 
Mil oven now they form hut a small proportion of the 
expenses of n boy attending a Chiefs' rollcgo. The highest 
fees, lor example, for ordinmy pupils are charged at the 
AitcUison College, Lahore, Es. 75 a month; hut if actually 
costs Q hoy from its. 2,000 to Its. 3,000 a year to live at this 
college and this is not an cxcoptionnl figure. 

383. Among provincial insUlntions for the education of 
higher classes arc a school for fho sons of Shan chiefs in Upper 
Burma, the Colvin Taluqdar’s School at Lucknow for the sons 
of the landed gcnliy of Ondh, nnd the Queen Mary’s College 
at Lahore for the education of girls of good family. Of tho 
Colvin School it is said that the pupils had in tlie past little 
incentive to work " hut present dovclopmcufs have opened 
dignified careers in politics, in tho army and the civil services, 
while tho evolution of new social and economic conditions 
demands the attention of landlords to tho mmmgement of 
thoir oivn estates."* Queen Mary’s College has prospered 
under Miss "Walford and now has an atlondonco of 89 girb. 


‘TJnitcd Provs., p. 132. 
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The Court of IVnrds’ School ot Kewington, Madras, was 
closed in 1919 after the imirder of the principal, Mr. de la Hey. 
Hastings House School, Calcutta, was also closed for lack of 
support. 


(i7) European Education. 

384. European schools in India, although included in the Distinction 
•.;».Sonoml system of public instruction, form a class by them- 

selves. They owe their origin partly to the need of the 
European cominunily domiciled in India for schools in which Sch^rts. 
the teaching is conducted throughout in English, partly to 
the desire of the community to maintain a distinctively Euro- 
pean chai’ncter in the instruction and training given to their 
children. Thc=c schools, though controlled by provincial 
governments, have manj' common ties. They are governed 
by a single all-India code of regulations; provincial govern- 
ment.s are at liberty to modify this code to suit local condi- 
tions and have in fact introduced a number of local modifica- 
tions, but in their essential features European schools are 
not subject to the -provincial variations which affect Indian 
schools. Most of them prepare their pupils for a single 
scries of public examinations — the Cambridge Locals: many 
of them, the hill schools in particular, draw their pupils from 
•different, sometimes remote, parts of Indio. 

385. Tho distinctive character of European education has 
been recognised in the rules framed under tho Government of 
India Act, which provide that P.uropean education shall be a 
“ reserved " subject under the control of a Member of Council 
and not a “ transferred ” subject under a Minister responsible 
to the elected legislature. 

386. Although Government maintains a few schools Of a Mnii&gtiiicnt. 
special character chiefly designed for the education of the 
children of British soldiers who are serving or have served in 

this country, tho majority of the European schools in India are 
under private, usually denominational, management. In the 
Bombay Presidency, for example, there arc in all 87 institu- 
tions of which 82 are aided: of these 45 are managed by 
Homan Catholic Missions, 16 belong to the Church of England, 

6 are managed by other Protestant Missions, one is a Jewish 
Khnol and the remainder, including ten railway schools, 
are undenominational. Of tho undenominational European 
schools in India the majority are managed or aided by the 
railways. Tlio East Indian ' Railway, for example, besides 
supporting one hill school (Oak Grove at Mussoorie) main- 
tains twenty-one schools and aids seven other local schools 
for Europeans in the plains. (The snino Railway maintains 
or aids ninety-two schools for their Indian employees.) 
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Euopcaus. (The details will be fouDcl in the supplementnl 
tables in Vol. II.) 

The decrease in the total number of secondary schools is 
due to the adoption of a policy of concentration, which will 
bo described Inter. 

389. European education presents a number of interesting 
problems some of which were discussed at a conference held 
in Simla in 1912; an account of this conference was given 
in the last quinquennial review. Many of these problems 
are still unsettled, while others have arisen since the intro- 
duction of the constitutioual reforms. Before considering 
thorn I subjoin a table showing the expenditure on European Expoiiditnre, 
education and the ••ources from which it is derived. 


Expenditure on recognised institutions for Europeans. 
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390, The outstanding feature of the above table is the very Fees, 
high propoitioii of the (•O'.t (about Go per cent.) which is met 
from fee*' and fioiu private source"!. The corresponding 
figures for Indian education are as follows and show that 
only 35 per cent, of the total expenditure is met from feo.s, 
etc. 


Expenditure on recognised institutions for Indians. 
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ri”- 391. It is satisfactory to note that, when tfie cost of 

European education rose in company with the general rise in 
prices after the war, the greater part of the additional expendi- 
tuiu was met by the community itself in the shape of increased 
fees. While the cost to Government of each European 
scholar rose from Es. 81 to Es. 103 the average fee paid' for 
each scholar rose from Es. 80 to Es. 108. In Bombay and 
in the Punjab the appreciation of the fee rates is phenomenal;, 
in Bombay the cost to Government of each scholar feU from 
Es. 101 to Es. 100 while the average fee rose from Es. 68 
to Es. 124; in the Punjab, Government expenditure feE from 
Es. 195 to Es. 190 per scholar, while the average fee paid 
rose from Es. 113 to Es. 241. The fee charges are of course 
greatest in hill schools, where they amount to about Es. 40 
or Es. 60 a month. For example, in the St. Paul’s School at 
Darjeeling the fee for boarders is from Es. 76 to Es. 80 
and for day boys from Es. 30 to Es. 40; in the Bishop Cotton 
School, Simla, the fee for boarders is Es. 60, and for day boj’s 
Es. 16. 

A partial explanation of the comparatively large fees 
charged in European schools is to be found in a difference in 
the hostel systems of Indian and European schools. A 
boarder at an Indian school pays at the most a small charge 
for his accommodation and makes his own arrangements for 
his food; a European hoarder pays an inclusive fee to the 
school which, in accordance with the oidinarj' English prac- 
tice, provides him with both hoard and lodging, sometimes 
also with clothing. About half of the amount included 
under the head of fees in the fable for European schools 
represents hoarding charges. 

Hai Sciioni!. 392. It will he deduced from this fact that maw' of the 
European scholars are boarders. This is the case. European 
schools fall roughly into three categories. There are first the 
liill schools situated at centres such as Simla, Mniree, 
Mnssoorie, Darjeeling and in the Kilgiris. Every European 
parent wiU, in the interests of his children’s health, *send 
them for education to a temperate climate if he can afford 
to do so ; the more well-to-do send their children to England ; 
the majority have to he content with sending them to schools 
in the hills. Consequently many of the hill schools are 
very crowded and some of them have long waiting lists. 
The schools have done their best to expand Jo meet the 
demand. During the past five years the Dow Hill and 
yictoria schools at Kuraeong have adopted extensive build- 
ing alteration}!, including new dormitory buildings estimated 
to cost over five lakhs, towards which Sir Percy ifewson made 
a munificent donation of two lakhs. At Sinda, the Auckland 
School for Girls has provided itself with a fine new hnilding 
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■and the AjTclifi High School has purchased aeir premises. 

The Boys’ School at Ghoragali has been completely rebuilt. 

The S. P. G, Mission is Opening two large boarding schools 
at Banchi, one for boys and one for girls, the buildings of 
■which are estimated to cost 3^ lakhs. 

“ In 1921 the Lahore Diocesan Board of Education adopt- 
ed a comprehensive policy, not yet carried to completion, 
of transferring all but primary schools to the 'hills. In 
pursuance of this policy the boys were sent from Lahore to 
the Lawrence School at Ghoragali; all the girls to St. Denys’ 

School at Murree.”" 

Another striking illustration of the preference of 
European parents for hill schools is the action taken by the 
Bombay Educational Society, which has acquired a fine site 
at Deoiali and proposes to move to that spot the large board- 
ing schools -which it at present maintains in Bombay. “ The 
whole scheme involving the transfer of 500 boys and girls 
from the fever-stricken atmosphere of Byculla to the upland 
breezes of the plateau is fraught with enormous advantages 
to the domiciled community.”^ 

393. Towards the close of the quinquennium the Secretai-y 
of State sanctioned the provincialisation of the Lawrence 
Memorial School, Ootaoamund. This school is desimed pri- 
marily for the orphans and children of British Officers and 
soldiers who are serving or have served in India. It is under a 
managing committee composed largely of military officers. 

Dnder the new arrangement the Government of Madras^ will 
assume full financial control and responsibility for the insti- 
tution in return for certain grants which the Government of 
India have agreed to make for its support. 

394. Even if the accommodation at the hill schools ■wore not Couiontration 
limited, there must still remain a demand for 

schools in large centres of population in the plains. Some 
of these schoSs such as La Martiniere schools at Calcutta 
and Lucknow and the Doveton schools at Madras have estab- 
lished fine traditions. But the need for concentration of 
ofFort with a view to the economy of resources is everywhere 
felt. In Madras the question is pressing, but hitherto 
sectarian and social differences have stood in the waj of a 
solution. These obstacles have fortunately been oyeroome m 
Bombay, where the amalgamation of the Indo-Britisb with 
the Bombay Educational Roden’s schools was effected m 
1921 and ‘subsequently the authorities of the Cathedral 
schools, the Bombay Scottish Educational Society and the 
Bombay Educational Society have decided to pool their assets 

' ’ Punjab, p. 134. 

‘ Bombay report. 
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aud work with a combiucd .staff. “ Tlio religious difficultj" 
IiBB been solrcd liy allowing each religious bod}' freedom to 
give religious inslniefion to tbe pupils' on Presbyterian or 
Anglican lines according to tlio parent’s wisbes."' 

396. A tbird class of European schools arc those situated at 
small centres on tbe plains, such as railway junotions, where 
there may be a group of European subordinate olEcials with 
their families. In this case too concentration is possible and 
has in some cases been acMoved. The North Westeni Rail- 
way, for example, has adopted this policy. " Hitherto there 
has been a certain number of small schools in remote places 
generally maintained or assisted by the Railway authorities; 
and these can neither be staffed nor maintained in such a way 
that discipline and teaching would ordinarily be satisfactoiy. 
Many of these have been closed; and the Railway has pro- 
vided a liberal system of scholarships by which its employees 
ran send their chihli'en to schools in the hills.”' 

39G. In order to obtain admission into a European school it 
is not necessary that a child shall be born of parents wholly or 
even partially European. The tenn ' European ’ as used for 
educational purposes has a wide extension. Amongst’ the 
guflsi-Buropeans, fur example, are the Armenians, who arc 
admitted freely to European schools on the strength of a 
charter granted by the East India 'Company according the 
community equal rights and privileges with 'the English in 
ferpeUw. Besides admitting those wliose claims to be re- 
garded as Europeans are doubtful, European schools have 
always been open to a certain number of non-Biuupoans. 
The maximum number of non-Enropgans admissible to any 
school was originally fixed by the European School Code at 
16 per cent, of the enrolment. A school with a higher per- 
centage of non-Europeans on its rolls ceased to be classed 
as a European school. In accordance with the powers vested 
in local governments to modify the provisions of the code 
this percentage has been relaxed in some provinces, for ex- 
ample in Bombay, where it has now been raised to 20 per 
cent, or in the case of a few exceptional schools to 33 per 
cent. The object of tbe original provision- in the code was 
to permit the admi.ssion to European schools of the children 
of those well-to-do Indians, who desired to provide their sons 
with an education more approximating to that of an English 
secondary school than that obtainable in an Indian high school. 
The concession has been valued and a general relaxation of the 
percentage up to 26 per cent, has been advocated. If, ns 
some urge without sufficient consideration, there is no restrie- 


* Bombay tepoit 
‘Punjab, p, 134. 
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twu placed upon the admission of non-Europeans into European 
^liools there is a risk that in time the schools may lose their 
European character. In this event they would neither satisfy 
tlie needs of the community in whose interests they were 
founded [and in some cases endowed), nor would they con- 
tinue to attract the class of Indian pupils who now .attend 
thenn On the other hand, there is an increasing number of 
non-EuropTean families whose habits are such that their chil- 
dren are more at home in European schools. In some parts 
of India “ the attempt to subdivide om’ educational system 
into two sub-systems — Indian and European — ^based on purely 
racial distinctions has largely broken down ; there i'. a 
steadily increasing pressure for tlie admission of non-Europeans 
which many think it desirable to encourage, regarding habits 
of life rather than difference of race as the proper basis of 
organisation.”® Actually the question is of academic rather 
than of practical interest. It is veiy rare for European 
schools to contain the full percentage of non-European 
children admissible. Caste and custom prevent much advan- 
tage being taken of the boarding schools : few Indian parents 
are prepared to pay the high fees charged for tuition in 
European schools; still fewer have ohildtca qualified to 
receive instruction from the lowest stage through the English 
medium. There are moreover many Indian parents who doubt 
whether such complete anglicisation is the best preparation 
to fit an Indian boy for his future environment. 

397. Every phase of Indian education has its examhiation Tlio 
problem and European education is no exception to the rule, t’ambriilge 
The subject was discussed in the last Quinquennial E e vie w. ‘ 

The point then and still at is.sue was tte relative merits of 
provincial examinations conducted by departments of edur 
tion and the Cambridge Local examinations. The lat^»‘r 
have been adopted as standard examinations in most provin- 
ces. The chief merit claimed for them is the general recogni- 
tion accorded to them throughout the world. This argument 
has received negative support from the disrepute into which 
for various causes some departmental examinations Ii.tiI- 
fallen. It would have more force if any appreciable number 
of children reading in European high schools intended to 
leave India for further study. Educationally there is very 
little to he said in favour of the substitution of the Cambridge 
Locals for departmental examinations. The Cambridge cv- 
arainations are not merely external, omitting all practiral 
tests or reference to the school records, they are positively 
alien to those children to whom India is, tlirouglv birth or 
adoption, home. They cannot of course make India the 


• BrngM, p 71. 
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ilai'tiug point in such subjects as historj- and geography; 
thej- ignore Indian money, iveights and measures and those 
Indian yernaculavs which they accept as optional subjects are 
treated as dead languages. 

Dopirtairatiii 398, The unsuitability of the Cambridge examinations was 

Emmiantionp. jggijjgj ]jy the Association of European Headmasters who 
proposed that the Covemment of India should conduct an all- 
India examination for European schools. There is much 
that is attractive in this proposal. Unfortunately the pro- 
vincialisatiou of education under the Beforms did not easily 
permit of its acceptance, ileanwhile, steps have been taken 
to improve the departmental examinations. For example, in 
the Central Provinces svith the object of making the examina- 
tions less external a board has been formed, consisting of the 
Director of Public Instauction, two non-ofScial members 
representing the Protestant and Eoman Catholic schools, the 
Inspector of European schools and the Inspectress, The 
Board appoints examiners, moderates question papers and 
decides results in which not only the marks obtained in the 
written examination bnt also the conduct and record of school 
work of the pupils are taken into consideration. 

399, With the development of school-leaving certificate ex- 
aminations in which provision is made for such optional 
"iuhjerls as English history, French and Latin for boys and 
domestic erouomy for girls, the time may not be far distant 
when the need for a separate examination for European schools 
will be less obvious. The change is likely to be hastened by 
the increasing tendency of Anglo-Indian youths to proceed to 
Indian universities, 

tollegWe 400. Even at the Conference of 191B it was realised that 
ncabon. community was behindhand in the matter of collegiate and 
professional education. The temptation offered by the high 
rates of pay obtainable by a lad who has passed the Senior 
Cambridge examination has in the past lured most Anglo- 
Indian boj's straight from school to work. The introduction 
of representative forms of government and the adoption of 
a policy of Indianisation in the public services revealed the 
fact that, in spite of the considerable annual output from 
European high schools, the number of Anglo-Indians qualified 
for admission to the superior services or capable of representing 
tbe community in public life was woefully small. A pro- 
posal to found a separate university or college for the domi- 
ciled community, which found favour in 1912, met with no 
support from any authoritative quarter. Even if there had 
been means to found and endow such an institution it would 
only have served to accentuate the distinction between the 
education of Europeans and Indians in this country. The 
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orionlaUon ol Euiopeaii oducatiou has Ijeaii profoundly affect- 
ed by recent political developments. The leaders of the com- 
munity incteasingly realise that the future of the Anglo- 
Indian youth lies in India and that if Anglo-Indians are to 
compete on equal terms with other Indian communities they 
must avail them'-elvcs oi the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion afforded hy Indian nniver-sitics. The recognition of this 
fact liac led to the foundation in Lahore of a hostel named 
after the Itevd. Oswald Youngliusband, to whose labours it 
was due, for (he Anglo-Indians attending the Punjab Univer- 
sity. Its effect should be “ to bring the community into 
closer and therefore happier relations with Indian students.”^ 

As the Calcutta University Commission point out, “ it 
is desirable that, intending ns (hey do, to earn their livelihood 
in India, these younger members of the European domiciled 
community should ho brought into association, during the years 
of their University and Technological training, with the 
young Indians with whom afterwards they will be brought 
into association in business or in other ways.” 


401. Although so few European boys proceed to a degree or Sd onl 
enter the liberal professions, tbc groat majority of European nitendauce. 
children attend school for sonic years. The suggestion made 
bv the Confcienoc of 1912 tlml education should ho conipul- 
sorj- for Eurojiean cliildron in India was rejected on the 
ground tlmt it was uiinccc.ssaiy. In llndras, to cite a single 
insi.'incc, of a total Anglo-Indian population of 2-3,481 at the 
last census no less than S,SS9 or 3(’S per cent. Were attending 
school. In .spite of a fall of 10 per cent, in the Anglo-Indian 
population in Sladras during the Iasi five years there has 
been a ri-sc oi eight per cent, in the number of Anglo-Indian 
pupils. 


402. The curricula both for ho}'s and girls have been Cnrjicnb. 
modified in the Punjab and in Jladras by the introduction of 
practical subjects such as domestic economy and manual _ 
training Unfortunately neither tho accommodation available 
in hill schools nor the funds at the disposal of school managers 
allow for anv general provision for scicnco teaching. In 
other subjects tlic standard of work is reported to have im- 
iiroveci Tlic advance may be nseribed to an improvoment m ^ 
the niialiiv of staff in wliicli the percentage of trained teachers • 
roseVom'-19 to nearly -O-o out of 3,700. In order to attract 
(eachors and to meet the increased cost of living the pay of 
the European school staff has been mnsidcnibly enhanced. 


* Punjsb, p. 135. 
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403. European scliools are now recovering from tto eCeots of 
Ihc War, “ In tlio boys' schools many innslers offered tliem- 
selves for service and there svas difficulty in leplacing them. 
In some instances it was possible to get disabled military 
officers j more often tlic teaching, ns in England, was given 
to women. Otherwise the men who remained had to bear the 

burden of extra work There is one Ijcncficial result 

of the War. By service and sacrifice old boys and masters 
hare created lasting tradiUons, that will wake responses in 
the hearts and lives of generations of scholars.”* 

{Hi) Miilimvinhn Edvoalion, 

404. Approximately one-fourth of the inhabitants of British 
India profess the Muhammadan religion. Of these sixty 
million Muhammadans about two millions arc in school. The 
following statement shows that the increase in the number - 
of Muhammadan scholars has just kept pace with the growth 
of the Muhammadan population in British India. 


JJuhavimodan Scholars and Population. 


Yew. 

Ko-o! 

1 Miihamma- 
dauecVtolKT!. 

Ppreentago ol 
llnlumuna- 
dan lK)pul,a. 
lion Vo loVaV 
popolalioi). 

Percentage of 
Mulianiina- 
dan adiolr.rs 
teMuIinmmn- 
(Inn popula- 
tion. 

Percentage o£ 
Mnhnmmn- 
(lan acbolare 
to total 
aoliolara. 

1021-22 . 

j 

1.066, -i^ 

24-1 

. 3'3 

23-5 

1916-17 . 

l,S24.3C4 

25-5 

1 

3-2 

1 

23*2 


405. The community has still much lee-way to moke up 
before it reaches the educational level of the Hindus. There m 
no difficulty in assigning reasons for its backwardness. To the 


*'Dnite3 ProrB-i p. 120. 
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iMuhnnimsuln'n pnieut religious education is of far more im- 
portnuro than -ocular; indoort, to many old-fashioned Muhain- 
niadans, more especially to the mullas, secular education is 
icgardod rather as a nindTancc than a help to religious 
instruction. (In Burma the force of their opposition is still 
stronglj- felt.) Even those Muhammadan boys who do attend 
.-ocular schools have first to undergo religious education. 

II once nuinv start their secular education late. Moreoycr, 
the influence of the antique methods of instruction practised 
in the Koran schools nftects their secular studies. (One of the 
first lessons that the smoll cx-sludent of tho maldah must 
learn is to read without swaying the body to and fro.) T^is 
influence has been corrected, to some extent, by the opening 
of I.slamia schools, staffed by qualified teachers, which provide 
both secular and religious instruction. 

A -cGond cause for the backwardness of the community is 
to he found in tho fact that the hulk of the Muhammadan 
population belongs to the agricultural classes. This is 
specially the ca'o in Eastern Bengal and tho North West of 
India. In these regions the spread of education amongst 
^luhammadans is often synonymous irith the spread of educa- 
tion in rural area*. 

40C. Again, when Urdu is not the local rcrnnonlar the The lan^ongc 
problem of ^ruhnmmndnn education i.s complicated by the pn>W®'“- 
desire of tho Muhammadan parents to have Urdu taught to 
their children in school. This difficulty is not felt in the 
United Provinces, in the Punjab and in tho North-West 
Pronticr Province, whore Urdu is one of the recognised pedia 
of instruction in the ordinary primorj' school. But in the 
Bomhaj' Pjesidcncy proper the problem of teaching two 
vernacular languages in (he primoiy stage has required care- 
ful consideration. At the request of the community the 
Bombay Government introduced two special sorts of Urdu 
standards for Primarv schools in 1918; in tho one the medium 
of instruction is Urdu, the local vernacular hciiig (ought as a 
-ccond language; in the other, the tiicdiiim is the local s’crna- 
cular and Urdu is a -ccond language. Of 840 Urdu primary 
schools in the Presidency proper 506 hove adopted the former 
-vstom and 335 the latter. In Burma one deputy inspector 
reports that the future of Urdu “ is not oil dark, symptoms 
of its progress seem looming on the horizon. Urdu which 
was quite Greek to the people here some fis'C years hack has 
now liocomc a lingua franca in the Mandalay bazar. It is 
lioped that in a very short time it will he n home language 
among the Muhammadans here.’”’ 

407. Tho special difficulties attending the early c'ducntion of 
young Muhammadans are reflected in the percentages of 

~ • Tliirma, p. 71. 
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scholars of different communities who reach the higher stages 
of education. 

Percentages of scholars in the different stages of instruction. 


Scbolaiain— 

1910.17. 

1921-22. 

iluluimma. 

dans. 

All othoT 
oommunitios. 

Sfubamma- 

dans. 

All other 
conunimities. 

College stage , 

0-3 

0-9 

0-4 

0-8 

High etage 

1-B 

3-0 

1-3 

3-0 

Uiddlo atags 

3-3 

5-3 

3-7 

5-0 

Ptimai; stage . 

78-1 

82-6 

81-8 

82-5 

Speoial aehooh . , 

3-0 

1-.1 

2-1 

14 

Untoeojaisodechaols t 

12-7 

6-9 

ID-.'. 

6-7 

Totai 

lOO-O 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Signs of 408. In the long run the increased attendance in the 
pragrew. primaiy gtaees must affect the number in secondary schools, 

more especially since the community is now aliye to the need 
for higher education. 

Of the Eawalpindi Division of thS Punjab, for example, 
which shows a phenomenal increase of 65‘3 per cent, in the 
attendance of Muhammadans at school, the Inspector writes: 
" ^e Great War had a stimulating effect on the people; the 
military scholarships have brought a number of boys, almost 
all Muhammadans, to school; and, more important dhan these 
as an impetus to education, are the new prospects in military 
service offered to people of militai^ classes, who in this divi- 
sion are mostly Muhammadans. These prospects they cannot 
profit by unless they have English education, and it is for 
this reason that even in the remotest comers of the division, 
in places where the people were regarded as almost outside- 
• the pale of humanity, they are now clamouring for Anglo- 

vernacular schools.”'” 

Special on- 409. An account of the various measures which have been' 
ooungement .fg encourage Muhammadan education was given in the 
last Quinquennial Review. Chief among these are the ap- 


“Ponjab, p. 139. 
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pointment of special Muhammadaa Inspectors, tte employ- 
ment of jSIuhammadftD teachers, the establishment in places of 
special Muhammadan schools and the reservation of scholar- 
ships for Muhammadan children. During the past five years 
further development has been made on the same lines. In 
Bihar and Orissa, the number of special inspecting officers Bihar and 
for M.uha.m.me.dau& nfe-s iuIcse&Md by eight diatiitt or -Biob- 
inspectors and bj' seven* inspecting maulvis. In addition 
a Superintendent of Islamic Studies was appointed; whose 
duty will lie mainly in the improvement of the mad- 
rassas but who will advise also on general questions affecting 
the education of Muhammadans. In this province the number 
of training schools for Muhammadan teachers was increased 
froih 12 to 15, though it is difficult to obtain qualified candi- 
dates for training. Six peripatetic teachers are also provided 
for the education of Muhammadan women and twenty-six 
alAts who teach Muhammadan girls collected for the purpose 
at convenient centres. In Madras, too, three additional Madras. 
Muhammadan inspecting officers were appointed besides one 
for Muhammadan women. In Bengal, a scheme for the estah- Bengal, 
lishment of Islamic Matriculation and Intermediate Examin- 
ations was sanctioned by the Government in _1918. Ihey 
wore at first departmental examinations, but their control has 
now been transferred to the newly-constituted Intermediate 
and Secondary Education Board, Dacca. In Bombay Bombay, 
in addition to the Muhammadans employed on 
ordinary inspecting staff there are four special depiity 
inspectors for Muhammadan education, one for each division 
of the Presidency pi-oper, and three special deputy 
forMulla schools in Sind with twelve assistants. It is 
to secure men with the required qualifications. 
seven Muhammadans employed in mspecti^ and secondary 
schools only twelve are graduates. Specif Drdu classes have 
been attached to vernacular training ooUeges 
dencv- there are now six such classes and it is proposed to 
SSt them into separate institutions. In Buma four toam- Burma, 
inir classes for Drdu masters were opened which are the 
heft hope-at present for the improvement and permanence of 
the schools they servo. 

410 Amonff the new measures taken by Government to Madras, 

encouLe Mnfammadan education during the qmnquennium 

L Z oueX by the Government of Madras of a Mnham- 
madTn cfue^ in the Madrassa building and of three Muham- 
Z£n SKools, and the duplication of classes in certain 
Sgh sfflsTn order that t^e Muhammadan pn^ls may 
receive their instruction through the medium of U^du. 


. “ Burma, p. 17 
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United 411. A comprelicnsivc sclicmc was initiated by the Govein- 

PioTincep. jiient of tlic TJnitcil Provinces in IDlfi. Thongh tbe ordinary 
schools are open to nil classes, it was felt that they were not 
always acceptable to Knbnmntadan parents and a rnlc 1ms 
therefore been framed to the oifcct that district boards sbonld 
open special Islnmia primaiy schools in any village whore a 
sufficient number of jruliammndan parents come fonvard to 
ganrantce the attendance of at lea^t twenty btiy-s, Ulstricl 
Jloards ate required to provide properly qualified Mulinni- 
madnn lcneber.s for these sdtools in which the ordinary cur- 
rieulvun is taught wholly in Urdu, .mnee some Muhammadan 
parents are averse to sending their boy.s to .secular schools 
measures were taken at the same time for the enenumgement 
of maktals. A special curriculum of the secular subjects to be 
taught in tliera was drawn up. A imthlnh committee was 
appointed in each district for the supervision and encourage- 
ment of this class of schools and a central viaklnh committee 
for the whole province. For the proper supen-ision of Mu- 
hammadan education a special Muhammadan inspector wns 
appointed for the province and special deputy inspectors, one 
for onoh division. The scheme has been in force for about 
five years and its advantages and its wenkneases arc now 
apparent. '* The Mubamrandan community liovc been grati- 
fied by Laving separate schools and Imve patronised them 
freely, hut at tlie sacrifice of a sounder secular education that 
could have boon found in the ordinnry district board 
schools.”'® The number of Mulmmmndnn pupils in tbe ordi- 
naiT board schools has declined during the last two years by 
eight thousand. On the other hand, the number of scholar? 
in the Islamin scheols has increased from 3,000 to 21,000 and 
in aided maktahs from 9,000 to 23,000. As a result five per 
cent, of the Muhammadan male population of the United 
Provinces is being educated ns against "mS of the Hindus. 

Snd 412. The following figures show Low the Mulla scliool 

system in Sind has eiqinnded during the quinquennium'® 


V’tftr. 


Xo-ormii', 

^'o. of (Ic- 
putvetlii- 
entimal 

^*o. of 
Anlstnntu 


Khouls. 


niri-. 

Orant. 

1017- 18 . 

1018- 10 . 

1010-20 , . . 

3020-21 , , . 

<1 

1021-22 . 

5» 

827 

1,318 

1.430 

1,010 

11.388 

15,775 

25,378 

28,740 

20,121 

0.fi07 

0,151 

10,322 

B.OSO 

8,700 

1 

A 

3 

i 

s 

U 

32 

12 

12 

44,012 

76,500 

1.00. 004 

1.00. 076 

1,34,028 
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The drop in the number of schools in the last year of the 
quinquennium is due to the adoption of a deliberate policy of 
concentration on the more efficient schools. It is admitted 
that hitherto the mulla schools hare not proved very effective 
in coping with the problem of illiteracy. But there* are signs 
of improvement. “ I regard ”, says the Inspector in Sind, “ as 
the most hopeful sign for the ultimate success of these schools 
the readiness with which the Mullai have themselves sub- 
mitted to training. Four classes are ordinarily held in 
different parts of Sind for three months each during the year 
and about a hundred Mullas are trained every year. That 
these men, manj'^ of them grey-beards, should consent to sit 
on a bench and be taught like school boys is, I consider, a 
very remarkable thing. It is to be hoped that the standard 
of instruction will rise. It is not in the interests of the 
hfuliammadan qommunity that they should be encouraged to 
attend special denominational institutions, if the standard of 
education therein provided is so low that the ex-pupils find 
themselves at a disadvantage when compared with the ex- 
pupils of the Local Board sdiools in after life. 

413. The most backward section of the Muhammadan popu- The Etentior. 
lation of India is naturally to be found in the tribal areas and 
agencies on the north-west frontier of India. Even here, in 

spite of an Afghan war, a Mahsud campaign and the usual 
frontier disturbances, some headway has been made with edu- 
cation in recent years. There are now thirty-one primary 
schools with an attendance of 1,166 pupils and two secondary 
■schools attended by 340 pupils in agencies or trans-border 
tracts. In the Malakand Agency, for example, where secular 
education was quite unlcnown a few years ago, there is now 
. a secondary school with 120 pupils and eight primary schools 
with 268 pupils. The Islamia College situated at the mouth 
of the Khyber Pass continues to draw students from various 
frontier tr'ihes. It included on its rolls at the close of the 
quinquennium, two Sayeds and three Mahsuds from Wana, 
one Waziri from the Tochi, two Turis from Kurram, eight 
Afridis and three Shinwaris from the Ehyher Pass, seven- 
AkhuTiy-adns from Lower Swat, five Swatis from Upper Swat 
and eight Ohitralis (including four members of the ruling 
family). The civilising power of education is put to a severe 
test when it is applied to such material and the continuance 
of a blood feud during vacations is not unknown. 

(ii?) Education of Depressed Classes. 

414. It is not easy to explain what is meant hy the Meanin 
depressed classes.’ The term bears a different significance in •»*“• 

‘‘ Bombay report. 
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different provinces, even in different pnrls of the same province. 
Consequently no general statistics ttat would bear scrutiny 
can be supplied of tbe educational progress among the de- 
pressed classes. From tbe point of view of the educationist 
a child may be said to belong to a depressed _ class 
if liis or her presence in the common school is re- 
sented by respectable parents. It is in fact this 
prejudice, oven more than their own disinclination for 
schooling, which has Itppl the depres.'od clii»‘' 0 s educationally 
. bacL'wara. Sometimes oven when low caste children are ad- 
Sopogation. jnjfted into ordinarj' schools they are segregated from the 
other children and made to sit on special benches. In the- 
Multan Division, for example, ‘ boys of low castes such ns 
cluiman, musalit, and sansis occasionally attend ordinary 
schools, but they are generally seated apart from the children 
of higher castes.”* Such segregation, however much to be 
deprecated, cannot seriously affect the cliildren's education, 
but there can be little advantage, except possibly in prestige, 
gained by an Adi-Dravida child who on admission to- 
school is seated outside the school building. It has been 
found necessaiy to prohibit this practice in Madras. In the 
Central Provinces also a committee, which was Sot up by 
Government in 1921 to consider amongst other things the 
education of the depressed classes, has found it necessary to 
recommend equality of treatment for all castes admitted inside 
the school. 


lOT-CMtO 

Bchoob. 


Incntiing 
etbmdanco 
at ordinsiy 
soliools. 


(a) llndTos. 


415. To avoid difficulties arising from prejudice a certain 
number of low-caste schools are to bo found in most parts of 
India. These schools are not particularly efficient. There is 
a natural difficulty in obtaining teachers for thorn as higb- 
caste masters do not wish to serve in such schools and so far’ 
the depressed classes have been able to produce few teachers. 
It is a most hopeful sign of the times that all provinoiaV 
reports rerord a tendency to discard special schools, on in- 
crease in the number of low-olass boys attending ordinory 
schools and, wliat is even more surprising, a larger attendance 
M lugh-oaste hoys at the so-c.'illed low-caste schools. Local 
Govemments have consistently made it their aim to abolish, 
all distinctions of caste ond creed in the public elementary 
schools. The Madras Government, for example, has by suc- 
cessive orders issued in 1919, 1920 and 1922 emphasised the- 
necessity for the free admission of hoys of the depressed 
classes to schools under public management. It is now only 
where such schools or mission schools have no nccommodatiou 
for more scholars and where in addition there is a large de-. 
pressed community that the opening of a special school is 
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sanctioned. Another obstacle to the admis.sion of loir-caste 
children to schools nnder public management in Madras is 
j In 1921-22 nearly one hundred 

and fifty schools situated in temples and rented buildings the 
owners of which objected to the admission of Adi-Dravidaa 
have been removed to premises accessible to all castes. In the 
Central Provinces the same policy has always been followed. (^) Ctentwi 
Consistently with the policy of the equal right of all castes to 
education, and lest the opening of special schools should he 
held to justify the exclusion of depressed classes pupils from 
the ordinary schools in the same locality, Government has never 
encouraged the opening of specially designated schools for 
depressed classes in localities in which facilities exist for edu- 
cation in ordinary schools. On the other hand, in localities 
where the majority of the pupils are drawn from the depressed 
classes, forty-two vernacular schools ostensibly intended for 
these classes esist.”“ “ In the Amballa Division of the 
Punjab there are only 15 low-caste schools against 30 five years («) Punjab, 
ago, and the attendance at these schools has fallen from 703 
to 410. On the othei" hand the attendance of low-caste children 
at ordinary schools in the Division has risen by 482 to 772.”” 

In the Lahore Division although 47 schools are returned as low- 
caste schools they actually contain 431 low-caste and 1,733 
high-caste children. In the United Provinces " the marked 
increase of attendance of low-caste boys in the mixed schools is 
significant of a lessening prejudice among their school fellows, 
and resentment at ostracism is shown by a growing objection 
to the present nomenclature of the special schools.”*® 

416. 'Whether, if all such obstacles to attendance were over- CnnsEsoi 
come, there would be any large increase in the number of low- 

caste boys attending school is uncertain. On this point the evi- ^ ™ 
deuce is conflicting. In the Fyzabad Division of the United 
Provinces, for instance, the chairmen and the inspectors agree 
that the rise in wages has retarded progress. The zamindars, 
too, are reported to he averse to elevating these classes, and 
they themselves are unambitious, and so it seems that what 
progress has been made is due to the Government, to its local 
officials and to certain middle class enthusiasts. On the other 
hand, the cEaiman of the Etawah Board reports that ” once 
the leading members of these communities were sympatheti- 
cally approached, I found there was a tremendous craving 
for education.”*® 

417. There isruo doubt that these communities depend 
more than any other on the earnings of their children to 

*• Central Provs., p. 82. 

" Punjab, p. i^. 

“ United Prove., p. 133. 
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supplement the farail}' budget. In Madras it is neccssaiT; 
to ofifci inducements to the parents of Adi-Dravido children 
to persuade them to send their children to school, since, they 
piefer to send them out to corn and, if to school at all, to 
night schools. From Tirhut it is icpoiled that in Saian 
special monsuica have been adopted lor tlie education of Bonis, 
quaitoily payments lieing made to the parents of those who 
attend school. The late of these paj’ments vaiies from'Es. 4 
to Es. 48 pel qnailei accoiding to the class in which the hoy 
is reading. In this piovince— Bihar and Oriesa— small capi- 
tation allowames aic sometimes given to teiichcii! of piiiiiaiy 
schools foi teaching children of the depressed classes, 

The NamnsuJiii commnnily in Bengal is “ raising its status 
lapidly, and, arguin<r mainly fiora its consistent educational 
advance, is constantly making out a case for being legnidcil 
as other than linclcwaid.”®* 

418. The piejudico against the admission of low-caste 
childioii into public schools is felt mote stiongly' in towns 
than in lural aicas. If compulsoiy education is to he iu- 
ti educed effectively in towns, it is clear that for some time to 
come municipal committees must he prepared to undcitolcc tlio 
cost of providing sepaiatc schools for childicn belonging to llio 
depressed classes. 


ttosgomfoc 

hKitmtd. 

DMi. 


(n) Education oj Ahorigina} and Jlil] Tribes. 

. ^"like the depiessed classes who aie found iu'icoii- 
svderable numbers in all parts of India, the aboriginal and hill 
tribes are coniined to certain mens, into which indeed they 
u ere clmen m enily times by more civilised invodci',. Their 
education presents peculiar difficulties. They are addicted, 
almost without exception, to pastoial or agiicuKurnl pursuits. 

ney have no ambition to enter clerical employcment oi 
boTerament seiyice, nor have they, lib the depressed classes, 

• ly feehnw of inferioiity to their iieighhours, which might 
oieate m them n spirit of discontent with their lot. On tlie 
Mutrary, they aie often a verj' contented loll.. Of the Bastei ii ' 
iuarus of the United Provinces an inspectoi writes : " I am 
not sure that the.se people are ready for literacy: they seem 
p be quite happy and proud of their forest environment, and 
m many lespects they ni;e far superior to their neighhonis 
particularly as regards hygiene. There isi uo scope for the 

tw.!® T live in 

.epen plains. Another veiy serious difficulty is the great 
^1® languages spoken 'by these hill filk and their 
complete lack of any literature. Many of the languages hase 

'* p 84 
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only been reduced to script, and tliereby standardised, bv mis- 

Na/a Hills “it is a^W Tt.oKa<^. 
possible to botamsa in languages-proliably in all tbe world 
the area most prolific in this Irind. Here we have schools 
for ^gamis, and schools for Aos, schools for Lhotas and 
schools for Sernas, and there is a whole range of tribes or 
peoples pracfacally untaught because their language is un- 
teachable Tribal traditions exclude the possibUity of settl- 
ing one Naga language for the whole area. The tribes dwell 
aloof from one another in linguistic isolation. 

"To teach these little peoples in their own languages is 
TO resteict them to the opportunities of enlightenment which 
their languages afibrd. Even in the case of the largest and 
the most advanced of the hill races the preparation of text- 
books is a very serious obstacle. In all cases the elaboration 
of a literature is an impossibility.”-* 

420. It must not be thought that the fact that a liibe is des- 
cribed as aboriginal necessarily implies that its standaiJ of 
civilisation is below that of its neighbours. Although this 
is often the case yet some of these truies have made murb 
advance in civilisation in recent years. Such, for instance, 
are the Hhasis of the Assam kills. The Ehasis are, as a tribe, 
nnimists (worshipping a ^nake), but they have taken leadili 
to Christianity. Education in the Assam hills is chiefiy iii 
the hands of Oliristiau Mission*. Amoimst the Kbasis there 
are now 390 schools i-un by the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
Mission, 10 bv Boman Catholic Missions and 70 by Khasi 
Christians. The number of pupils has increased during ilie 
quinquennium from 11,220 to 13,772. Co-education is uni- 
versal; for the Ehasis follow the matriarch il system. 

Education is free except in a lew rice-collection schools. 


421. In tbe Garo Hills the policy in recent years has been Gatos, 
to transfer mission schools to Government management. Of the 

155 schools 101 are now under Government. The Director is 
doubtful of the wisdom of this policy- The number of scbol.irs 
lias fallen from 4,252 to 3,920 and the standard of instmetiou 
in the schools appears to be very low. Their own deputy 
inspector remarks : " I have very little to say on the progress. 

While in other places the progress has busily been engaged at 
and it is moving about like other planets in the firmament it has 
been quite stationaiy here just like the sun.’’®® 

422. In the neighbouring province of Bengal there are a Tte Sonthab 
number of schools for aboriginal classes in the Chittagong Hill 

Tracts as well as two boards of Sonthal education in the dis- 
tricts of Midnapore and Bankura. Schools for Sonthals have 


” Assam, p. 101. 
” Assam, p. 99. 
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(vi) Education of Criminal Tribes . 

425. Still lower in the scale of cmlisation are the criminal 
tribes. Tlie hereditary occupation of these people is thieving, 
in particular cattle-lifting and house-brealdng. They are 
for obvious reasons usually nomadic. Under the Criminal 
Tribes Act Government is empowered to settle any notified 
criminal tribe in a definite locality, where endeavours can be. 
made to convert the settlers and the children into good citi- 
zens hy enabling them to earn an honest living and providing 
the children with education and moral instruction. There sottlements 
are ten such settlements in the Madras Presidency of which in iladras. 
seven are managed by private societies and three by Govern- 
ment. Each settlement has its own school at which attendance 
is compulsorj'. There were altogether 1,443 scholars in these 
schools at the close of the quinquennium, of whom 53 were 
adults. The Madras Government have also established two 
industrial schools under the management of the Salvation 
Army — one at Bangalore for boys and one at Nellore for girls. 

In addition to general knowledge the boys are taught garden- 
ing, silk-worm rearing and silk reeling and the girls domestic 
duties, needlework and lace-making. 

420. In the Punjab a criminal tribes department wassohoolaintho 
established in 1917. It had during the first year five schools Punjab, 
attended by 271 pupils. The number has increased. There are 
now twenty schools for boys with 730 pupils and thirteen for 
girls with 431 pupils. There are in addition 116 boys attend- 
ing industrial schools and 1,855 attending ordinary primaiy 
schools in the districts. The officer in charge considers that 
the children of criminal tribes are usually “ more impression- 
able and above the average in intelligence.” It is perhaps 
not surprising to hear that " they pick up things more quickly 
than ordinary -children and retain them.” Education is now 
compulsory for boys from criminal tribes in settlements be 
tween the ages of six and twelve or up to the primarj' standard. 

Boys of this class are exempt from fees. Several youths of 
the Mina criminal tribe have jmssod the normal school exa- 
mination and arc working as teachers in -cliools for their 
community. 

427. In the Bombay Presidency there are thirty-six schools schools in 
for children belonging to criminal tribes with an attendance of Bombay. 
1,477 : but there are in addition four thousand children of this 
class attending ordinary or mission schools. 'J’here has been 
great difficulty in obtaining good teachers for the special 
schools: consequently, though education is compulsory in 
criminal settlements, there has been a good deal of stagnation 
in the lower classes. This difficultj' is being gradually over- 
come. The largo settlements at Sholapur and Hubli and the 
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smaller settlements at .Baramati and (Tokal; are under the 
management of missions, u-liicl hare provided for education 
on a generous scale, with whole-time ladj superintendents, 
A similar appointment has now been made for Goveniment 
settlements. 

(vii) Edvcdiion of CliiUfen of Labourers' in Factories and 
Tea Gardens. 

428. There is a marked increase in the number of schools 
for the children employed and the dependents of the 
labourers in private factories. This points to an awakening 
on the pai’t of the employei’s to a sense of their duties towards 
their employees. For example, in Madras alone, the 
number of such schools ha.5 increased from five to twenty-six 
with a final enrolment of nearly 3,000 pupils. The largest 
and best of these schools are those attached to the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills. Messrs. Orr & Sons, Scientific Instru- 
ment makers, have established a work school to improve the 
education of the young boys employed by them. Practical 
classes are taught by the European Works Manager and the 
literary classes by a trained Indian teacher. Government 
meets half the cost of this experiment. This example has been 
followed by Messrs. Addison & Co,, who have established a 
set of .classes for the apprentices employed in their printing 
press. 

429. In Bengal, the number of pupils in the three schools 
for children employed in factories has risen by 150 per cent, 
from 1,000 in 1916-17 to 2,600 in 1921-22. The schools are 
in a very flourishing condition. 

Among schools for the children of tho-e engaged in special 
industries may be mentioned the schools for the children of 
fishermen in Dacca where in addition to instruction in the 
three E's boat-repairing and net-making are taught. 

430. The largest class of schools of this character is that 
provided for the children of tea-garden coolies in the hill dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Assam. , The number of tea-garden schools 
fell during the past five years from 136 to 94 in Bengal and 
from 149 to 81 in Assam. “ These figures speak for them- 
selves. Managers are not actively hostile. The majority are 
benevolently detached. Were there a demand, they might 
encourage it, but in most gardens there, is no demand. The 
advantage of the existing schools is not obvious to those con- 
cerned. The 'labour force, recniited from the backward areas 
of many province®, .speaking lia'lf a hundred languages of 
their own and for common use in the garden and bnsar the 
macaronic dialect of the garden which they serve, do not wont 
schools to teach them literarr Bengali or Assamese. Indeed 
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they do not want bckoola at all, and wlieu there is no jircpsnjc 
or coniiiulsiou outside the tea-garden there is nothing to b; 
said in farour of pressure or conipidsion in the lines. 
Nevertheless it is possible that the trouble recently experi- 
enced ill the tea-gardens might have been less if the coolies 
had not been stooped in ignorance and so listened too readily 
to tbe appeals ei the agitators. The decline in the Bengal 
schools is also attributed to the general depression in the tea 
market and the prevailing 'distress which compelled many 
children to forsake school and work as whole-time labourers. 

In order lo ilhi.stiatu uhat may be accomplished 1)^ 
employer.'! who recognise their icspon^ibilitios and the value 
oi education for their operative*-, I give at greater lengtli an 
aecminl ot (wo educalioniil experiments, tin* one in a 'iactoiy 
under private management, the other in a group ot Gov 
ciimienl laelories. 

431. From a recent Bureau publicatijii i-- taken this des- 
cription of the educational work carried on hy the Tata Iron 
and Steel Gompaiiy at Jamshedpur (a town in (he Singhbhuui 
district of Bilmv and Orissa). The area now in possession ot 
this Company covers about 25 souarc miles with a population 
of about TljdflO, excluding a considerable number of coolies who 
come lo the town daily for their work hut live in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The* first school started in this town was the 
Mrs. Porin Jfomoi'inl School, opened ns n middle sehool in 
1915 in meinorj' of the wife of the consult ing engineer to the 
Company. Since that dnte the school hn.s developed into a 
high school working up to class XI, and is regarded as eom- 
peteiit to present candidate*, for tlie sehool-leaving certificate 
exaniinntion. The number of pupils on the roll is 127. This 
number •■eciiis small for so large a toivn, but appniently many 
of (he boys in Jamshedpur obtain employment in the woiks 
when they are young and also the proportion of persons living 
with their families at Jamshcdpui is probably losvcr than el-e- 
where. There is also a girls’ school leaching u]) to the ui)pe' 
primary stage svitli 88 pupils on the roll and six tcaolu-rs. Tt 
contains Hindi and Bengali sections. The Mrs. Perin Tirenni- 
rinl Technical School meets. in the evening for teaching draw- 
ing, mathematics, mensuration, and mechain'es to appicntices 
in the Steel ‘Works. The school is attended by fifty stiident.s. 
The commei'cinl .school, designed for the instruction of clerks 171 
.shorthand .'i 7 id typewriting, is ntiondod by fifty students. 
The English school, designed for the instruction of thn-c 
childien. whose paients Avisli them to he taught through the 
medium of English, is under the supervision of an Anglo- 
Indian lad}*. It is attended hy eleven pupils in various 
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Stages of primaiy education. The latter three spools have 
ao buildings of their own, but are housed in the Mrs. Penn 
Memorial and girls’ schools. There are two primary schools 
managed direcSy by the Company attended by scholars. 
The English teacher is common to both schools and teachers m 
each school for three days in the week. In addition to the 
above schools there are nine upper primary schools with which 
the Company has less direct connection. They Imve in all 
768 pupils with 27 teachers. Some bf these schools were 
started by the Servants of India Society, which however g^ave 
up wort in Jamshedpur at the time of the stnke. 'These 
schools are now placed under the TPelfare Department of the 
Companv. The general administration of the schools is in the 
hands ol an influential committee including employees of the 
Company and two Indian ladies. Government gives grants 
towards the recurring expenses, '' 

(viii) Education and training in the Government Ordnance 
Factories. 


NduMtion in 
Oovenment 
OtdsBuce 
Factones. 


432. The following account of the education of youths 
employed and the children of employees in Ordnance Factones 
has been supplied by Major-General Kenyon, Director Graeral 
of Ordnance in India. It has been incorporated without 
change:-— 

The Government Ordnance Factories are at_ present eight 
in number; the Metal and Steel Faotctry and Eifle Factory at 
Ishapore near Barrackpore to the north of Calcutta; Ammuni- 
tion Factories at Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, and at Kiikee 
near Poona; Gun Carriage Factoiy, Jubbulpoi’e; Harness and 
Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore; Cordite Factory, Amvankadu 
near Ooonoor, Nilgiris, So'uth India. The Ammunition 
Factoiy at Dum-Dum is about to be closed and will not be 
referred to again. 

Besides the men and boys employed in the factories (a 
rough approximation being 1,600 to 2,000 in each factory iu 
peace time) there are woramen’s lines or villages belonguijg 
to the factories in which a number of the employes and^^eir 
families live and the policy is to offer educational facilities 
for these. At Ishapore about 1,200 families are housed; at 
Jubbulpore about 900; at Cordite Factory, 300; at Kirkee, 
100 . 


Bangeof 433 . These factories cover a wide range of industries or 
trades and in them, therefore. Government have an ex- 
cellent series of establishments in which it is possible to orga- 
nize good technical 'training of a thoroughly practical naturt 
ooimled.with theoreticaUinstruction. The lads learn to work 
under factoiy conditions, which they cannot do in a technical 
college. It is hoped that veiy shortly such a system will be 
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definitely approved and tlie present extemporized nppren- 
ticesliip training be improved and put on a permanent basis. 

As to tvhni can be taugbt in tbe factories, tbe following 
observations give some idea. All factories are run electi'ically 
with tbeir own generators, wticb are driven eitlier by steam 
power, internal combustion engines or water power. At tbe 
Metal and Steel Pactorj*, there are acid and basic open beartb 
steel furnaces, steel bar and rod rolling mills; brass making, 
rolling and drawing ; foundry and smithy work ; forging plant, 
etc. In the Rifle JFactoiy probably the finest repetition inter- 
changeable work done in India m earned out. At the G-nn 
and Shell Factory, varied machine work (breach mechanisms, 
fuze, shells) of a high standard of accuracy, is carried on. 

At Jubbulpore, general engineering work of a varied nature 
and of a high qualitj- is done. At Kirkee, there is a good 
deal of varied engineering work besides explosives work. At 
Cawnpore, good leather from Indian hides is produced in the 
tannery and currierj'' and harness, saddlery and leather work 
of many .sorts is carried on. At Cordite Factory, nitric and 
sulphuric acid are made ns well as gun cotton, nitro-glycerine 
and cordite ; a good training in chemical engineering can be 
obtained there. The finest gauge making and tool making 
are done in most of the above factories, and drawing oflSee 
instruction is also given. 

434. The educational scheme, which the factories are endea- Elementary 
vouring to follow is to provide primary and Anglo-vernacular oducatioo. 
education for the children living in the lines and as much 
compulsion as possible is brought to bear on these children to 

make them attend and a similar policy is followed with boys 
employed in the factories. As regards the latter, the normal 
procedure now followed is to make regular school attendance 
a condition, when a new hoy is taken on, and for existing boys 
a condition, when an increment of pay is given ; in such cases 
also, a small deduction of about 8 annas a month is made from 
the lioy’s pay and used towards the maintenance of the school. 

To avoid harshness especially on boys, who come from a dis- 
tance and would have difficulty in attending the factory 
school, compulsion has not been suddenly or universally 
applied, but is being gradually extended. 

435. Besides financing the schools by contributions from ths 
boys as explained above, at Jubbulpore and Cawnpore, a 
monthly grant is made from Factory funds, whilst at 
Jubbulpore and Isbapore the provincial governments make 
grants. In every case, stress is laid on English, as if the boys 
eventually go into the Factoiy, a knowiledge of English is 
very useful in enabling tbem to read notices, drawings, ins- 
tructions, etc., and to go on to the more advanced instruction, 
which is given to ” Boy artisans ” and " Apprentices.” 
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436. At tlie Eiflc I’actory, Ishapore, with the concurrence 
and co-oporation of the Bengal education autlioritie;, a some- 
what original curriculum has 'been drawn up to give such 
elementarj’ educntion as will he specially uscfnl for artisans; 
the time spent on the vernacular has been reduced and as 
iiuu-h time as possible given to English, arithmetic and draw- 
ing. This is rather in the nniuro of an experiment in the 
training of bovs intended for an engineering career. 

At Ishapore, a small beginning is also being made to 
prevent lapse back into illiteracy, which is, however, probably 
more common in purely country areas where a boy never sees 
anything, even notices or advertisements, to read. This 
.ittempt is taking the form of getting the Factoir Co-opera- 
tive Soeietj', which is a flourishing concern, to stock a few 
cheap books and it is hoped in co-operation with the schools 
to get a sale for these; this, if successful, should also help 
children to learn to read, as many a child, when he has once 
begun to read, will rtipidly improve if he con have cheM story 
Iwoks to read bj^ himself. As the effort is to teach English 
as much as possible, the large choice of elementary and nicely 
illustrated children's hooks ^uhli.shed in English can he made 
use of for this purpose. Suitable TernoDular books of ibis 
sort are far less obtainable. 

437. At Eirkee, there is a group of schools run by the 
Alegnonkar Brothers in the neighbourhood of the Factory and 
factory hoys are encouraged and to some extent coerced into 
attending these schools. Boys whose pay has been fixed on the 
understanding that they aMend school. get their pay cut if 
their attendance is unsatisfactory. ’ Eeports are received from 
the schools to enable this point to he watched. The hoys’ 
contributions to these schools for the year amount to about 
Hs. IjSOO in the year. 

One of the jllessrs. Alcgaonkar’s schools is situated in the 
Factory Workmen’s Lines, so that the children in the Lines 
can go there easily. Two quartera in -the Lines have been 
given up for this purpose. 

438. At Cordite Factory, an evening school has been run for 
some three years by the clerical staff of the Factory on purelv 
voluntary lines,^ It is veij credifable to the clerical stalf. 
that they have initiated and persevered in this work. There 
ara about 85 on the rolls, mostly hoys, though there are some 
of the men of the Factorr. The classes are held immediately 
after the Facto^ closes, in premises in the Factory; the ins- 
truction IS principally in English and Tamil. It is very 
pleasing to find this practical idea of service to their -unedu- 
-Cmed fellow^ countrymen thus evinced by the factory clerks, 
the approximate numbers in the factory schools are 120 
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nt Isbajiorc; 2o Copsiporo; 115 Cnwnporo: 95 Jubbulporc; 

27S Kirkee; 85 Cordite Factory. 

439. Boy artisans arc boys who arc iu training to become Uoy .irtisam. 
.skilled nrli'-nns. For their jiracHcal training they are attached 

to skilled workmen, whilst for in.'-tniciion in Englmh and ior 
theoretical training they aic sent into the schools connected 
with the factories. To lake the Ilitle Factory, as an example, 
there are :il present 30 hoy artisans, who are normnllj' recruit- 
ed nftcr leaving school and are usually the sons of factory 
workinen; their age at locniitmcnl is fi"oni 14 to Ifi; the 3 - ai-e 
rompellcd to attend a night school in the Facfoiy* school and 
those binder 15 attend the da_v school from 3 to 4 r.ji. on work- 
ing dnrs (f.e., in working honrsi. The work inedudes English, 
Eleroenl.aiy irnthonintie.s and Dr.»wing, all of which will be 
dircctlv useful for them in the Factory. 

Similar arrangements are in operation at Cossipoic, Cawn- 
poro and .Tnhbulporc, Iheoicfical instruction tip to 10 or 12 
liour.s a week hoiiig given in ela^s rooms in the Fnclotw pre- 
mises during working liours. There are TG boj- artisans 
under training at diibbulporc, 58 nt Cossiporc, 89 nt 
Cnwnpnre. 

440. The mo.st ndvanood form of training and education .tppruntioo 
that the Ordnance Factories attempt is that of apprentices, ’rfl'ninii. 

f^omewliat dili’ercnl methods arc followed nt each of the 
fiutoricK nceoiding to local facilities for thcorelical instruc- 
tion. housing, recruits obtainable, etc. 

Apprentices generally begin on Bs. 40 a month, inercas- 
inn- in .subsequent year'. A deduction is made if they are 
boused as is the ease occasionally. Thej' have to keep fnctorj' 
liours and to oliserve faeloiy discipline. They are given 10 
to 12 liour.« thcorcticnl instruction in working hours per week 
and are eneotivagcd to do more. For their practical work, 
they go Ihrougli a definite prc«crihed cour.se of <o many hours 
or days in each inirl of the factory. The whole rotirse usually 
lasts live years. Au apprentice must have received a good cdu- 
ention before he is accepted ; no definite eduentional standard 
has yet been laid down as the .seberoe is new and to some 
extent exiien'mental nnd each factory bad to establish it« own 
eonnertion and ascertain wbnf class of .voutb tliei' could 
obtain. I'lxpciicnce is showing that tbero is plcntv of demand 
finm parents and the lads tbemsolves for ibis training. There 
can be no two opinions’ as to the importance of this sort of 
training for the progress of the country. It has worked out 
so far that at Tshapme the appventiees arc nearly all ITindiis 
nnd the standard for admission is Intermediate Art* or 
Science. Ihoiigli some B.A’s nnd B.Sc’.s have been taken. At 
€o-sipore nl'O the api>rentiocs are nearly all Findiis; nt 
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Jubbulporp and Kirkco tbej' arc principallr, Iboiigb not 
entirely, European or Anglo-Indian; at Cordite Factory, 14 
are European or Anglo-Indian and 18 are Indian; at Cawn- 
pore, 3 are European or Anglo-Indian, 9 are, Indian. In 
every case there are considerable waiting lists and applica- 
tions come from all over the country. At a recent competi- 
tive examination at Jubbulpore, there wew 43 candidates for 
14 vacancies and of those rejected 10 were matriculates. The 
educational standard aimed at is that of I.A. or I.Sc. or 
corresponding qualification from European schools. An age 
limit has not been definitely fixed till it is seen how supply 
and demand balance, hut nineteen is looked upon as a 
desirahle maximum. 

441. Difierent methods have had to he adopted to give the 
necessary theoretical instruction, according to what local 
facilities are available. The Bifle Factoiy staff have shown 
an excellent spirit of unselfish service in undertaking this 
theoretical instruction in addition to their other factoiy mities ; 
ill this way more advanced instruction in mathematics and 
science is being given, without any outside help or remunera- 
tion, than had originally been thought possible. The original 
idea of apprenticeship had aimed at most at producing lads 
who might eventually become foremen. At Ishapore, owing 
to the unexpectedly high class of lad or young man which has 
come forward and to the high standard of instruction that 
has been given by the staff it seems to be 'possible that the Fac- 
tory may turn out men fit later on to be appointed to the officer 
grades of the factories staff after probationary 'periods in 
the lower ranks. 

442. The Cqssiporc apprentices get their theoretical instruc- 
tion by attending the Calcutta Technical School; at Juhhul- 
pore, the co-operation of theBobertson College has been secured 
and the lads attend classes specially arranged for them there. 
At Cawnpore, the factory staff give special lectures on tanning 
and curriery work and the apprentices take courses from the 
International Correspondence School. These courses are also 
undertaken (compulsorily in every case) by the apprentices 
at Kirkee and Cordite Factory. As said above 10 to 12 
hours a week in working hours are allotted to this theoretical 
work. 

In every factoiy, the apprentices are encouraged and 
helped to go in for games and sports and some very success- 
ful teams have been turned out by them. 

\ 

^ evidence that the had old idea, in India that 
manual labour and factory work were degrading and beneath 
^ dignity of lads of good families is slowly breaking down. 
The factory staff have had to face this difficulty and a good 
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•floal (if i)ei's.U!wioii and Iniinnuving have; had to be used, but 
pjogrw! Koems to liave been imule. ]}y starting a lad in the 
iiard griiiiy worb of the Miiilhy if is soon seen if his hoarf is 
in the worJt. 

4‘14. llie lads have to sign an agreement before being taken After 
•on and arc given a certificate on completion of tlie course sliow-oiuiloymiiiit. 
ing ■nliat they have done. On eoniplction of their course, 
ffiey are frp(> to leave the Ordnance Factories and to seek 
•(‘luidoynipiil elsewhere if they like. On the other hand, if 
they wisli to staj* on, cinjiloj-nient would be offered them in 
the Ordnance I'acfories. Tf a lad was very cflicient and if a 
vacancy occurred he_ might be taken on fir-st, on completing 
Ins npjnenticesbip in a supervisory capacity, on perhaps 
11s. l.'iO a moiitb; otlienvisp be would probably start on 
Us. 11)0 or 120, jicrfectiiig bis training in some particular 
br.iiirb of work; in (cmjiorary snpervisorv billets he iiiighl 
rise toward 11s, 200 a mouth ; the lowest permanent posts are 
flinse of cliargemon, who cominenee on Us. 200 lising even- 
tually to Fs. :J50 with contributory provident fund; above 
the clnirgemen come assistant fm-cmeii (Rs. :575 to 490) and 
ioremcn (lls. 500 to 0501. Tbere is no bar to an apprenlire 
vising to tlipsp positions, provided he is (jualificd by lorbnieal 
knowledge, elfieicney and ebnraeter. 

The sebeme for apjirentice training in the Ordnance Fae- 
lories aims at training 120 at the klel.il and Steel Faetoiy, 
the Rifle Faelory and (tun and Shell Facloiy, Cossipore, 
combined; •')() at .lubbulpnre; 40 at ('awiijMire; 40 at Kivkee; 
and 40 at Cordite Fac-tnvy. Approximately two-thirds of 
th«se nninber.s have alroadv Ik-cii leached Kuiopean, Anglo- 
Tiidian' and Tndians arc all accepted, and flic Iniining is such 
that they should eventually be able to lisp to the rank of 
foreman, though (he apprentices arc free to leave the 
Oidnance l‘\ictories and seek c)ii]»loymeiit elsewhere if they 
prefer to do so. 


(;.r) Education nf /)ffcrtivi‘.\. 

445. Considering the limited funds at the disposal of pro- LimUod 
viiicial goveriiiiients and local bodies for the provision of educa- activity, 
tion for Ibo wliole, there is no reason to wonder that little 
attempt has been made to pi'ovide education for the defective. 

The traditions of the eountiy assign the enic of the poor and 
beljilcss to (heir relatives and neither public nor private philnu- 
(hropy has bitlievlo been called upon to maintain those large 
inslirutions for the dostiUitc ami (he disabled which fom 
sueb a feature of western eiviliwitioii. Com’Ctjueiitly, although 
the last census returns sbosy that the number of blind and denf- 

r 
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DHite cliildren between tlie ages of five and fifteen in British: 
India is at least 73,000, there are in all India only eleven 
schools for the blind and thirteen schools for deaf-mutes. It 
is doubtful,' even if there had been any demand for an increase 
in their number, Tvliether public opinion Tvould have favourea 
the diversion of funds to this purpose. The advantages of 
teaching a blind child to read or a d6af-mnte to speat are too- 
remote to make any effective appeal in a sooiely 'which still 
measures education largely by its economic value. But|the 
fact that the attendance at these institutions is 'only 1,183 
shows that for some time to come they are capable of meeting 
any natural increase in demand. The institutions are distri- 
buted as follows : — 

Statistics oj Blind and Deaf and Dnmh schools, 1921-22. 
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446. These schools all provide some practical training suit- 
able for defectives, such as basket-maldng, mat-weaving and 
music for the blind and tailoring and carpentry for the deaf- 
mutes. It is reported from Bombay that many of the blind- 
become musicians and find a ready patronage in private hoiwes. 
Blind musicians are also employed as instructors in girls’ 
schools. Some blind Muhammadans memorise the-llorati and 
arc employed as Koran insti'uctors in maktahs or Mvazzins in- 
mosques. But the number of defectives who so earn a liveli- 
hood is very small; many, it has been said, are maintained by 
their families ; many, on the other hand, maintain themselves 
by their infirmity.* " The blind can, as a rule, earn more- 
by mendicancy than by following a craft, and it is further 
said that those who have once tasted the joys of the road 
are loath to settle down to n life of humdrum toil.”'* 


“Bombay report. 
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447. In llcnual, a school for deficient children iras opened other 
by Hiss Do Ijaplacc nt Kurseong in 1018. This school is pro- eohoola. 
bably the first of its kind in India and trains children Avho 
through mental or physical defects cannot derive much benefit 
from the instruction given in oi’dinary schools. Instruction 

is imparted by means of special apparatus, exercises and disci- 
pline suited to the nature of each individual case and it is 
reported that remarkable results have been achieved. The 
Ilongnl Government made a capital grant of Bs. 30,000 for 
the purclinse of n site and also give a small monthly grant- 
in-aid. ■ 

The special school attached to the Leper Asylum at 
Purulia in Bihar and Orissa had 111 boys and 136 girls on 
its rolls nt the end of the period under revievr. 

448. The Bombay Government in 1020 appointed a com- The Bombay 
niittcc to consider the cdiic.alion of defectives and as a le-sult of committco. 
its recommendations offered liberal assistance up to two-thirds 

of the cost of maintenance to private and public bodies willing 
to start schools for these unfortunates; but so far the response 
has been small. A few individuals and socictic.s, such ns 
Professor Advani of Hvdcrabad and the Indian Association 
of TVorkers for the Blind, itiysorc, keep alive .^ome public 
interest in this subject but the time for any general advance 
i.s not yet come. 


t2 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ebucatios is tiij: Abmy. 

General aims. 449. T]ie Army in India undertakes tlio respon-sibility of 
tlic educnlion of certain sections of iLo community. Its ncti* 
vities are directed info various clinnnels witli certain definite 
otijeefs, u’liich may lie snnininrised as follows: — 

(t) The education of llie .soldier, Hritisb :»nd Indian, in 
order to — 

(rt) develop his traininp fneiilties; 

(li) improru liini ns a subject for niilitnr 3 ’ training and 
as a citizen of the Empire ; 

(o) enhance the pi-ospc-cts of remunerative employment on 
his I'clurn to civil life. 

(/i) The fulfilment of the ohligatious of the State to the 
ehihlien ol soldiers serving and ('.r-scn'ice (British and 
Indian). 

(«i) The provision, us far as possible, of training for the 
children of soldiers, who have died in the service of their 
country. 

(/w) The creation of a body oi Indian gentlcmon educated 
according to English public school traditions, which should 
piovide suitable candidates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The schemes and institutions designed for the cariying 
out of these ohjeets are in various stages of development. In 
some cases arc the modification or improvement of some 
older existing institution and. in others, new organisations 
have been necessary to meet new roquiremenis. 

450. The scheme for the education of the British soldier in 

* India is the one adopted for the whole British Army with 

suitable modifications. The principle, which is the basis for 
lhis_ scheme, is tliat enunciated in the Manual of Educational 
Training — ‘‘ Educational training is an integral part of the 
normal training' of a soldier” and, under this principlle, 
ijfncers and non-commissioned officers are as responsible for 
tbe^ education of the rank and file ns for actual military 
training. , 

451. To assist Commanding Officers a corps of education 
experts consisting of officers, warrant officers and sergeants, 
and known as the Array Educational Corps has been formed. 
The personnel of this Corps are attached to the various forma- 
tions and units, a due proportion being allotted to the Indian 
establishment of British troops. On account of the retrench- 
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ment advocated by tbe Geddes Coioiuittee aud farther, in 
India, by the Inchcape Committee, the Corps has been so 
greatly I’educed that the original conception of its work has 
had to be considerably modified. 

452. The constant changes necessitated have been a great 
handicap to steady progress, but the position is now stabilized 
and a definite routine established. Stages in educational pro- 
gress are marked hy examinations through which the success- 
ful candidates become the possessors of the 3rd, 2nd, 1st 
Class and Special Army Certificates of Education, respectively. 

All men must he in possession of the 2nd Class Certificate to 
be eligible for Proficiency Pay, and for promotion to warrant 
rank the 1st Class Certificate is necessary. The Special 
Certificate, the standard of which is approximately that of 
the Matriculation of the Home universities, forms a link with 
civil education, and is obtained by the man, who wishes to 
continue his education after leaving the Army, or to engage 
m some occupation in which a considerable degree of literacy 
is required. The teaching up to the standard of the 2nd 
Class Certificate is actually done by the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the \inits. The higher training is 
given by a warrant officer or sergeant of the Army Educa- 
tionnl Corps, attached to each imit, who also advises and 
assists in the more technical branches of the preliminary 
work. 

453. In order that regimental officers and non-commission- 
ed officers should be fitted for this branch of their duties a 
School of Education has been founded at Wellington with a 
staff of 9 instructors, where, during a course lasting 13 weeks, 
those attending are imbued with accepted education princi- 
ples; afforded opportunities of refreshing their knowledge of 
certain class subjects; taught the elements of agricultural 
science, and given instruction and practice in the art of 
lecturing. All officers are compelled to attend one of these 
courses before promotion 'to Captain. 

454. An important branch of educational training is yet vocational 
in its infancy, but already much has been done in districtstraining, 
where facilities exist. This is the preparation of the British 
soldier for his return to civil life. Tocational training is the 
means to this end. Since for the purpose no additional funds. 

are available, no training cenfre exists similar to the Houn- 
slow and Catterick Vocational Training Centres at Home, hub 
in large towns, like Calcutta, the assistance of local firms has 
been enlisted and men who are due for transfer to the Home 
establishment in the approaching Trooping Season are allowed 
to spend the last 3-6 months of their service with a selected 
firm learning a new trade, or refresliing their knowledge or 
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one in -which they -were pieviouBly engaged. The great assist- 
ance afiorded by the various firms to this important branch 
of -work for the economic -welfare of the Empire is an encourag- 
ing factor. 

455. The education of the Indian sepcy presents greater 
difSoulties owing to ; — 

(fl) the extreme illiteracy of the average Indian recruit;- 

(b) the scarcity of instructors. 

The old type of teacher -was found to be generally unsuit- 
able to carry out the new educational ideals and endeavours 
have been made to create a new body of educationalists of the 
right type. The Indian Army School of Education has been 
established at Belgaum with aims similar to those of the 
British Army School of Education at Wellington. Candidates 
for training at this school are selected from, (a) the ranks of 
the better educated serving soldiers, (h) existing oi-vilian 
schoolmasters, and (c) demobilised and pensioned Indian 
officers and soldiers. These are under instruction for 2 or 3 
terms of 13 weeks each by a staff of 5 British officers and 10 
Indian officers and at the end of their course are recommended 
by the pomniandant for a suitable rank in the Indian Army 
Educational Corps and posted to -units. Up to date 322 of 
various ranks have been trained and posted particularly to 
training battalions. 

The_ Indian Army Educational Corps is composed entirely 
of Indian personnel. 

The minimum standard for military efficiency in the case 
of the Indian soldier comprises — 

(а) ability to take part in a simple conversation in.Urdu — • 

the lingua franca of the Indian Army — on- mili- 
tary topics; 

(б) Literacy in Urdu in the Eoman character. 

In addition, the following subjects form part of the curri- 
culum in Indian units ; — 

Map reading, geography, physical education, Indian and 
regimental history and Indian citizenship. Certain suggested 
standards have been laid down which men should, attain pro- 
gressively throughout their service, but Commanding Officers 
are allowed considerable latitude in their application. 

456. The ed-ucational needs of the children of British sol- 
diers are met largely by the various regimental schools. STo 
gi’eat changes have taken place in this direction, but an 
endeavour has been made to improve the qualification of the 
teachers and, as far as the present financial stringency will 
allow, to improve and supplement the obsolete furniture. 
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•■apparatus, books, etc. The education given in many of these 
schools oonmares favoui’ably with that obtainable in the best 
primary schools at Home. These schools do not complete 
■the provision made to fulfil the obligations of Government to 
afford adequate education for the children of the British 
soldier. The Lawrence DJilitary School at Sanawar, men- 
tioned in the last Quinquennial Eeview, provides accommoda- 
tion for about 600 boys and girls, including a number of 
crphaiis, and educates them from the kindergarten stage to the 
standard required for the High School examination. In addi- 
tion, the girls acquire the elements of domestic science, 
the boys do a certain amount of manual training; and com- 
mercial subjects are taught to both. Soldiers’ orphans are 
.admitted to the school free and the fees for other children 


are adjusted according to the rank and income of the parents. 

•io7. It has been realized for some time that some pro'll- Indian 
sion for the education of the children of the Indian soldier is 
urgently required. Sons of the martial classes have been 
found to be extremely backward educationally and the di£5- 
•cultj' of compelling their attendance at school, during the 
.absence of the father with his regiment, has also been realised. 

3. scheme bas therefore been completed, which it is hoped 
will accomplish for the Indian soldier’s child what is being 
50 successfully carried out for the British soldier’s child at 
.Sanawar. It has been decided to establish, for this purpose, 
in those areas which contain the majority of the military 
classes, a number of schools to be named the King George's 
-Eoyal Jlilitary Schools and which will serve as a memorial 
to those Indians who fell in the Great War. “ The Patrirtic 
Fund ” of about Es. 11 lakhs has, by the express wish of His 
Majeslv the King-Emperor, been appropriated for initial ex- 
penses 'and this will admit of the immediate erection 
'eouipiuBBt of tlirGo scliools. During liis ^ recGut yisi'^ Sis 
Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales laid the fonnd^ion 
stones of two of these at Jullundur and Aurangabad Serai 
respectively, and it is expected that these two wEl be ready 
for opening early in 1924. The building of the tlnrd at 
Bareilly, United Provinces, is, for the present, postponed. 

The aim of each school will he to afford education of me 
Anglo-vernacular middle standard to approximately 200 child- 
-ren Orphans and sons of disabled soldiers will be admitted 
to the schools free of all costs and the fees of other children 
will be proportionate to the parents’ means. 

4.58 In addition to this scheme the foundation stone has 
■been laid at New Delhi by His Eoyal Highness the Pnnce of 
Wales of the Kitchener College. This institution is for the 
-purpose of providing a high .school education for the sons ot 
Indian ofiBcers, and will accommodate 400 students. A sum 
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of JN, a InKli" siili'-ciiljw! I»y Htilinir C'liii'f' ns « jncmorial to 
iLi‘ Jute lionl Kilrlioni'r tins Ijn-n coiitiiiiiiti'fl townid^ Uie 
Its. liiKlis icijiiiicd foi llif iiiitinl cost uf building, but 
owing (" ilic luck o( fiiitluT funds, it is tcgri'llcd (Itfit tbi- 
ncluiil (‘ll‘(■tion of tin- Cidlcgf o.itinnt bo i>rocrodo(l willi nt 
jiro'cut. 

■I'd). Tile Inst, bill not least of tbc objrct'i of tlie cdiica* 
tioniil ni-tivitirs of ili)< tinny in India, is being lealizod nt tlio- 
iiisfituiinn l.noi\n as Tbo t’linco of \Valps' Itoy.'il Indi.an 
.Mililiity College at Dfliia Dun. Tlic foiiudation stone wa" 
laid by His Itov.il fliglmess in i'Vbttiaiy 1!I22, and the Col- 
lege was o|ieni'ii nilii III students slmiily aflorwanb, a num- 
ber wliicli lias now ineieased to 70— -Ibe limit jjro'iribod by 
tlie [iresent aceomniodalioii. The Commaiid.int. who it an 
oilicei of the Indian Anny, hns a .stall of ID liinstris niid 
instructors, wlin me .sti|>|)tied partly by tho Indian Kducational 
Soiviop; tlio Army Kdm-ntlnnnl Corps; the Indian ,\niiy, and' 
partly by civilian ma'tei- lecmifed in Kngland. It ineiude< 
vernacular tcaclicrs nnd n iimulri, ti gaiantlii nml a slmstji for 
religious instriirlion. Tlie staff inid radets are nrrnmnmdnled 
in file buildings of the Old Indian Cadet Corps. The aim of 
Ibe institution is to piovide ediiention on tlie lines of an 
Kiigli'li public selioid for tlie sons of Indian genllemen. both 
rivil and militaiy. up (n the .sf.indnrd rerjiiired for p.'i'dng 
file Enlimiee examimition of the Koyal Military College, 
i^'andiitirsl, and the excellent results so far produced' are shown 
by the fact tlial of Ibe six eandidntes nominated for the Hoynl 
Milit.my College in Slay I02D Ibe first two were educated at 
the Sclioil. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I 

MiscEr.r.Ai'EOus. 

1. — Private Institutions. 

_ 460. The foregoing chapters of the report have dealt only statistiov 
with public or recognised institutions, that is to say, insti- 
tutions which conform to certain standai-ds and complj’- with 
certain regulations laid down by Government or by the univer- 
sities. There are, however, in India over 34,000 unrecognised 
institutipns, containing over six hundred thousand pupils. 


Private Institutions. 


Class of Institutions. 

19IB-I7. j 

1921-22. 
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644,638 

639,126 
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4G1. A largo muiilier of iho inslititlions included in ilio 
above table are relies of the old indigenous svftenis of learning 
in tills countiy. They vaiy* in iniporlnncc from sucli institu- 
tions ns the DaruUUUUn at Dcobaiul (I'nitcd Province-) and 
the Guuil-iil at Uardwar to muVn ‘.clionl’- in wliicb Die Koran 
is tauglit liy into, pntshalw !;r|ii by old Hindu pondits and 
himhiimhnjtini scbnnls teaebing tl»' Indian system of ItookT 
keeping to cliildreii of llie baiiiu cla'-s. Krmi of Ibe sclinoh 
cln'-'-ed in the foregoing tiibb' O', vernacular vebonU it is pro- 
bable lliat (be majority tall under one or otber of ibe'c bead*. 

‘1G2. Many private schools arc wholly or primarily religions 
in character and give no instruction in the three Il’=. inth 
the addition of secular subjects to tiieir roiirses they tend to 
become absorbed in the ranks of recognised schools.’ If they 
still remain outside the public school system, it is not as a rule 
from any dislike on the part of the mahngers to the acceptance 
of recognition or aid from ptiblie rCTeniies. On the contrary, 
the Inspector of Sanskrit Patslialas in the United Provinces 
says that “the matter of recognition engages ton much atten- 
tion in private institutions; some managers attempt to gain 
rccogiiilion in spite of inefficient teaehing. hy enticing good 
boys from other schoobs: some engage pandits' of good attain- 
nienis tetnnnrnrilv.’'’ But the wihlie. resoun'cs for education 
being limited they cannot justifiably be S 2 )cnt on subddiiing 
institutions whicli do not directly contribute to the mliietion 
of illileraey, 

<fl) In Burma. 4 (j 3 _ nm-mn ),uppHcs by far the largest niuiibcr of schools of 
this class. There were, in 1922, 17,526 unrceognisod.monnstic 
schools in Bnnna with 1SJ,20S pupils. At times systematic 
attempts have been made to iutvoduce secular iilslriiction 
into religious institutions and to improve tbeir efficiency In 
order to bring thorn into tlic public school system. One such 

<4) In Sinit. experiment with the miilla schools in Sindh has been 
de-rribed in pavagiuph 412. It is a curious fact Hint one of 
tho chief stumbling blocks to the recognition of mvlla and 
monastic schools is the ignoranco and even dislike of arith- 
metic shown by religious teachers. A well-intentioned device 
for popularising this subject in private monastic schools in 
Burma, the MulagananthWhn examination, was after seven 
years’ trial found to cost more than it was woith and was on 
the advice of tho Divisional Boards abandoned. 

Vo turo 

464. Kest in numereial importance are the private ventoe 
schools. These are primmy schools started by individuals, 
often very ill-odnoated, to gain a living. Many of them are 
closed after providing a brief and precarious livelihood for 


'TIsiUd Provinces, p. 137. 
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tLcir originators. Others xrliicli sLow by tbeir attendance a 
reasonable prospect of ponnanence and wliiob are conducted 
tvitli a certain amount of efficiency obtain recognition and, if 
funds permit, grants from local bodies. 

405. The steady annual decrease in the number of private “National ” 
schools of all rln«sos, save one. i- due to their sfradual absorp- 
tion in this way -into the public school 'system. The one 
exception to which I refer is the class entitled “ other element- 
ary schools.” The table shows a considerable increase imder 
this head; because it includes the “national” schools 
which were founded as a result of the non-co-operation move- 
ment. Of these schools little can be wi’itten because little 
ir- known : an aeeounl of their origin has been given in the 
first chapter of this Eeview. One inspector writes of them 
“ These unrecognised schools are a serious menace to the well- 
being of the rising generation. ..Ul hinds of tactics are 
employed to attract hoys from other schools and no spirit of 
authority is inculcated'. Departmental recognition is neither 
asked for nor cared for, there being no restrictions to the 
admission of their products to recognised schools.”® The 
following remarks from Burma admit of more general appli- 
cation; — “The future of National schools is naturally a. 
subject of anxiety not only to Government but also to their 
present supporters. Both sides are probably looking forward 
to the possibility of reapproaohment. Government realises the 
duty of co-operating if possible with all voluntary educational 
agencies and of encouraging all honest attempts to reproduce 
and develop the true genius of the Burmese people. The 
naiional school managers on the other hand, when political 
soreness heals and when they take the educational side of 
their work more .seriously, may be expected to feel the need of 
grants-in-aid, for there is no doubt that, in spile of monthly 
Mibscriptions and collections at political meetings and pagoda 
feasts, they are sadly hampered for want of money.”® 

466. Binally, there are a few institutions of special cha- 
racter which, while maintaining a self-imposed high standard Schools, 
of efficiency, have not sought recognition, since they are un- 
willing to admit of any restrictions on their free development 
along original lines. Such for example are the Gimthil at 
llnrdwar where are reproduced the monastic traditions of 
ancient Ilindu education, the nniver-sity for women at Poona 
which has been described in paragraphs 103 and 255 and 
the Santinikelan at Bolpnr. This last-named owes 

its foundation and inspiration to the genius of Dr. Bamnora- 


® Punjab, pp. 61-62. 
’ Burma, p. 82. 
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nafli Tngorc. Of it flic Cnlcuttn liiiiversif}' Commission 
reported as follows* j — 

“It is n linardiitg scliool for boys; situated on n lolling 
upland in open rouutry, uiid cnmiiining, in its rnuise ot 
training .uid metliods of disripline, Tiidian tindition witli 
ideas from tlie West. With regard to the goneinl work of 
the seluiid it must sultiee to say that it is no small privilege 
for iioys to receive lessons in tbeir vei iiueulat from one of the 
most accomplislied mid celebrated writcis of the ngc. Xo 
one nlio bas seen the poet, sitting baic-lieaded in n long robe 
in tlie (ijien vcraiulnli of it liiw-roofed house — the wide 
liedgcloss fields streirbing to the distant bmiroii beyond — 
with a class of little boys, each on bis curjict, in a circle 
before him on tlio ground, can ever forget the imptossion, or 
be insensible to the serviee which Sir llubindvnnatli Tagore 
rondem to bis eoimtiT by offering to the younger generation 
the best Ibal ho has to give," “ .VI Itolpnr he gives Ibc 
central place to studies which cnti l)c.s( lie pursued in the 
mother tongue; mokes (nil ednrationnl use of music ♦ • • 
and of drainufie representation * * ’.of imagination in 
narrative and of mnnunl work; of social Bcrviro yimong less 
fortunate neighhours and of responsible soH-gov'prnmcnt in 
the life of the school eoniinnnity itself.” 

II. — Orienltil SUidics, 

4G7. The .study of the classics forms a part of the ordinary 
course ot general eduentimi in Indian secondarv schools and 
colleges; in fact by nine universities a student n« required to 
jKiss in a classical language lor nratriculatiou. The classical 
instruction provided in schools and colloges for generol 
education is conducted on modem lines, moiHfied in the case 
of schools by the very restricted knowledge of modern 
methods and modern study possessed by the maulvis and 
jiaiulits employed ns tcaelieVs, An account of an attempt to 
improve these mctlio(1.s Ims heen given in paragraph 281. 

4G8. Apart from the classical education given in the ordi- 
nary schools and colleges there ore in India a large number of 
institutions specificrdly devoted to the study of Arabic, Fciniau 
and Sanskrit. Foremost among these are the Cnlcutto 
Madrassa, the Sanskrit Colleges of Calcutta and Benares and 
the Oriental College of the Piminb rniversity at Lahore. 
One new Government Sanskrit College was opened during the 
quinquciminin at Sylhet, and the Govefliment of Bihar and 
Orissa took over tie management of the Sanskrit College, 
Fui'i, and of the Madrossn Islamia Shannsul Huda at Banki- 

* TTniversity Commifision Keport, Vol. I, Chapter VXIIr 

pp. 22a~-W. 
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the nneient trisdoiu enn ho iicist ncliiovcd, so far ai it can hi.-^ 
nehioved by educational means, by bringing the old and the 
new together in the higher inslitiilions oi learning with a 
view to interaction and tlie sumval of the best in both.”' 

470. In Bombay, the Gama Oriental Institute and the 
Bhandarkar Oriental UtHcarch Institute deterre special 
mention in connection with the advancemoni of oriental studies 
and research. Both institutions arc doing useful work. A 
fellowship has been endowed at the Gama Institute for the 
preparation of treatises on Iranian civilisation and literature, 
for the collection of nianuscript'!, etc., and certain prizes arc 
also offered for special c.'-.-ays. The Bhandarkar Institute 
possesses a unique collcetinn of manuscripts, including those 
of the Governinent Manuscrijits Library, fonnorl}- deposited 
at the Dcccau College. The manuscripts arc lout out to 
scholars. Various publications have been undertaken by the 
Institute, including those of the Bombay Sanslrrit and 
Pralcrit Series which have been handed over to it by the 
Bombay Government. Glasses in rrcncli nnd German were 
also opened^ but they have been discontinued for want of 
accommodation. Tlie Instituic publisbes n roscarcb journal 
called the “ Annals of tbc Bhandarkar InstiUitc.” A coii" 
forenco of orientalists from nil over Indio was held at the 
Institute in November 1919 for tbc first time. “ The confer- 
ence was a splendid success. It gave to tbc world of scliolars 
an idea of individual efforts in the field of oriental research 
nnd helped to start an exchongc of ideas between the Echolars 
canying on isolated efforts in different directions.”' Tho 
iiKslifule receives certain maintenance grants from Govern- 
ment, 

471. Tho Government of Bihar and Orissa liave devoted 
much attention to tho question of oriental education. A Sup- 
erintendent of Sanskrit Studies was appointed in 1918 and tho 
post has since been included in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. Tho Superintendent’s duties include inspection, with 
tho liclp of two assistants, of the Sanskwit teaching throughout 
tho province and also the management of the Sanskrit 
examinations, A Superintendent of Islamic Studies was also 
appointed in 1922 and tlie institution of a Board of Islamic 
Educotion is under consideration. 

_ 472. Most of the tols and mndrassas prepare for certain 
oriental title or diploma examinations conducted in some pro- 
vinces by Government, in others by the universities or by 
special boards. Such a board, for example, is the Gouncil of 
the Calcutta Sanslait Association, which was established in 
1918. The main body of tho Association, which is called the 
convocation, consists of a maximum of 600 members whose- - 
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BUggoslions relating to the encouragement of Sanskrit lenrn- 
ing, when roportcil upon bjf tlic Council, are submitted to 
Govonimcnt for consideration. The Council consists of 
liftcon ordinary members, two being elected by tbe pnndits 
of Hast and We.st Bengal, the remainder nominated by 
Govoriiniont, together with five additional members, who are 
scholar.'? trained in Western methods also nominated by 
Governinent. The As.socintion conducts examinations and 
grants titles. As a result the tol is gradually coming within 
what might almost be railed departmental standards, though 
there still roinain many of the old type in which the 
Adhyapaka himself confers the titles. 

473.^ The reports of other Directors contain little reference Deelinaiir 
to old-time classical schools. Tlierc is no doubt that economic numbera. 
prossui-o has done mtirli to reduce the attendance at institu- 
tions of this type. Government may, in deference to public 
opinion, help to keep alix-c many of the.se institutions, which 
ran no longer maintain themselves bj* private support; but 
Goyrrnmriit cannot find opportunities for the employment of 
their r.r-studonts. Maeaul.ay in his famous minute, written in 
JS3.'), quotes a petition from the r.»^stndents of the Sanskrit 
College in which the petitioners represent that, after having 
liern maintained and educated by Government for ten or 
twelve years, they find tbomsolvcs turned on tbo world without 
" means for a decent living.” Tlic products of tlic old type 
of classical education imparted in fobs, maktabs and madrnssas 
find tbomeclvcs at tlic present day in a very similar position. 


777 , — nrformatory ScJiools. 

Total sfrrnffiJi aad expend tiurr of Reformatories in India. Statistic*. 
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«etiTOl. 474. ExoBpt for n sligkl rise in the cost per pupil in resi" 
donee, due to inevitable inci'eases in the salaries of the stall, 
there is very little to note in the histoiy of reformatoiy schools 
during the last five 3 'eara. These scliools provide, in addition to 
general education, training in various industries, so that the . 
boys can earn an honest livelihood on leaving. Cane-Trorki 
carpentiy, boot-making and pottery are among the trades 
usually taught. 

Haranbngh. 475 . Uig Jovgesf school, that at Hazarihagh, is used by the 
Governments of Bengal ahd As.sam for juvenile offenders as 
well as by that of the province in which it. is situated; the 
two iormer governments now contribute to the cost of the 
institution a sum calculated on the number of boys whom 
thev send for Thp sipff hji« Ireen eomnletclv re- 

organised. Among othei' changes the old guards, 45 in num* 
ber, have been replaced by a staff of wardens and literate 
Lousefathers. “This change was made partly because it 
was found that men of the class from which the guards were 
recruited did the bo.rs more harm than good, partly to render 
the school less like a jail and partly to provide a staff of men 
suitable to look after the boys outside schools."^ 

jail-like aspect of the Indian reformatoiy schools 
' 18 severely commented on by the Indian Jails Committee, which 

visited them in 1919, The Committee considered that the 
luiinher of boj's collected in these institutions is, in nearl}’ 
cveiy case, much ^too large for a single superintendent, who is 
nniible to give attention to individual cases; thev noted also 
the absence of all female care. The Committee was struck 
by the prevailing gloom and lack of spirit among the hoys. 

MlUnd 1ms is, however, not universal. The Doys of the Delhi and 
ersvda. Yeravda schooJs appear to enjoy a more interesting life. To 
quote from the report of the Superintendent of ^e latter insti- ' 
tution ; " the boys are allowed as much freedom as Is consistent 
with the maintenance of school discipline. They get all the 
holidays which are gi'anted to the secondary schools of the 
Presidency: these holidays are fully piijoj^ed as they are 
usually spent in rest, games or walks to inteiesting places in 
the neighbourhood. »• * « c School games, viz., cricket, 
foothair, atya-pntyn, hhokho, gymnastic exei'cises and drill are ■ 
played regularly every day strictly in acooi’dance with the rules 
of the respective games. ■* ■* * ^\ rivei’ being not far from 
the echool, hoys are taken ’in small batches to swim there 
generally on Sundays.”* 

477. The JaUs Committee recommend that these, schools 
should be made as like ordinary schools as possible. They 
suggest buildings on the collage sy.steiii in the country with a 
matron in attendance at each school. * , 

’Bihsr.ond Orissa, p. 128. 

• Bombay report. 
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478. By tbo Madras Children’s Act which was passed in Madtafl 
1020 ihc lerjii “ I'oforniatorj' ” ^chaol has been replaced by the Children’s 
form " certified ” scliool. The general trend of the provisions 
•ot this Act is in (ho direction of bringing the institutes certi- 
fied under it more into lino with ordinary sohool'. The’ 
immediate efiVet of the Act will he tlic certification of the 
Chhigloput School ns n senior school for juvenile offenders 
from Madras City. It will continue to be a reformatory 
echool for offenders from the mufnssal. The health of the 
scholars at Ohinglcpni suffered severely in 1019 and cluhornte 
steps liave been taken to improve the condition of !he 
promises. 


479. The Bengal Ohildi-en’s Act, which was passed in Bsngal 
January 1922, is applicable to both boys and girls and ® 
provides that youthful offenders may be sent to a Reformatory 

or Industrial .school, and that neglected and destitute children 
may be sent to Tndu.strial schools. The Act will be cfliTied 
out by llic Judicial Department with assistance from the 
ILducnlion Department in those clauses that relate to school*-. 

480. Boeords are kepi of the after-careers of tho_e«-pupils 
of reformatory schools for two or three years after their release. 

In Bihar and Orissa two special deputy inspectors were em- 
plnvod for the nurpose of keeping in tomh nitli ilu-e l.ov-. 

The distances that they had to cover, since the boy- come 
from Bengal, .Vssam. Bihai and (trissa. were too great and 
Ihc work is now pertonnod hv oidinary --nh-in-peetor* who 
reeeive an nllowanre for it, 

4S1. The statistics given in the following table rfiow 
afler-earcor.s of boys released from llic Cliingleput, Trra-vda. 
3rntunga and ITaziiribagh school 


Aftor-carcors of dheharped hoyt. 
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482. A difficult problem of 

-the selection ot books for use m recognmod schools. In view of , 
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primnry .schools any work that htis been oflicinlly approved for ^ 
use as a text-book becomes a sonrpj? of considerable profit to 
the author and publishers. Coiascquently the output of school 
books in some provinces is very large. Lists of approvetf 
liooks are published from lime to time by each provincial 
department of education. In order to nssi.st the Director 
in the selection of books for inclusion in 'the approved list 
there is, in every province, a text-book committee, composed 
partly of offieials and partly of non-olRcials. The committee.’ 
are generally resolved into sub-committees dealinij with differ- 
ent classes of publications or with works in different verna- 
culars. A dc.seription of the operations of these bodies was 
given in the last review- Some idea of the extent of their 
work may be gained from the following figures for three 
provinces: — 


Booh dealt with beheeen. 1917 and 1922. 


Province. 

Considered. 

Approved. 

itojected. 

Still pending- 

6<cls°1 

i,m 

01$ 

SQG 

821 

jpihsr ami Orissa . 

4,43.S 

1,C4» 

],0S2 

810 

United ProvinocB 

j 2,200 

s'S 

00 

1,302 

40 


. Even in a small province like the Xorth-AVest Frontier Pro- 
lince the Director receives over five hundred books from 
publishers every year for eonsidcration. 

Objcoti of 483. The work of text-book committees came in for a cer- 

tbelr-wotl. amount of criticism at the close of the lost quinquennium 
and local governments were addressed by the Government of 
India on the subject. Many of the criticisms were hosed on 
the incorrect assumption that it is the function of a text-book 
committee to encourage authorship. The reasons on the other 
hand which should guide a text-book committee to approve 
of a book are, firstly, that it is one of _ the best books 
for the educational purpose for which it is designed and. 
secondly, that its cost is reasonable and within the means of 
the class of boy for whom it is to be prescribed. It was at one 
time custoniaiy to approve of one particular book only in 
each subject in each class. It is now generally recognised 
that apart from the disadvantage of creating monopolies if 
is desirable to allow the teachers some latitude in their choice 
of books. At the same time too wide a range of choice cannot 
be allowed or the standard will be lowered and boys migrat- 
ing from one school to another may find themselves obliged 
to buy new sets of books. The issam list aims at providing- 
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•111 option o£ nt least tlirce sniinblc books 'in eacb class in eacli 
Milijrct 1 lists of bonks stiitablc for lilivniy and prize books arc 
also pnbli.sbcd in ino.st provinces. 

484. Soinctinios it is neccssaiy for fSduention Departments Piujiaiatioi) 
direetly to oiicoiiragc or even subsidize aulliorsliip. Snell "f 

eases arise svbcn a work of a jinrticular nature, e.jj., a text- 
book in a .small yernaeulav, i- needed, the sale of which is not 
likely to be profitable. In tlie.se eases the lUdueatioii Deparl- 
luciit or the text-book eommiltcc cither advertise their 
icquircmcnts or more often select some suitable person to 
prepare the book in return for a remuneration. An olfieer in 
the employ of Government selected for such woih receives an 
honorarium and is not permittrd to retain an interest in the 
.sale of the publication. 

485. An interesting departure by the Punjab Test-Book Ntnmlarc)* 
Committee has been noticed in paragraph 168. Lists of terms isaiion ot 
used in physics, mathematics, geography, phj'siology, hygiene, 
education and agriculture have been prcjiaiTd in Englisb- 

TJrdu and also in English-Punjabee : when they have passed 
(lie .scrutiny ot Hngui.stic experts they will be standardise! 
for use in approved text-books. 

4SG. Text-book committees perform a very valuable cdu- uy, of un- 
cational function, and the services of their members, which are nnthorisccl 
in all cases given gratuitously, must bo gratefully acknow- 
Icdgcd. The committees arc not, however, in a position to see 
that the books which they reject are kept out of the schools. 

Since they only consider books submitted to ibem in print, it is 
natural lo suppose (hal the puhli.shcr8 of a lejeeted hook will 
do their best to dispose of its fir.st edition, 'riinugh in.speet- 
ing oflieers wage ner-sislent war on the use ot unauthorised 
hooks, it is an evil for which no satisfactory remedy lias yet 
been found. Ifore serious still is the n.se of keys :iml eraiii 
books which from their very nature never nune before text- 
book committees for scrutiny. T'nforlunately the method.s i.f 
inslruclion and examination in many secondary .srhools 
encourage the use of such aids to memory. Thc 3 - will onlj’ 
disappear when it is no longer found worth while to produce 
them. 

487. It is n matter for much remet that vciy little verna- scIiodI 
cular literature suitable for school libraries is produced in r.itei.iture. 
India. In some provinces rewards are offered by Government 
for such books. The result of these offers is disappointing. 

Riicli little original matter, as is forthcoming, is usually cither 
poetical or of a religious nature. When tin attempt is made 
to cater for tlio nced.s of sebool libraries it freliuoiitly takes 
the form of the tianslntion of some biography, A few verna- 
cular magazines for schools arc publi.shed but these can onlv 
appeal to the older scholars. Most of the larger colleges and 
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a certain uuinber of high schools also publish their own mag^a- 
zines. There are several magazines of good standing for the 
use of teachers and of those interested in education, but one 
of the best, the ‘ Indian Education ’ of Bombay, was dis- 
continued for financial reasons in 1921. 

Eecommen- 488. The q^uestion of the functions and constitutions of 
^‘ °at text-book committees was considered by the Central Ad- 
Adroory visory Board of Education at its seventh meeting held at 
Board of Lahore during February 1923. Although the meeting took- 
Eduoation place long after the close of the quinquennium, a brief account 
of its recommendations will not be out of place. The general 
discussion centred round three main points: — (z) the smection 
of text-books, (it) library and prize books and [Hi) the best 
agency for the production and publication of text-books. The 
main conclusions arrived at b}' the Board on these points are 
summarised below : — 

(i) The choice of text-books should be governed only by 
their educational value and suitability of price. 

(«) The number of approved text-books should be re- 
sti’icted to a definite figure in each subject so as to 
avoid unnecessary multiplication. The number 
need not necessarily be the same for each subject. 

(ttt) It is undesirable and unnecessary to prescribe parti- 
cular text-books for government and aided schools, 
if the number of approved text-books is limited as 
proposed. 

(iv) The time and labour spent in examining and report- 

ing on books intended for prizes and libraries is 
not commensurate with the advantages derived. 

(v) Official agency should only be employed for the 

production of text-books which are not of a re- 
munerative nature. In the case of books produced 
through semi-official agency, e.y., by competition, 
no monopoly for a term of years should be given. 

F . — Conferences and Committees. 

Central 489. Of the Central Advisory Board of Education, which 

Ad^ory was constituted in 1921 some account has been given in the 
serand chapter of this Bcview. The following are some of the 
subjects discussed at the four meetings of the Board held before 
March 1922:— Equivalence of examinations, problem of 
oomp^so^ primary education, mental intelligence tests, the 
]uti oduction oi vocational stticlics in. tlie general school 
curriculum, European and Anglo-Indian education, education- 
al statistics, the education of the blind and deaf-mute in 
India, 
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One vci"}' tangible result of tlie labours of the Board is a 
complele revision of tlie statistical tables for education in 
India. The new tables will be nscd for tbe first time this 
year. 

490. In July 1917 the Government of India convened at 
Simla a conference of the secretaries of the provincial advisory 
committees for Indian ^students. The constitution and scope Committcos. 
ot worlt of ibcse committees was fully discussed.' (Since this 
confoiencc the Lvlton Committee on Indian students has sat 
and recommended that the work now carried out by the 

f rovincial^advisorj' committees should be undertaken by the 
ndinn univer.sities.) 

491. In August of the .same 3’ear a conference was convened f'onfcrcnce 
at Simla of I’rovincial representatives, lioth official and non-®"'-)’? 
oHieiai, to coiisidci the teaching of Eiigli.ch in secondary nf^EnglfsK 
.‘.(•bools. Tlio main object ot the Conference was to see hciv 
far ]n()(lification.s in the existing s\stem of secondary educa- 
tion might bo effected .so that pupils might (//) obtain a better 
giasp of tlic .snbjcct.s wliicb thej- were tangbt, and (b) complete 
tbeir sccondan* course with a more competent knowledge ot 
Kngli^li. Tho Conference was opened by His Excellency 
hard f'lielm.sford. Although it provided a valuahlc oppor- 
tunitj- to a number of persoms interested in education for an 
exchange of views, no agreement was reached on nnj’ of the 
important points submitted to the mombers for consideration. 

It w.as indeed evident that minij’ of the members bad arrived 
with a strong prejudice in favour of the particular system in 
vogue in tbeir own jirovinee, and had never seriously eonsi- 
dererl whether it was or was not suscojitible of improvement. 

The problem of the stage at which English teaching should be 
commenced cannot be derided solely on educational grounds. 

Until liiiglisb teacbco arc plentifid and cheap the introduc- 
tion of I'jiiirlisli at an early stage in tbe =pennrlarv seliool 
course must handicap tbe village boj% who completes his 
cour.se in a vernacular school before be is old enough for 
transfer to a secondary “cliool. 

492. In January 1918 an all-India Conference of Librarians Conference of 
(the fiist of its kind) wn.s .summoned by the Government of l-'l’™"®"*- 
I ndia and met in Lahore. Most Local Governments and uni- 
versities, various departments of the Government of Indie, 
the Science Congress and the Mysore and Baroda State" 
nominated rejirescntn lives. Among the questions disenssed 

^vere; The miiK'ing of a census of libraries; tbe kind of 

(tssisl.niice wbicli liliraries may render to each other and to the 
reading public with a view to making tbeir resources more 
acco.ssiTde; tbe making of subject iiide.xes and catalogues lb « 
training of librarians and the appointment and pay of trained 
' librarians; the preservation of imper in India in order 
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It also suggested the crcatiou of a technical education hoard 
and a central technical institute in Calcutta. A conference 
of roprosontatives of Auglo-Yemacular ecliication was opened 
in Burma in March 1921. As a re.sult of its resolutions the 
curriculuin of Anglo-vernacular . schools in the Province is 
being approximated to that of European schools and a new 
drawing ouiriculum has been introduced. Mention has been 
made of the two committees appointed in Bihar and Orissa to 
consider primary, secondary and vocational education. Tn 
March 1921 the Governor in Council of the Central Provinces 
appointed n committee to consider and report on the employ- 
ment of the depressed classes in the public services and the 
■extension of industrial and technical education among them. 
In the same province a committee was also set up to consider 
the working of the compulsorj'' education act. In the Punjab 
two important conferences were held — one on the relations 
of provincial and district board educational finance and the 
second on agricultural education. The recommendations of 
both the conferences were accepted hy the local Government 
and are described in paragraphs 70, 180, 187, 225 and 331 of 
this Review. The Government of Bombay appointed in 1921 
a committee, representing important employers of labour, to 
inve.stigate the problems and draw up a scheme of technical 
and industrial education in the presidency. The terms of re- 
ference to the committee were very comprehensive, including 
an enquirj' into the facilities for preparation for_ executive or 
subordinate positions in business concerns, the training of girls 
and women for industrial rareers, the diffusion of a jmowledgc 
of business methods, and of_ the use of machinery, the 
■establishment of new institutions and the modification of 
existing ones, etc. xVs a re.sult of this enquiry the committee 
submitted two reports, one a majority report signed by ten 
members, the other a minority report signed by six m^bers 
including the chairman. Sir M. Visveshvaraya, K.O.I.E. 
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Indo-British Society: 394. 

Industrial education — 
coDtrrd oS — ■, 366- 
environments for — , 853, 354, 358. 
expenditure on — , 352. 
of girls, 257, 362, 494. 
in reformatories, 474. 

Industrial schools — 
primary — , 355. 
secondary — . 360. 
statistics, 362. 

Industrial and technical research: 350. 

Influenza: 23, 184, 221. 

Insein: Engineering school, 308. 

Inspecting staff — 
duties of — , 63. 
pay of — , 22. 
statistics, 63, 64. 

Inspection — 

0/ agricultural schools, 326. 
of colleges, 61, 76. 
cost of — , 22. 

0/ girls’ schools, 64. 
medical — , 176. 
methods of — , 166. 
organization of — , 63. 
of primary schools, 71. 

0/ secondary schools, 61, 166. 
lnspeotor(s) — 

district, duties of — j ,71. 

Muhammadan — , 409, 411. 

0/ Sanskrit Pathshalas, 462. 
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Inspectresses: 64, 243. 

Intermediate Colleges: 78, 97, 111, 264. 

Intermediate Education: Boards of Secondary and, 60, 78, 96, 409. 
International Correspondence SeLool: 442, 

Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknovr: 94, 254. 

Islamia College, Pesliawar: 413. 

Islamia Schools: 406, 411. 

Islamic Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations : 409. 
Islamic studies — 

Department of — , 87. 

Superintendent of — , 409, 471. 

Itinerant teachers : 248, 409. 


J 

Jails Committee, Indian: 476, 477. 
Jamsetjee JeejeeTihoy School of Art : 368. 
Jamshedpur — 

education in — , 431. 

Technical Institute, 311, 362. 

Japan: 122. 

Jerons, Dr. Stanley: 106. 

Jeypore: H. H. Maharaja of, 254. 

Jewish school: 386. 

Journals — 

Art, 367. 

college and school, 487. 
oriental, 470. 

Jubbnlpore : Training College, 280. 

Judson College: 92. 

Juvenile offenders: see Children’s Acts. 

« 

K 

Kalimpong Industrial School: 359. 
Ealiparaj : education of, 424. 

Kanchrapara IVorlcshops, 359. 

Karve, Prof. : university for women, 103. 
Kenyon, Maj.-Genl. : 432, 

Keys: use of, 486. 

Khalsa Diwan: 243. 

Khan, Dr. S. A. : 106, 

Kharagpur IVorkshops : 359. 

Khasis : education of, 420. 

Khilafat movement: 9, 116. 

Khybor Pass: 413. 

Kindergarten: 280, 283, 456. 
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Xing Edward College, Amraoti: IIS. 

King Edward Memorial Technical School, Aliyab: 354. 
King George’s Medical College: 94, .300. 

King George’s Eoyal Military Schools: 437. 

Klnnaird College, Lahore: 254, 283. 

Kitchener College, Delhi: 458. 

Koran Schools: 405. 

Kyaungs : 204. Sec also ^lonastic schools. 


L 

Labourers, children of- education of, 428/. 

Lady Clielmsford ; 21, 301. 

Lady Hardinge hledical College. Delhi 2-)4, 301. 

Lady Bending Hostel : 301. 

Lady Superintendents: 193, 427, 431. 

Ladies’ Committees: 74, 2-56. 

Lahore — 

Government College, 118, 121. 

Hindu Widows’ Home, 256, 257. 

Kinnaird College, 254. 283. 

Mayo School of Arts, 281, 357, 370. 

Normal School, 283. 

Queen Mary’s College, 383. 

University. See Punjab University. ‘ 

La jVfartinibre Schools : 394. 

Language problems in Indian education ; 406, 419, 430. 

See also Medium of instruction. 

Language teachers: pay of, 141. 

Law colleges and classes : 294. 

Lawrence Memorial School, Ootacaniund ; 393. 

Lawrence Military School, Sanawnr; 290, 466. 

Leake, Dr. H. M. : 338. 

League of Honour, School Boy: 171. 

Leather Schools: 365. 

Leaving Certificates, School: 149. 

Lectures — 

extension, 92. 
university, 104, 105. 

Legal education : 291/.- 
Legal practitioners : status of, 291. - 
Legislation, educational — *• 

lack of — , 40. 

/or local bodies, 65, 70. 

^Legislative Assembly: on barristers, 201. 

Legislative Councils; education .in, 39, 47, 49. 

Leper Asylum, Purulia : 447. 

Librarians, conference of: 492. 




Aladras — contd. 

Institute of Commerce, 376, 

Leather Trades Institute, 366. 

Unirersity, 75, 99, 112. 

Madrassns: 409, 468, 469. 

Magazines : college and school, 487. 

Mahajani schools; 461. 

Mahamati Survey School, -Coinmilla ; 310. 

Maktahs: 369, 405, 411. 

Malaria; 184, 221. 

Malaviya, Pandit Madan Molinn : 89. 

Management: 55/. 

of arts colleges, 66, 74. 
of commercial schools, 375. 
of Huropean schools, 386. 
policy regarding — , 67. 
of primary schools, 74. 
of professional colleges, 65, 365. 
of secondary schools, 66, 74. 
of technical schools, 352. 

Mandalay : Agricultural College, 324. 

Manual training; 166, 281, 286, 456. 

Mannal(s) — 

of educational training for the .4rmy, 450 
of forestry, 342. 

Manuscripts: collection of, 470 

Maqhul Shah, Khan Sahib: 210. 

Marriage- 

early — , 238. 
education for — , 246. 

Mathematics: teaching of, 107, 165. 

Matriculates : additional course for. 93, 159. 

Matriculation examination — 
ago for — , 112. 
general, 60, 111, 249. 
statistics, 149. 

Manlvis: 261, 281. 
pay of — , 141. 

Mayhenr, Mr. A. I. : 42. 

Mayo College, Ajmer: 378, 380, 381. 

Mayo School of Arts, Lahore ; 281, 367, 370. 

McKee, Revd. W. J. : 287,. 

Mechanical engineering: instruction in, 307. 

Medical Acts : 298, 299. 

Medical colleges and schools: 300, SOI. 

Medical Council, General: 297. 

Medical Courses: 299/. 

Medical education : control of, 298. 
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Jfcaicftl c!>annniuion‘ . 

Mi'ilicpl I'nriiHy, Slrtfo; 

Medltal iimpct’lion . 17o- 
'Mfdiciil ii-"i-<trn;ion : S{*0. 

^Ic'lium of iii'-ti uptioii ; If, !!!•» 5W. 3C*'J, 113, !•>', 1"7, - 
MciiK'ii'satioH . 122. IfO. dfC* 

Mcl.illnrcy iii-tnicti<m in. 311. 

AIclJmtK of icadiins I2i. M'^/. 102, 1G3. lOS. 2'>2. 
Minn Sir Mnliainmnil Sl.nfi. 

MuMlo '•iliool*' — 
lincn-li, 17fl 
Vornaciilnr 1.32. 177. 

Mi<lnifi-i> irniniiif; in, 216. 25?', 207. 

Milrs, Mr. IV. H. : 107, 

Military inlloc'**. innl ‘•ibool^. .\rfny •diication. 
MilUi.Mr. C.: 171. 

Mitiinc inMriiftion in. 10*. 300. 

Milll‘•tcl^ oi (duMtion. prorititiali 15, 1*. 44, 45. 40. 
Millions — 

CTiriMinn. 21.3. 2.51. 2f.3, 2S7, .ISC, 420. 

Natmiinl Mi'^ionnrj- Council. 22C, 
iion-('hri«'tinn, 213, 421. 

^^of«v5i>l Bonnl for rolIpRCs; 7S. 

Mofu*i'.al colleges; 10?. « *• 

MoBlinlpiirn •'iip.Hrnrinf; college. 307. 

Monn'.nc school*.. 1P2. 204, 211, 463. 

.sV* ijl*n Kyainips. 

Montossori linining. 2?.3. 

Mookerjee, sir Asntosli 77. 

Moral ami iclipioiis msirnctions; 22>’. 2!*. .304. 405, 1.59. 
Morris College. Xngpiir; 291. 

5fouIinciu Trades Pchool; 351. 

Muolliin training schools: 209, 

MiMzzins; lie. 

CM uhanimn d .i ti s — 

education of — , .30, 76, 117, 4114/. 
population, 401. 

Muir. Prof. Hainsay: 77. 

Mukerjoo. Prof. R, K, ; 103. 

Miiktcsar; Imperial Rneteriological I.ahoiaiory, 310. 

" ,l/v?«(fniinnf/iinc/in ” cxainiimtion : 46.3. 

Miilln .schools ; 412, 461. 403. 

Multiplication of Universities; is, 2*, 99. 

Mniiicipalitics — 

Bomhay Corporation, 19.5. 199. 

Calcutta Corporation, 109. 
education under — , 191/, 2.31. 

See also Local Iradies. 
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Hural paintings: 368. 

Music : teaching of, 166, 258, 286, 446, 466. 
Muslim tJnirersity, Aligarh: 76, 88, 00, 91, 125. 
Mysore University : 102. 


jsr 

l^agas: education of, 419. 
iWagpiir — 

Agricultural College, 321. 

Engineering School, 304, 308. 

Medical School, 300. 

Morris College, 294. 

University, 97. 

^air. Sir Sankaran : 160. 

Namasudras: 165, 417. 

Kathan, Sir Robert: 81, 82. 

National Missionary Council: 226. 

National service: 4. 

National schools : 6, 6, 7, 465. 

Nature study : 225, 286. 

Needham, Ut.-Gol. R. A. : 297. 

J^ew College, Patna: 97, 111. 

Newington : Court of Wards’ School, 383. 

Newspapers for villagers : lack of, 34. 

Newson, Sir Percy; 392. 

Night schools: 231/, 386, 417. 

See also Adult education. 

Nizam, H. E. H. the: 101. 

Nomads : 425. 

Nomenclature for school classes: 17. 

“ Non-co-operation ” movement : effect on education, 3/, 116, 135, 164, 
465. 

Normal schools : see Training schools and classes. 

North-Western Railway Workshops and schools : 307, 357, 3B5. 

Nurses: training of, 246, 268. 

Nur-ul-Huda, M. : 468. 


o 

‘Oak Grove School, Mussoorie: 386. 

Ootacamund: Lawrence Memorial School, 393. 

Optional English: in vernacular schools, 178, 180. 

Organisation, educational; 14, 16, 16/. 

Oriental colleges: 468. 

'Oriental Institute — 

Bhandarkar, 470. 

Cama, 470. 

S 
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Oriental studies: 467/. 

Oriental titles: 472. 
Orientalists: conference of, 470. 
Orr & Sons, Messrs.: 428. 
Osinania University: 101, 113. 


P 

Painting, Indian: Revival of, 367, 388. 

Pjilit, Sir Tarak Nath: 108. 

Panchayati Union School System: 33, 183. 

Pandits: 241, 261, 281. 
inspecting, 71. 
pay of — , 141. 

Parental authority: decay of, 4. 

Parents : cost of education horne hy, 138/, 219. 

Patel, Mr. V. J. : 190. 

" Patriotic Pund ” for military schools ; 467. 
Patshalas : 461. 

See also Tols. 

Patna — 

Engineering school at — , 308. 

Training college, 281, 286. 

University, 18, 76, 81, 112, 113. 

Pattern Books of Art : 367. 

Fatwardhau: Mr. W. B., 42. 

Patwariesr IV 7, 310. 

Pay — 

0 / headmasters, 141, 202. - 
of inspecting stafiF, 22, 64. 
of services, 60, 62, 64. 
of teachers; in aided colleges, 128. 
of teachers; in European schools, 402. 
of teachers; tn gills’ schools, 260. 
of teachers; in primary schools, 202/, 210. 
of teachers; in secondary schools, 54, 139, 141. 
Peramhur Trades School: 368. 

Perin Memorial School, Mrs.'; 431. 

Peripatetic centres for weaving instruction : 304. 
Peripatetic instructors for womenT 248, 409. 

Persian, study of : 467. 

Philology, comparative : study of, 106. 

Physical education : 173, 287. 

Picketing : in connection vrith ** non-co-oporntion,” 4, 9. 
Piggott Committee : scheme of, 186, 217. 

Plague; 184, 221. 

Playgrounds : scarcity of, 170. 
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P61ioy(ies) — 

educational — , 33, 40, 49, 68, 69, 
regarding European education, 45, 385, 392. 
regarding management of schools, 57, 72, 421. 

Politics, study of : 106. 

Poona Agricultural College : 317, 

Poona Engineering College : 305. 

Population — 

under instruction, 237. 
statistics,- 19. 

Postal work: hy UniTersity corps, 124. 

Post-graduate work: 100, 104, '106, 108, 130, 316. 

Post-Yedic studies : 106. 

Practical subjects : instruction in, 31, 150/, 154, 156, 225, 226, 2il9, 
287, 433, 446. 

Practising schools: 287. 

Primary classes: reduction in number, 25, 216, 217. 

Primary education — . 

Acta, 1, 33, 65. 

compulsory, 1, 20, 33, 65. 

control of, 45, 68. 

expansion of — , 25, 33, 69/, 185/. 

free — , 209, 219. 

o/ girls, 248. 

surreys, 186, 187, 192. 

urban — , 228. 

Primary schools — 

attendance at — , 24, 181, 184, 214, 215, 218, 221, 222. 

average enrolment in — , 218. 

buildings, 205/. 

cost of — , 201. 

courses in — , 225/. 

defects of — , 214/. 

expenditure on — , 200. 

fees in — , 209, 219. 

grants for — , 68, 202/. 

management of — , 56. 

numbers, 181/. 

teachers in — , 218. 

“ venture,” 25, 464. 

Primary stages : Pupils in. 

Prince of "Wales, H. R. H. : visit of, 171, 457. 

Prince of Wales’ Boyal Indian Military College, Eehra Dun : 459. 

Private bodies : 494. 

Private institutions: 59, 460/. 

Private management:’ institutions under; control of, 57/. 

Private tuition hy teachers:! 168. 
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Professional education: 37, 116. 

control of — , 46, 65, 263, 265, 296. 

Professional qualifications: standardisation of, 264. 

Programme of expaxmion: Primary education, 69/, 185/_ 

Proprietary schools: 74. 

Provident funds for teachers : 142. 

Provincial Committees: see Committees. 

Provincial Educational Services: 60/. 

Provincialisation : 

of education, 16/, 40, 44. 

of liawrence Memorial School, Ootacamund, 393. 

Publications : of the Bureau of Education, 43, 62. 

Public institutions: definition of, 69, 460. 

Public schools, English : 148, 379. 

Public Services Commission: 60. 

Public Worlis Department Beorganisation Committee: go4 305 369* 
Punjab Association: 266. » » .- 

Punjab University, Lahore: 76, 112, 113. 

Purdah Ladies, education of: see Zenana education. 

Purdah system: 238, 245, 251. 

Pusa Agricultural Besearch Institute: 314, 315. 


Q 

Qualifications — 

for agricultural services, 315, 316. 
for apprenticeship, 440. 

for legal profession, 291. ' 

of students under training, 177, 267, 270/, 277, 279, mr 
of teachers, 153, 163, 164, 211, 251, 252. 

Quarters for staff : 64, 119. 

Oueen Mary’s College — 

Lahore, 383. 

Madras, 254. 


B 

Bailway schools — 

for Europeans, 386, 396. 
technical, 357. 
workshops, 358, 359. 

Knjlcumar College — 

Baipur, 378. 

Bajkot, 378. 

llajputano: proposed university in, 97. 
Raman, Professor C. V. : 105. 
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nnmjns Collope, Delhi : OS. 

Ilnnfinrhiin, llni Bnhndiir K. : 33S. 
llniiEcrs, Forosl: training of, 3-10. 
llnngoon University ; 70, 02/, 117. 
lino, Professor C. V. U. : 107. 
liasul Ungincering School: 301, 303. 
llavenshaw College, Ciitl.sek: 119. 
liny. Sir P. O. : 107. 

Hay, Jfr. S. N. : 190. 

Heay Work'hoiis: 309. 
llecogiiition — 

nf degrees, 203, 201, 297. 

frirtion liclwcen depnrtmcni ami university, 00, 130. 

«/ srhoels, 10. C3, fiO, 130, 182, 230, 402, 407. 

Heeriiilment — 

/or ngrieullurnl services, 315. 

/«r ediientional services, 61. 
for engineering services, .101. 

/nr forest services, 310. 
for medical services, 299. 
for s-etcrinary services, 31.1, 310. 
llefornintory schools: 474/. 

llcforms: ed(ic.ation under the, 15, 19, 40, 49, 185, 319, 393. 

Ileligiott, cotnpnrativo : study of, 25.7. 

lloligious and moral instruction: 226, 243, 391, 405, 459. 

Heligioiis .‘Schools: CS, 402, 40.1. 

llopairs to school hnildings; 20?. 

Jlesenrch — 

induslrial and technical: 3.70. 

Institute, Bose's, 1.10. 

Orienlnl — , 470. 
nf universities, 100, lOS, 130. 

Itcsoliition of 1920: on Calcutta University Commission, 79, 80. 
llesolntion of 1913; on educational policy, 33, 57, CS, 70. 
Ilctronchmcnt Committees : 63. 

Ilcs'cniic and ediicatinn.'il eapendituro of provinces: 19. 
lllic.des scholarvliips : 47. 

Hoherts, Sir. W. : .n't. 

Bolierfson College : 4 12. 

Hoherfson Industrial School, .Tuhhulporc : 300. 

Itoynl Collego of Veterinary .Surgeons: 317. 

Boynl Commission on Puhlic Services; 50, 63. 
lloyal Indian Military College : 459. 

Royal Institute of Keience, Bomhay: 130. 

Royal Military College, Sandhurst; 419, 409 
Royal Military Schools: 467. 

Rural education : Committee on, 225. 
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Ruralisation. of school courses ; 180, 22S, 22(5, 320, 831. 
Rural schools; 185, 187, 183, 20G, 326. 

toachcrs of — , 177, 210, 212, 214, 261, 287 . 

Rural Solf-Govornmont Aot, Burma: 00. 

Rushbrool; Willioms, Dr. ; 103, IOC. 


s 


Sahoiu: Agricultural College : .322. 

Sadlor, Dr. Sir Michael: 77. 

Sahoy, Mr. S. K. : 100. 

St. Bedo's Training College, Simla : 290. 

St. Dony’s School and Training Class, Murreo : 200, 392. 

St. Stephen’s College, Delhi : 08. 

Salaries: see Fay. 

Salvation Army: 425. 

Sanderson, Mr, R. ; 147. • 

Sandhurst: Royal Military College at, 449, 459. 

Sanskrit — 

Associotion, 472. 
colleges, 468. 

teaching of — , 88, 107, 2SS. 
tols, 469. 

Santiniketan, Bolpur; 466. 

Sastri : Mr. Srinivasa : 42. 

Saunders’ Weaving Institute, Amnrapura : 3(11. 

Scholarships — 

for baclnrard classes, 422, 423. 

in. colleges, 320. 

for Buropeans, 395. 

for girls, 246. 

for Muhammadans, 409. 

Rhodes, 47. 

State technological — , 349. 
in training institutions, 288. 

School Boy l,eagae of Honour : ITl . 

School Final Bnamination : 00, 111, 149/. 

School Leaving Certificates ; 149/, 399. 

School Lifo-.- 

duration of — , 214, 216. 
general conditions of — , 16f 
Science teaching: 108, 130, 402. 

Scouts, Boy; 171, 172. 

Scout Masters; training of, 286 
Scottish Educational Society: 3* 

Seasonal Schools : 236. 

Secondary and Intermediate Education Boards : 60, 78, 96, 409 
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Secondary Education 
aims of — , 150. 
control of — i 56, 60. 
defects of — 14:7/. 
expansion of — , 136/. 
of girls, 249, 262. 
grants for — , 141/, 
management of — , 56, 74. 
organisation of — , 132. 
stages of — , 132. 

Secondary Schools — 

attendance at — , 132, 137. 
huQdings, 146. 

courses in — i 160, 164, 166, 1*4, 176/, 180. 
expenditure on — , 138. 
fees in — , 138, 139. 
numbers, 26, 132. 

• pay of teachers in — 141, 142. 

Secretary of State : 1, 60, 393, 493. 

Seramporo Weaving Institute : 364, 

Servants of India Society : 268, 431. 

Services — i 

Agricultural — , 316. 

Educational — , 60/. 

Engineering — , 264, 301. 

Forest — , 339/. 

■ Indianisation of — , 37, 60, .03, 400. 

Medical — , 299. 

Beoruitmont for—, 51, 299, 304, 315, 340, 313, 346, 
Veterinary — , 343, 346, 347. 

Setalvad : Sir Chimanlol Harihil, 42. 

Seva Sadan Society, Poona : 243, 2.68. 

Seva Samiti Boy Sconts: 171, 

Shafi, Mian Sir Muhammad : 118. 

Shah, Mr. K. T.; 106. 

Bhamsul Huda Madrassa Islamiu : 468. 

Shan Cliiefs ; 'education of sons of, 383. 

Sbaiv, Wallace & Co. : 360. 

Sihpur Engineering College : see Bengal Eiigincoi ing College. 
Silver Wedding Fund : 21. 

Sir Jamset/i Jeejeebhoy School of Arl : .368, 

Size of classes ; 379. 

Slater, Er, Gilbert: 106. 

Sociology, study of: 106. 

_ Soldiers: education of, 460/, 465/. 

Soldiers, British ; education of children of, 386, 393 456. 
Solomon, Captain : 368. ’ 

Sonthals: 'education of, 422. 


D 
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South Africa : 28. 

Staffs— 

/or aboriginals, 422, 424. 
of arts colleges, 128. 
of chiefs’ colleges, 379, 382. 
of criminal tribes’ sehools, 427. 
of European schools, 402. 

of Muhammadan institutions, 405, 409, 412. , 

of privotc institutions, 401/. 
of training institutions, 277. 

See also Teachers. 

Stages of instruction : 24, 387, 407, 422, 424, 452. 
Stagnation of pupils in loirer classes : 220. 

State Medical Faculty: 300. 

Stato scholarship: 349. 

Statistical Tables of education : revision of, 489. 
Statistics of education: 24. 

Stipends: 246, 288, 344, S6i. 

Strikes : S, 124. 

Students, Indian — 
abroad, 122, 349. 

Lytton Committee on — , 37, 340, 490, 403. 

Student’s life : 4, 380. 

Study, general: lack of, among stndonls, lOD. 
Subordinate Educational Services ; 64. ‘ 

Subscriptions: 118, 129, 140. 

Sundar Lai, Dr. Sir : 131. 

Surveying: education in, 310. 

Surreys of Primary education : ISO, 187, 102. 

Syed Ahmad, Sir: 88. 

Sydenham College of Oommerco; 38, 374. 

Sylhet : School of Handicrafts, 363. 

T 

Tagore, Dr. Babindranath : 466. 

Talnqdars — 

education of — , 319. 
donations by — , 94. 

'■Tata Iron and Steel Company: 311, 362, 431. 

Tata : Sir J., 360. . 

Tax, education : see Cesses for education. 

Teachers — 

qualifications; in agricultural schools, 332. 
qualifications; in girls’ schools, 251, 252. 
qualifications; in primary schools, 211^ 269. 
qualifications; in secondary schools, 153, 163, 164. 
salaries, 64. 128, 139, 141, 142, 202/, 210, 260, 402. 
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Tenchers — eontd. 

strength; in European schools, 403. 
strength; in primary schools, 218. 
training of; /or European schools, 290. 
training of general, 266/. 

training of; for girls’ schools, 246, 251, 265, 257, 280, 282/. 
training of; for Muhammadan schools, 412. 
special, 281, 286, 326, 424. 
visiting — , 306. 

See also Staffs. 

Teaching — 

in college, 109, 254 , 380. 

methods of — , 122, 148/, 162, 163, 168, 249, 252. 
in oriental institutions, 469.'' 
in primary schools, 212, 251. 
in secondary schools, 147/, 163. 
in universities, 98, 100, 104/, 109. 
universilies, 27, 76, 77, 82, 88, 104, 109, 110. 

Tea garden schools: 430. 

Technical education — 

general, 37, 122, 156, 348/, 433. 

apprenticeship, 336, 355, 359, 362, 36.3, 131, 435 

committees for — , 366, 494. 

control of — , 46, 848, 366 

expenditure on — , 362. 

fees for — , 351 . 

scholarsliiiis for — , 349. 

Technical scholars: 340. 

Technical schools: .348/. 

Technical terms: tr.'inslniion of, 15S, 48.5. 

Technological education-, 348. 

Technological institutes ; •3.50. 

Tej Narayan .Tiihilee College, Tllingalpore 110. 

Temple Medical School, Patna : 300 
Text Book Committees : 482/. 

Text-hooks — 

for adults, 232. 
in agriculture, 226, .3.38. 
ill forestry, 342. 
for hill tribes, 419. 
in nature study, 22.5. 
special, 484. 
unauthorised, 486. 
in Urdu, 101, 113. 

Tliackersey, Shrimati Nathihai Damoclar: 103. 

Thackorscy, Sir V. D. : 2.33. 

Thomason Civil Engineering College, Bonj-kce: 306. .307. 
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Thompstone, Mr. ; 33S. 

Tirlnit Tcdinicnl Institute: 302. 

Titlca, Oriontnl : 472. 

Todns: 423. 

Tols, Snnskrit: 40D. 

Trades schools: 333/. 

Trained teachers — 

employment of — , 02. 
pay of—, 141, 202/, 2S!», 402. 
paucity of — , 283. 

statistics of—, 153, 101, 211, 251, 200, 274, 402. 

Traininj; classes and scliools ; 2GS/. 2S0. 

Training colleges : 270. 

Training institutions — 

admission to — , 177, 207. 270/, 277, 270, 2S0. 

English, 276. 
staff of— , 277. 

Tcrnaculnr, 277. 

Training of toachors — 

<aravs'<5S', ilW/. 
olcmontary, 267/, 

/or Enropoan schools, 290. 

/or girls’ school, 240, 231. 25.'>. 257, 2‘'i>. 2H2/. 

Muhammadan, 412. 

Prorineial systems, 269/. 
secondary, 277/. 

in special subjects, 281 , 280, 320. 
stipends, 288. ' 

Transfer of cdnentional conlrol to the piililie; l.>, 18, *10 41, 45, 48, 
Translation of technical terms ; 168, 483. ' 
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